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PREFACE 


In the following pages I have tried to exhibit the 
Elements of Dynamics in the simplest form which 
the subject seems to admit. It is throughout a 
strictiy elementary work, and is designed to be put 
into the hands of any Student who has read the first 
Four and the Sixth Books of Euclid's Geometry, 
Algebra to the solution of Quadratic Equations, and 
Plane Trigonometry as far as the solution of Tri¬ 
angles. It seems to me desirable that a boy when 
equipped with this amount of Elementary Mathe¬ 
matics, should enter on the study of Dynamics some¬ 
what earlier in school life than is now the custom. 

In placing at the threshold the pure Geometry of 
Motion, irrespective of the cause of that motion, and 
then founding the entire science of Dynamics, in its 
Kinetic and Static branches,on Newton's ‘Three Laws 
of Motion,’ I have, like many recent writers on the 
subject, followed the system advocated by* Professors 
Thomson and Tait; and there seems to be now an 
almost universal consensus of opinion that this is 
the most philosopjiical and the simplest method of 
proceeding. 
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The present Work may be considered as divided 
into two Parts—the First Part embracing Chapters 
i-xi., containing most of the principles, and the 
Second Part, included in Chapters xii-xvi., containing 
applications of those principles. 

The following Articles seem to constitute a suitable 
course for a first reading of the book :— 

Articles 1-30; 43-54; 61-75; 80111 ; 124-130; 
J35-149; 156-178; i8i-i86; 188; 189; 194-208; 
220-254. 

For a second reading, the chapter on Impact may 
be taken with the Articles previously omitted in 
chapters i.-xi.; and then, as a final course, the 
chapters on Projectiles, Friction, Work, and Energy 
may be studied. 

Thus treated, this book will serve the useful 
purpose of leading to more difficult and more 
exhaustive works, such as Garnett’s Elementary 
Dynamics, and Minchin’s Treatise on Statics. 

It is not. necessary that all the Examples in each 
set should be worked. Those at the end of some 
groups are more difficult than the earlier, and re¬ 
quiring, it may be, special skill in applying principles, 
may be omitted with advantage until the Student 
has made some progress in the subject 

The Examples have been chiefly taken from the 
Examination Papers set in the Royal Naval College 
during the past thirteen years. Some have been put 
together to illustrate particular points, some have been 
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suggested by those in other works, and others may 
be regarded as common property, appearing in 
almost every collection. They are intended to form 
a special feature in this book; and besides their 
unusual number (in typical questions worked as 
models, and in problems proposed for solution), they 
have been carefully arranged with the view (i) of 
presenting several examples of the same kind in suc¬ 
cession as in Text-Books of Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and JPlane Trigonometry, (2) of leading from the 
easier to the more difficult, and (3) of bringing out 
the Student’s grasp of principles. 

Throughout both Text and Exercises a distinction 
has been observed between the expressions so many 
pounds weight, and so many pounds —the former 
always denoting a certain force, the latter invariably 
meaning a certain quantity of matter. 

While designed to cover the course required in 
the Examination for the rank of Lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, the work includes the extra subjects 
expected from candidates for the Beaufort Testi¬ 
monial ; and it is my hope that it may be found 
useful Jjy those reading for the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Local Examinations, as well as by those 
who are studying the subject in the ordinary course 
of education. 

There remains tlje pleasant duty of acknowledging 
the generous help given me in its preparation. 
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A friend directed my attention to the beautiful proof 
of Varignon’s Theorem of Moments given in Article 
186, and wAich, so far as I know, has not appeared 
before in any Elementary Treatise. I am under very 
great obligations to Mr. Fletcher, of th« Royal Naval 
College, for much assistance and advice in most parts 
of the book. He has moulded by hi3 many sugges¬ 
tions the form of the first four Chapters, and especially 
my treatment of the Second Law of Motion. To 
Mr. Goodwin, R.N., also of the Royal Naval College, 
I owe much. His long experience as an Examiner 
enabled him to suggest many improvements in those 
parts where young students are found to fail most, 
and many of the Articles have been re-written by 
his advice. All the sheets have passed under his 

eye. I wish to say here that, without the help of 

* 

these friends, this book would not be such as it now 
is, and for their great kindness I heartily thank them. 

The work has been a difficult one to see through 
the press, and I am not so sanguine as to hope that 
all errors have been corrected. I shall feel indebted 
for any lists of such which may be sent me, and 
suggestions, especially from Teachers, for ^e im¬ 
provement. of the book will be most gratefully ac¬ 
knowledged. 

JOHN LOVELL ROBINSON. 

Royal Naval College, 

25M February 1888. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I HAVE care^illy revised the Text and the wording 
of all the Examples. The retention in a few cases 
of the expression ‘weighing so many pounds* in 
preference to the unusual one ‘massing so many 
pounds ’ will I hope not lead the young Student to 
confuse the distinct ideas of‘Weight* and ‘Mass.* 

A few alternative proofs have been inserted, and 
others have been simplified. I advise young Students 
avoid Formulce wheti possible. In this subject, very 
few indeed need be committed to memory. Thus 
examples in Pulleys are easily worked from figures 
by first principles. The addition of interesting and 
easy Examples in Relative Velocity, Change of Units, 
Impact, Pile-driv* ig. Trains in Motion, Horse-power, 
Work, Energy, and Motion in a Circle, will probably 
be appreciated by both Instructors and Students. 

The book owes a good deal to the many valuable 
suggestions which have reached me. I very thank¬ 
fully acknowledge the interest thus shown, and I 
shall be glad of like kindly help in improving the 
present edition. 

J. L. R. 

Royal Naval College, 
i6M May 1890. 



PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


This work has now assumed its flnal form. In . 
successive editions I have inserted Appendices 
containing Duchayla’s Proof of the Parallelogram 
of Forces, and two different proofs that the Path of 
a Projectile is a Parabola; some important typical 
examples have been fully worked out, and more 
than three hundred Exercises have been added 
from recent Examination Papers set in the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich. The Examples have 
always formed a special feature of this book, and in 
selecting them I have taken great care that they 
should be representative, interesting, and really 
workable by students of average ability. I have 
excluded those which are manifestly fitted only 
for the use of advanced men. 


Royal Naval College, 
19/A October 1901 


J. L. R. 
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INTRODUCTION 


OuK knowledge of the laws of nature has become 
accurate, and can be extended by careful observation 
and experiments alone. In such investigations the 
conceptions of Time, Space, Mass, Force, and other 
elements are required^ We assume that certain of 
these are known intuitively, and from them we deduce 
others. 

Those usually taken as fundamental are Time, 
Space, and Mass; and the next step is to devise 
instruments for their accurate measurement. Time 
is measured by clocks, chronometers, chronoscopes, 
etc.; Space is measured in its linear dimensions 
by rods, chains, etc., and in its angular dimensions 
by sextants, theodolites, etc.; and Masses are com¬ 
pared by balances. But no instrument can give 
us practical measures of anything without reference 
to certain Standards or Units of that thing by which 
they can be estimated and compared. 
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Introduction. 


The Standard of time furnished by nature in the first 
instance is the Sidereal Day^ which is defined to be the 
period of the earth’s rotation on its axis. From this 
IS derived the Mean Solar Day, which is the mean of 
the intervals which elapse between several successive 
transits of the sun across the same meridian. For 
practical purposes this may be regarded as constant. 
A good chronometer will mark 24 hours in the Mean 
Solar Day. Each hour contains 60 minutes, and each 
minute contains 60 seconds. 

Therefore the Mean Solar Second is the 
of a Mean Solar Day, and this is the Unit of Time 
made use of in physical research in all civilised 
countries. 

The Unit of Length used in England is the 
Imperial Yard. This length was not originally 
derived from any data supplied by nature,^ although 
some important relations with such have been dis¬ 
covered, and by which it could be reproduced if 
necessary. 

By English law the Yard is ‘ the distance between 
the centres of the transverse lines in the two gold 


' There is a tradition that this measure was derived from the length 
of Henry I.’s arm. 
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plugs in the bronze bar deposited in the Office of 
the Exchequer/ when the whole is at a temperature 
of 6o® Fahr. If this Standard Yard should be lost 
or destroyed, it may be restored from the authorised 
copies of it wliich are kept in the Mint, in the Houses 
of Parliament, in the Royal Observatory, and in 
the custody of the Royal Society. 

A Foot is the one-third part of the Imperial 
. Yard. 

The Unit of length in France is the Metre, This was 
originally supposed to be the ten-millionth part of 
the length of an arc of the earth’s meridian between 
the Pole and the Equator, and was made the National 
Standard by a decree of the French Republic in 1795. 
It is legally defined as ‘the distance, at the temperature 
of melting ice, between the ends of a platinum rod 
preserved in the Archives.’ It is practically defined 
by certain accurate Mtees which are kept in various 
places, and by comparison with which it could be 
restored in case of accident. The original Standard 
M^tre was made by Borda. 

I M^^re = 39-37043 inches. 

1 Centimetre=0-3937043 inches, or nearly | inch. 

I Kilometre = 39370*43 inches, or nearly | mile. 
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The Unit of Mass’ in England is the quantity of 
matter in an Imperial Standard Pound Avoirdupois 
{see Art. 87). The Standard Pound is a piece of 
platinum preserved in the Exchequer Office, and 
marked * P. S. 1844. I lb.’ If lost cr destroyed, it 
may be restored from authorised copies of it pre¬ 
served with the authorised copies of the Imperial 
Yard. 

I Pound = 7000 grains. 

4 

The French Unit of Mass L the * Kilogramme des 

a 

Archives.’ This was originally intended to be the 
mass of a litre of distilled water at a temperature of 
4® C., but is always practically defined by authorised 
copies of the standard. 

I Cubic foot =28-3 litres. 

I Kilogramme = 1000 grammes. 

I Kilogramme=2-204 pounds. 

I Gramme = 15.43 grains. 

In physical research the units of Space, Mass, and 
Time, usually employed are the centimetre, gramme, 
and second, and this system of units is known as the 
‘ C. G. S.’ system. 


' * Mass * is a technical word used to denote the quantity of matter \n 
a body {see Art. 83). 
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There are many aspects of Motion which may be 
considered quite apart from the physical ideas in¬ 
volved in force, mass, elasticity, etc. Ampere has 
suggested the term Kinematics^ to denote the purely 
geometrical Science of Motion; and in all recent 
treatises dealing with ' Matter and Motion,' whether 
elementary or advanced, this Geometry of the subject 
is made introductory to Dynamics or the Science of 
Force. The latter will naturally be regarded in two 
aspects, as the forces under consideration cause motion 
or maintain rest 

The forn r branch of Dynamics is called Kinetics^ 
the latter branch is called Statics. These terms may 
be formally defined as follows:— 

Kinematics is the Science of Motion without 
reference to the masses of the bodies moved, or to 
the causes which produced the motion. 

Kinetics is that division of Dynamics which treats 
of the action of force producing motion. 

Statics is that division of Dynamics which treats 
of the action of force maintaining rest 


^ = motion. 
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It may be here* remarked that the subject-matter 
of the ‘present work has often been presented under 
the title MechaniciK Now this word properly denotes 
tbb Science of Machines; in this sense it was used by 
Newton. There is, at present, a marked tendency .to 
revert to the original meaning of the word. 


CHAPTER I. 


UNIFORM VELOCITY. 

1. The Motion of a point is its ‘change of position/ 

The Velocity of a point is its ‘rate of motion,’ or its 

‘ rate of change of position.’ 

To say how fast a point is going is to assert something 
about its state of motion at a particular instant. The 
student must at the very beginning realise that the velocity 
of a moving point is an instantaneous property of the 
motion which may or may not change from instant to 
instant 

2. Uniform Velocity is the rate of motion of a point 
which remains constant from instant to instant^ and as a con- 
lequence, a point moving with uniform velocity will traverse 
equal spaces in equal times, however small those times may 
be, or, in other words, is always moving at the same rate. 

It is not sufficient to define uniform velocity as ‘a velocity with 
which equal spaces are traversed in equal times,* because a train, for 
example, may describe 20 miles an hour, and yet at different periods 
of each hour its velocity may not be the same. 

3. Variable Velocity is the rate of motion of a point 
which is not the same from instant to instant. 

4. We have seen that a velocity is a property of motion 
which belongs to it at any given instant, but it is evident 
that we cannot measure it instantaneously. To find how 
fast a person is walking at any moment, he must keep on 

A 
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walking at that rate for some definite time, and thus dis¬ 
cover how far he can go in a certain time. 

We see then that a velocity involves the ideas of space 
and time, 

5. The units of space and time used in England are a 
Foot and a Second. This system of units is known as the 
‘foot-second,’ or simply as the ‘f.-s.’ system. 

In France a Centimetre and a Second are the units used. 

6 . The Unit Velocity is ‘ the uniform velocity with 
which tlie unit space is described in unit time.’ 

The British Unit Velocity is therefore ‘the uniform 
velocity with which a foot is described in a second,’ or, 
briefly, ‘a velocity of a foot per second.’ 

7. Now since any quantity is measured by the number of 
units of that quantity which it contains, we infer that 
Uniform Velocity is measured by the space passed 
over in a second. 

Thus a uniform velocity of 10 f.-s. means that the point 
will describe 10 feet during every second of its motion. 

8 . Of course velocity maybe measured by any units of spac®* 
and time which may be considered suitable: but if we desire 
to compare the velocities with which two points are moving, 
we must express their measures in terms of the same units. 

g. If a point move with a uniform velocity (v) for a given 
time (/), to find the whole space described. 

By Def. :— 

in I sec. the point describes v feet from its initial position. 

» 2 }» »» " >» >> 

») 3 »» >» >» 3 ^ >» »* 

a ► a j> >* if »» 

But thp whole space described 

S = 7Jt. 
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This is the fundamental equation of uniform motion in a 
straight line. In it three quantities are connected, and if 
* any two of them be given the third may be found. It is 
evident, by Algebra, that if v be constant, the space de¬ 
scribed varies chrectly as the time of motion. 

Example. —A point moves with a uniform velocity of iof.-s.; find 
the space described in a minute. 

Here v=io, and / = 6o, 

.’. lox 60=600 feet. 

10. Since a quantity is measured by the number of units 
of that quantity which it contains, we see that 

Quantity=Measure x Unit. 

Hence we infer, by Algebra, that the measure of any 
definite quantity will vafyf inversely as the unit employed. 


II. Suppose that v is the measure of any velocity in the 
‘foot-second* units, and we require the measure of the 
same velocity when x feet are chosen as the unit of space, 
and t seconds as the unit of time, we may work from our 
definition as follows:— 

Let Vx denote the measure required. 

By Def. Vx means that the point will describe 

Vx times x feet per i secs.; 
or, VxX times i foot per t secs.; 

or, times i foot per i sec. 

But by Hyp. v means that the point will describe v 
times I foot per i sec. 

VxX 


Vx = 


vt 

X 
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If V be constant, then by Algebra, v^co -L, i,e. the measure 

X 

of a velocity will vary directly as the unit of time employed, 
and inversely as the unit of space. 


Example. —If the velcx:ity of a point be 44 f.-s., find its measure in 
the mile-hour system of units. 

Using the formula just established, we have 

z/=44, /=:36 oo, ^=5280; 

. 44 X 3600 , 

. . = — miles per hour; 

= 30 miles per hour; 
or thus, independently of the formula, 

A velocity of 44 feet per second, 

= ,, 44 X 3600 feet per hour, 

44x3600 , 

= „ 5280” 

= „ 30 miles per hour, 

t,e. a velocity of 44 feet per second is the same as a velocity of 30 miles 
per hour. 


Examples —I. 


^ X. A point is travelling with a velocity of 88 f.-s. ; find its measure 
in the mile-hour system. 

Jk z. A point has a velocity of 15'miles an hour; find its irieasure in 
the foot-second system. 

Find the measure of a velocity of 30 miles an hour in the foot- 
second system. 

^ 3. Compare a velocity of 12 f.-s. with a velocity of 10 yards per sec. 
^ 4. Find the measure in the yard-minute system of a velocity of 45 f.-s. 
^ 5. A velocity of x feet per minute is four times a velocity of 3 yards 
per second; find x. 

6. A velocity of 20 miles an hour contains the velocity of-33 feet per 
half-second v times ; find v. 

7. A man walks with a velocity the measure of which is 5^5, and 
finds that he has travelled 8 miles in 2 hours; find the unit of time, 
the unit of space being 2 feet. 

8 . A man walks with a velocity represented by 2, and he walks 7 
miles in 2 hours; if i foot be the unit of length, find the unit of time. 

Q. A man walks with a velocity the measure of which is 15, and he 
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walks 10 miles in 3f hours; find the unit of space used, if the unit of 
time be 7^ seconds. 

10. A point describes a feet in n seconds; if unit of time be i 
minute, find unit of s^ce in order that the numerical value of the 
point’s velocity may "be i. 

zi. If S' be the measure of a velocity using / feet and t seconds as 
units, find its me^ure when /j feet and seconds are the units. 

12 . If 2 seconds be the unit of time, and an acre be represented by 
40, what number will represent a velocity of 30 miles an hour, when a 
yard is the unit of space? 

12 . Variable Velocity is measured at any instant 
by the space which would be passed over in a second, 
if the velocity at the instant considered remained the same 
throughout the second. 

If we say that a train is travelling at tlie rate of 40 miles 
an hour, we do not necessarily imply that it has travelled 
40 miles during the previous hour, or that it will travel 
40 miles during the next hour, but that at the instant 
referred to the velocity is such that if it remained the same 
for a whole hour the distance described would be 40 miles. 

13. If a lioint has described a certain space with variable 
velocity in any given time, we call the uniform velocity with 
which the same space might be described in that time the 
‘ mean velocity’ or the ‘ average velocity’ of the point. 

The mean velocity may practically be found by dividing 
the whole space described by the time taken to describe it. 

A nautical mile is a mile of Latitude, i.e. degree on the 
earth’s surface. It is usually taken as equal to 6080 feet. 

Def.—A knot is a velocity of a nautical mile per hour. 

Examples —II. 

1. A point moves with a uniform velocity of 12 f.-s. ; find the whole 
space described in half a minute. 
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2. A train moving uniformly describes 240 miles in 6 hours ; find its 
velocity in feet per second. 

3. Compare the velocities of 2 points, one of which describes 5 feet 
per ^-second, the other 100 yards per minute. 

4. Compare the velocities of 2 points, one of which describes 720 
feet per minute, and the other 3J yards per f-seco*"!. 

5. Two points starting simultaneously from a gi^n position in the 
same direction move one with a velocity of lof.-s., the other with a 
velocity of 15 f.-s. ; find their distance apart at the end of 5 minutes. 

6. Sound travels at the rate of 1090 feet per second. The report of 
a gun fired at sea is heard on shore after 35 seconds; how far is the 
ship from the shore ? 

7. A steamer going 12 knots steams at this rate for 4 days, and then 
altering her speed travels for 3 days 7 hours at the rate of 13 knots; 
find the whole distance travelled. 

8 . A train takes 7 hours 31 minutes to travel 205 miles ; find its 
mean velocity in the foot-second system. 

9. A point moves at the rate of 754 yards per hour; find the 
velocity in feet per second. 

10. A train starts on a journey of 347 miles and travels at the rate 
of 30J miles an hour; after travelling 261 miles, the train is stopped 
by an accident for 2 hours 27 minutes, and tiien proceeds at the rate 
of only 16 miles an hour ; find time of travelling the whole distance. 

11. A train performs a journey of 45 miles in 2 hours; find the 
mean velocity in feet per second. 

12. A point is moving at the rate of 2700 yards per minute ; express 
this velocity in feet per second. 

13. How long will it take to circumnavigate the earth at the rate 
of 12 knots? 

14. The motion of a point at any instant is known when 
its direction and rate are given. We may therefore 
completely represent a velocity by a straight line : first, 
direction^ because we can always draw a straight line in the 
direction of the motion ; next, in magnitudey because we 
can always make the line contain as many units of length 
(according to any determined scale) as there are units of 
velocity. 
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15 We thus bring velocities within the grasp of 
Geometry. By using the conventions regulating the signs 
4 - and — to denote contrariety of direction, we are able to 
indicate velocities in the same or contrary directions. 

If AB denotes a velocity ^^ 

then BA \»ill denote a 
velocity— 

If 12 f.-s. mean that a point is moving due N. (suppose) 
with a velocity of 12 feet per second, then —5 f.-s. will 
indicate that a point is travelling due S. with a velocity 
of 5 feet per second. 

All lines which have the same length and direction will 
represent the same velocity. 

COMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION OF VELOCITIES. 

16. A person walking fore-and-aft in a steamer going 
through still water, or moving from one window to another 
of a railway carriage in motion, or going aloft as a ship sails 
obliquely through a current, will present a case of what are 
called simultaneous velocities. In such instances the 
velocities are called Component velocities, and the actual 
velocity in space of the body possessing them is known as 
the Resultant velocity. 

The Composition of Velocities is the determination 
of the Resultant when the components are given. 

The Resolution of Velocities is the determination 
of Components when the Resultant is given. 

17. To find the Resultant of two velocities which are tn 
the same straight line. 

Case 1 . —If they have the same direction, the Resultant 
is equal to their sum. 

If a point move with a velocity Vx in the direction of the 
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straight line AX such that it will describe the distance AB 
y I > I ^ second, and if 

^ ® ^ ^ the line AX moved 

in the same direction in the plai^ of the paper with a 
velocity sufficient to carry it the distance in a 
second, then it is evident that the point has^moved from its 
initial position a distance AC, or feet in a second. 

If V denote the resultant velocity, then 

(Q.E.D.) 

Case II.—If they have opposite directions the Resultant 
is equal to their difference. 

If Vx would carry the point from A to ^ in a second, 

. I ( : itself 

^ c a X Ynoving with velocity 

Vx in the opposite direction were carried in tlie plane of the 
paper backwards through the distance in a second, 
then it is evident that the point has moved from its initial 
position a distance or (z/i—z',) feet in a second. 

If V denote the resultant velocity, then 

2;s=Z/j—(Q,E.rK) 

Cor.—I f the components are equal and opposite, then 
v=Vi—‘Vx=o, and we say that the particle is at rest. 


We mean at rest relatively to the earth or other selecteid object; such 
a thing as absolute rest is beyond our power to determine. 

Note. —If a point have several velocities, some in one 
direction and the rest in the opposite direction, we c^n 
apply the above cases to determine their Resultant. 


Example^III. 

I. Find the resultant of the following velocities in the same straight 
line:— 

(a) 5 and 7 in the same direction. 

\b) 12 to the east, and 3 to the eaist 
{c) 10 to the N. and 6 to the S. 

{d) 8, 10, 15 in one direction, 6, 7, 11 in the opposite direction. 
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3 . Compound the velocities 3, 10, 13, - 5 in the same straight line. 
3. A sailor is running forward on the deck with a velocity pf 10 feet 
per second; the ship is steaming 10 miles an hour in still water. Find 
the man's velocity over the ground. 

4> If in Ex. 3 the sailor is funning aft, find his resuljtant velocity. 


PARALLELOGRAM OF VELOCITIES. 

18. The next case to be considered is that where a 
point possesses two velocities whose directions include 
a given angle. Their resultant may be found by the 
following important proposition, which is known as the 

* Parallelogram of Velocities* 

Statement.— If tw& component velocities be represented in 
magnitude and direction by two adjacent sides of a Farallelo- 
gram^ their resultant velocity is represented in magnitude and 
direction by the diagonal which passes through their intersection. 

Let OAi OB^ represent 
the components in magni¬ 
tude and direction. Com¬ 
plete the parallelogram 
OACB. Then OC will 
represent the Resultant in 
magnitude and direction. 

In a second the point moving along OA will arrive at A. 
During that second the line OJi moving parallel to its 
initial position, with one extremity in the line OB^ and 
carrying the point in it^ will reach the position BC ; 

.-. at the end of the second the point will be at' C. 

We must next show that>at any instant during the second 
the point is found in the line OC. 

Assume any time r less than a second. 

Suppose that in the time r the point moving with the 
given velocities would describe Oa and Ob respectively. 
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Complete the parallelogram Oacb^ and join Oc. Then, 
as before, the point will be at c at the end of the time t. 

Now the velocities being uniform and the spaces described 
being therefore proportional to the times of Ascribing them 
(Art. 9), we have 

OA : Oa= OB : 

OA : OB^ Oa : Ob, and the angle between the sides of 
the parallelograms being the same, we must have the 
diagonals OC and coincident in direction, by Euc. vi. 26 ; 
the point is always found in the line OC] 

OC will represent the resultant in direction. 

And since at the end of the second the point is at C; 

. •. OC will represent the resultant in magnitude, 
and this completes the proof. 

■ Cor. —The parallelograms OACB, Oacb being similar, 
it follows that Oc\OC=Oa\OA=VT\v-\—r\\, i.e. the 
distance described along OC being proportional to the 
time, we infer that the velocity of the point in the direction 
is uniform. 

Note. —By the geometry of the parallelogram it follows that:— 

1. The direction of the Resultant of two equal velocities bisects the 
angle between their directions. 

2 . The direction of the Resultant of two unequal velocities makes 
the less angle with the greater component. 

3. If the diagonal AB intersect the diagonal OC in D, the Resultant 
will be completely represented by 2OD. 

19, To express the Resultant {v) of two velocities (vi and 
in tertns of the components and the included angle { 0 ). 

In Trigonometry it is shown that 

OC^ = OA^ 4 - 4 - 2 OA.AC cos B. 

or, zt*=2'i*4“^a* + 2r'i2'* cos 0 . 

Cor. I. — If ^=90*, then cos 6l=o, and the formula 
becomes =r'l * 4 " z'l** 

as it ought by Euclid i. 47. 
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Cor. II.— As the angle between the directions of two com 
ponents increases the Resultant diminishes. 




Let 0 =o“, or 90“, or 180° successively; then cos ^=1, 
or o, or —I successively, and +«>,“ +22/,^'2 ; or 

or=7;i*+7/j* —successively; which pro\es 
the theorem. 

It may also be established by Geometry, thus :— 

In the above figures, OA and AC oi the triangle OAC 
are equal each to each, and the angle OAC in Fig. i. is 
greater than the angle OA C in Fig. ii. 

by Euc. i. 24, OC 'm Fig. i. is greater than OC in Fig. ii. 

(Q.E.D.) 

Examples —IV. 

z. A point tends to move vi^ith two equal velocities of 10 f.-s. in 
directions inclined at an angle of 120° to each other; 6nd its path and 
the resultant velocity. 

2. A point is subject to two velocities of 30 f.-s. and 40 f.-s. at right 
angles to each other ; find the magnitude of the resultant. 

3. An engine is running through a tunnel at the rate of 30 miles an 
hour, and the boiler suddenly bursts. A piece of metal is thrown ofl 
at right angles to the direction of the previous motion with a velocity 
of 33 f.-s. With what horizontal velocity will it strike the side of the 
tunnel ? 

< 4. A ball is rolled across the deck of a ship sailing 4 miles an hour 
with a velocity of lo f.-s.; find its path and resultant velocity. 

5. Two velocities of 12 f.-s. and 16 f.-s. are inclined at an angle of 
60”; find the magnitude of their resultant. 
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6. Two velocities of i8 f.-s. and 2i f,-s, include an angle of 135* 
between their directions; find the magnitude of their resultant. 

7. Two velocities, 12 and 15, are impressed on a point; find the 
greatest and least possible resultant. 

8> The resultant of two equal velocities impressed on a point is 
II f.-s., and the angle between the components is 60* ; find the value 
of the components. 

9. If velocities of 2 and 3 have a resultant =Vl9, find B, 

10. If two velocities, 53 and 65 include an angle of 45®, find 
the magnitude of their resultant. 

11. If the resultant=5 5, the sum of the components=60, and 
9 = 6 o% find the components. 

12. If 0=5150% find the ratio iVnii v is equal to the smaller com* 
ponent. 

13. Ifwi=75, »2=3S, and d=tan"* (|), find v. 

14. Two velocities, 110 and 86*6, have a resultant of 190; find the 
angle between the components. 

15. If (V5+1), (V5 + i), v=2Xy find 6. 

16. If Vi and 2^2 inclined at an angle of 120°, and v is at right 
angles to find v and V2 in terms of v^. 

0 

^ 17. Two given velocities include an angle=0; if the angle = —, then 

resultant=727; if 60°, resultant = 52'; find 6 . 

18. If two velocities are in the ratio 3 :4, and their resultant is a 
mean proportional between them, find 0 . 

\ 19. Two velocities include an angle 0 and their resultant=2/; if the 


angle=S“-0, the resultant = -^; if the anglethe resultant 

find 0 . 9 

20 , The resultant of two equal velocities = & when 0=60*; find the 

* Zf 

cosine of the angle between them when resultant= 


21. If»i=tf’—2^2=20^; find 0 . 

22. Find the ratio if Vi be greater than »2» the resultant 

=2/2, and 0=135*. 

23. The resultant of two velocities at right angles is represented by 
20, and it makes an angle of 30* with one of them ; find the two com¬ 
ponents. 

24. Velocities of 40 and 24 have a resultant=0, and the resultant is 
inclined at 90* to the 24; find v. 
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25. If two velocities impressed on a point at O be represented in 
magnitude and direction by Oj 4 and nOBt show that their resultant 
is represented by {n+i)OC, when C is a point in AB such that AC= 
nBC. 

26. Two points starting instantaneously from the same initial 
position move uniformly with the same velocity along lines repre* 
sented in direction t>y two sides of an equilateral triangle; find their 
distance apart after a given time. 

27. Two points move with velocities and along lines inclined 
at an angle d ; find their distance apart after / seconds. 

THE TRIANGLE OF VELOCITIES. 


20, Statement. —If a point ^ have three Component 
Velocities ivhich are represented in magnitude and direction 
by the sides of a triangle taken in order^ the point is at rest. 



If a point O have three velocities, OM^ ON^ OR^ repre¬ 
sented in magnitude and direction by the sides AB^ BC^ 
CA of the triangle ABC, the point is at rest. 

Complete the parallelogram ABCD. Then .^Z>will also 
completely represent the velocity ON, 

The resultant of 01 ^ and ON^ ue. df AB and AD^AC 
(Art. 18). ^ 

the resultant of OM, ON, OR = t\\t resultant o‘f AC 
and CA, and this = Zero (Art. 17, Cor.). 
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the resultant of the velocities represented by AB, BC, 
CA being zero, the point O will be at rest. (q.e.d.) 

Note i.— It is hoped that this method of proving the proposition 
will prevent the student from falling into the error of supposing that 
the point subject to the velocities represented by the sides of the 
triangle ABC tends to move along the sides ABy BC, CA of the 
triangle. 

Note 2.—-The resultant of two velocities represented by AB and 
BC will be represented hy AC, 

p 

The converse of the Trangle of Velocities 

is true, viz.: ‘ If a point be at rest when possessed of three 
velocities, we may represent those velocities in magnitude 
by the sides of any triangle drawn parallel to their direc¬ 
tions.' 

This follows by Euc. vi. 4. 

Examples—V. 

1. Show that velocities represented by 5, 6, 13, cannot keep the 
point at rest. 

2. Can a point be at rest when possessed of velocities 7, 9, 12? 

3. Find the resultant of velocities 4, 4, 4 acting parallel to the 
sides of an equilateral triangle taken in order. 

4. Find the resultant of velocities 4, 5, 6 acting parallel to the sides 
of an equilateral triangle in order. 

5. Find the resultant of velocities 8, ii, 20 which include angles of 
120® with each other in order. 

6. A point which possesses three velocities 3,4, $ is at rest; find the 
angle between 3 and 4. 

7. A point is at rest when possessed of velocities 2, 3, V6; find 
the angle between 2 and 3. 

8 . Show that a point is at rest when possessed of 3 velocities whose 
directions are perpendicular to the sides of a triangle, and whose 
magnitudes are represented respectively by the sides to which the 
velocities are perpendicular. 

9. If three velocities Vj, keep a point at rest, and we have 

given the magnitude and direction of 9,, the magnitude only of 2/3, and 
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the direction only of find the direction of and the magnitude 
ofv^ 

THE POLYGON OF VELOCITIES. 


22. Statement.— If a point have several Compoiunt 
Velocities which ^re represented in magnitude and direction 
by the sides of any polygon taken in ^rder^ the point is at rest. 



Let the velocities OM., ON ... be represented in magni¬ 
tude and direction by AB., BCy CDy DEy EA; then the 
point is at rest. 


Draw AC and AB. 

The resultant of OAf, resultant of AB, BCsAC. 
(Art. 20, Note 2.) 

The resultant of OAf, ONy ( 7 /*= resultant of ACy CD 
= AD. 

The resultant of OM, ONy OPy OQ = resultant of ADy DE 
= AE. 

The resultant of OAfy ON, OPy OQy = resultant of 
AEy EA = Ztxo. (Art. 17, Cor.) 

Therefore the point O is at rest. (q.e.d.) 

Cor.—I f a point have several component velocities 
represented in magnitude and direction by all but one of 
the sides of a polygon taken in order, their resultant is 
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represented in magnitude and direction by that remaining 
side taken in the reverse direction. 

If the velocities OM^ ON^ OP^ OQ be represented in 
magnitude and direction by AB, BC, CD, DE, then it 
may be shown by the method given above that their resultant 
is represented in magnitude and direction by AE, which 
proves the proposition. 

23. If then, without removing the pen from the paper, 
we draw straight lines equal and parallel to the several 
component velocities which a point may possess, we shall 
find that our lines will either form a closed figure, or they 
will not: if they do form a closed figure, then we infer that 
the Resultant is zero, and therefore that the point is at 
rest: if they do not form a closed figure, then we infer from 
the Corollary just stated that the line necessary to close the 
figure, and drawn in the opposite way to our other lines, will 
represent the Resultant in magnitude and direction. 

This proposition is also true when the velocities are not 
all in the same plane. 

24. The converse of the Polygon of Velocities 

not necessarily true: that is, * If a point be at rest when 
possessed of any number of velocities more than three, we 
cannot represent these velocities in magnitude by the sides 
of any polygon drawn parallel to their directions,* because 
it does not follow that rectilineal figures (except triangles, 
Euc. vi. 4) which are equiangular must have their sides 
proportional—in other words, they need not be similar 
figures. 


THE PARALLELOPIPED OF VELOCITIES. 

2S Statement. —If a point have three Component Velo¬ 
cities which are represented in magnitude and direction hy the 
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three edges of a parallelopipedy their resultant is represented 
in magnitude and direction by the diagonal through the point. 

Let the component velo¬ 
cities be represented in 
magnitude and ^direction by 
OAy OB, OC, the adjacent 
edges of a parallelepiped. 

Their resultant is repre¬ 
sented in magnitude -and 
direction by the diagonal OE. 

Draw OD, CE, and OE. 

The resultant of the components OA and OB will 
be represented by OD. (Art. 18.) 

And since ODEC is a parallelogram, 

; 

the resultant of OD and OC will be represented by OE \ 
.*. OE will represent the Resultant of OA, OB, OC. (q.e.d.) 



26. If these Component Velocities act in directions at 
right angles to each other, we can very easily obtain an 
expression for the resultant in terms of the components. 

Let be the resultant of the components Vx, v^, v^, in the 
directions OA, OB, OC respectively, 

Then OD^=Vx-\-v^, (Art. 19. Cor. i.) 
and OE^-^OD'^-^vf 

Example. —Three velocities 16, 63, and 156, are impressed on a 
point at right angles to each other; required the magnitude of their 
resultant. 

»»=i6*-» + 63*+i562 
= 256+3969 + 24336 
= 28561; 

©=169. 

Therefore the resultant velocity is 169. 

B 
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27 * Before noticing the general method of finding the 
Resultant of several velocities in the same plane, it is 
necessary to point out the way- in which a velocity may be 
resolved into two velocities at. right angles to each other. 

28. As we have seen |||at two Simultrneous Velocities 
can be combined into a resultant velocity (Art. 18), so we 
can resolve a single velocity into two simultaneous com¬ 
ponent velocities. 

For example, if a velocity 
be represented by C?C, then 
it can be resolved into the 
simultaneous components OA 
and OB. 

Now in resolving a velocity into two others we cannot 
speak of one component as quite independent of the other, 
because by the geometry of the parallelogram the magnU 
tude of OA will evidently depend on the direction of OB. 
Hence, when we speak of the component of a velocity 
in any particular direction, .we must know the direction of 
the other component. In practice it is most convenient to 
take the second direction at right angles to the first; and 
we may then speak of the component of a given velocity in 
any direction^ it being understood that the direction of the 
other component is perpendicular to it 

The component in this case is called the '‘resolvedpart' 
*of the velocity in the required direction. 

29. To determine tJu components of a velocity in any given 
direction and at right angles to that direction. 

Let OC denote any velocity, and it is required to find 
^the components of which it is the resultant, one in the 
direction of the straight line DE^ the other at right angles 
to this direction. 
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Through O draw OX parallel to Z>£j and at right 
angles to OX. 



DraA^ CA and CB perpendicular to OX and O Y respec¬ 
tively. 

Then OACB is a parallelogram, and OC will be the 
resultant of the velocities re|)resented by OA and OB. 

Since these velocities are at right angles to each other, it 
follows that the resolved part of OC in the direction OX 
(or D£) will be represented by OA {=Vi), and in the 
direction OYby OB {=Vi). Let the angle AOC= 0 . 

Now OA=OC cos AOC, 
and OB=OC cos {go'‘'—AOC); 

=v cos 0 

and Vt =v cos (90°—sin 0. 

Therefore tAe component of a velocity in any direction is 
found by multiplying the velocity by the cosine of the angle 
between the direction of the velocity and the line along which 
the component is required to act. 

Note i. —If two velocities arc inclined at any angle, they have only 
one resultant; and this may always be found by the Parallelogram of 
Velocities. But any velocity may be decomposed into any number 
of pairs of components, because by Geometry the same straight line 
may be a diagonal of an infinite number of parallelograms ; or on any 
straight line an infinite number of polygons may be constructed, ( 51 a 
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Art. 22, Cor.) If, however, one component be given in direction, its 
magnitude, and that of the other at right angles to it, may always be 
found. 

Note 2.—If in the diagram OC denote a velocity in a direction 
between north and east, then while the point has moved from O to C, 
it is evident that it has moved due northy a distance represented by 
OB, and due east, a distance represented by OA. 

Example i. —If a point move with a velocity of 100 in a direction 
making an angle of 60“ with the horizon, find its horizontal and 
vertical components. 

Hor. comp. = 100 cos 60®= 100 x i = 50. 


Vert. comp. = 100 cos 30®= 100 x — =5oV3 = 86-6. 


Example ii.—A point moves with a velocity of iocx> f. -s. in a direction 
inclined to the horizon at an angle of 45®; find its vertical component. 
Let r'2 denote the vertical component. 


Then ^2 = 1000 cos 45“ = 1000—= = 707-1 f.-s. 

V2 


Examples— VI. 

1. Find the horizontal and vertical components of a velocity of 80 
whose direction is inclined at 30° to horizon. 

2 . A velocity of 200V3 *• inclined at an angle of 30® to the 

horizon, find its horizontal component. 

3. A particle moves with a velocity of 1 20 up .. plane, inclined at an 
angle of 30® to the horizon ; with what speed is it travelling horizontally 
and vertically ? 

4. A ship is making 14 miles an hour on a no.th-east course; how 
fast is she moving east, and also north ? 

* 5. Three velocities 20^/3^ 30V2, 40, are impressed on a [loint in 
directions making angles of 30°, 45®, and 60® respectively with a fixed 
straight line; find the velocity of the point in a direction parallel to 
that line. 

» 6. Three velocities, 12, 15, 24, are inclined at angles 30®, 45®, 120* 
respectively to a given straight line; find the velocity with which the 
point tends to move along that line, and also along the line at right 
angles to it. 

• 7. Two velocities, and in the direction of OA and OB respec- 
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lively, include an angle of 30“; find their combined components along 
a line which makes an angle of 120“ with the direction of OA, and 30“ 
with the direction of OB. 

30. To find the Resultant of any number of velocities 
'possessed by a poiftt. 

This may be done in three ways. 

(i.) By repeated applications of the Parallelogram of 
Velocities. 

Find the resultant of any two of the velocities; then of 



this resul'anl and the next velocity; and so on for any 
given number components. The final resultant so found 
will be the Resultant of the given velocities. 

Let OA^ OC reyesent three velocities. 

Completing tne parallelograms as in the figure, we have, 
OV^ the resultant of OA and OB^ (Art. 18) 
and OV^ the resultant of OV^ and OC ; 
of OA^ OB^ OC. 

('X.') By the Polygon of Velocities. 

Construct a figure whose sides taken in order will repre¬ 
sent the magnitude and direction of the given components ; 
then the line closing the figure and tahen in the opposite 
direction will completely represent the Resultant. (Art 23.) 

The student ought to notice that the order in which we draw the 
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lines is quite immaternl, and that it will not make any difference if the 
lines cross each other. The annexed figures will make this clear. 



In Fig. L the lines are drawn in the order i, 4, 2, 3, 5. 

In Fig. ii. If 4* 3 > 5 » 

In Fig. 111. 91 99 If I9 ^9 4* 

In each fi^re the dotted line represents the Resultant in magnitude 

and direction. 




at? 


(iii.) resolv¬ 
ing the velocities 
along two straight 
lines at right an¬ 
gles to each other^ 
and compounding 
the components 
thus found. 

Let O be Si 
point possessing 
velocities fully 
represented by 


OA, OB, OC, OD, OE. 
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Through O draw two straight lines xxx ^nd jyi at right 
angles to each other. 

Resolve the velocities along xxi and^i respectively. 
The components along xxi in the direction Ox will then be 
OA cos xOA; OB cos xOB \ OCcos xOC .... (Art. 29.) 

The components along in the direction Oy will be 

OA cosyOA ; OB cosy OB; OCcosyOC .... 
or, OA smxOA; OB sin xOB; OC sin xOC .... 

Let X denote the algebraical sum of the components in 
the direction Ox, (Art. 17, Note.)* 

Let Y denote the algebraical sum of the components in 
the direction Oy, 

X= 0 A cos xOAOB cosxOB-\- .... 

And y= OA sin xOA + OB sin xOB-^ .... 

Then we have two velocities, X and K, at right angles to 
each other. Let V denote the resultant of these velocities. 

Then Y*=X*-\-Y\ (Art 19, Cor. i.) 

This determines the magnitude of the Resultant. 

If B be the angle which V makes with Ox^ then 



And this determines the direction of the Resultant 

Note i. —The usual conventions about the positive and negative 
directions of straight lines must be carefully attended to. For example, 
if jr=8 and 6, then K=io, and the point would move in the 

region xOy ^; but if X——% and y= -6, then the point would move 
in the region x^Oy^ with the velocity = lo. 

-it Note 2. —In practice it is often desirable, in order to lessen the labour 
of numerical computation, lo draw xx^ or yyi coincident with the 
direction of one of the component velocities. 


* The student will remember that a line Oxi is positive when measured 
in the direction Oxi, but it must be considered negahve when measured 
in the direction Ox, 
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Note 3,— If the point is at rest, then V=o, 

X^-\r 3^=0; and X niust=o and Y must=o separately. 

From this we infer that if a point be at rest when possessed of any 
number of velocities, then the algebraical sums of their components 
in any two directions at right angles to each other must.be separately 
equal to zero; and conversely, if these algebraical sums be each equal 
to zero, the point is at rest. 

Example. —A point has four sinmltaneous velocities of lo f.-s. The 
angle between first and second is 30®, between the second and third is 
60“, between the third and fourth is 30". Find the magnitude of the 
resultant. 

Drawing xrj to coincide with the first component, it is evident that 
yy^ ^ill coincide with the third. 

Then JlTss 10 +10 cos 30® +10 cos 90® +10 cos 120®, 

and F= 10 cos 90^+ 10 cos 60“ + 10+10 cos 30*; 

•*’=>o+i2^ + o-io.i=5 + 5N/3, 

K=o+io. 4 +io + — 2 ^=iS + 5V3, 

V^=X^+ K==(5 +5*^)2+(15+ 5^3)^=400 + 200^3 
= 100 (4 + 2V3); 

F=io (V3+i) = 27*32 f.-s. 

CHANGE OF VELOCITY. 

31. When a certain velocity has been changed into 
another velocity the question may be asked, ‘What has been 
the change of velocity?’ We can answer this by saying 
that a given component and an unknown velocity have 
produced a given resultant, and tAe unknown component 
represents in magfiiiude and direction the ^change of velocity.^ 



32. To make this clear, suppose that a velocity OA at 
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any instant is changed into a velocity DE at another 
instant, and we require to find the change of velocity in the 
interval We draw OB equal and parallel to DE, join AB^ 
and complete the parallelogram OABC, Then OB is the 
resultant of OA and OC. 

That is, OC (or AB) in combination with OA has pro¬ 
duced a velocity represented in magnitude and direction 
by DE. 

Therefore OC (or AB) measures the * change of 
velocity ’ in the interval in both magnitude and direction. 

Note. —The student must therefore remember that the ‘change of 
velocity** is not denoted by the difference between the velocities at the 
beginning and end of any interval unless the direction of the velocity 
has during that interval been in the same straight line. This is 
important. 

Example i.—A velocity of 10 to the north is changed into a velocity 
of 6 to the south ; find the change of velocity. 

Here we ask, ‘ What velocity when compounded with a velocity of 
10 north will produce a velocity of 6 south? ’ 

Let z/=velocity required. 

Then if a velocity to the north is positive, one to the south will be 
negative. 

Therefore, »+io=—6. 

. *. V— — 16. 

Hence the change of velocity is 16 to the south. 

Example ii. — A velocity of 6 to the east is changed to a velocity of 
6^2 to the north-east; find the 
change of velocity. 

Construct the fig. as in Art. 32. 

The A OAB is evidently right- 
angled at Ay and A 0 B= 4 S'‘t 
.*. AB=A 0 = 6 . 

Hence the change of velocity is 6 to the north. 

Example iii.—A point is moving with a velocity bf 10 {OA)t and 
during an interval its change of velocity is 14 {OB)y in a directior 
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* making an angle of 60** with its first direction. Find the motion of the 
point at the end of the interval. 



OC is the resultant of OA and OB. 

OC^-io^+ i4* + 2. 10. 14. cos6o“. 
.•.^?f7*=ioo+i96+ 140; 

=436; 

,\OC=2\/iog. 

__ CD Vertical comp, of OB _14 sin y \/3 

OD OA + Hor. comp, of OB~" 10 +14 cos 60“ 10+ 7’ 

The point is moving with a velocity of 2^/109 iit a direction which 

makes an angle with its first direction whose tangent is 


Examples— VII. 

1. A point has a velocity at a certain instant of lo f.-s. to the west, 
and at another instant a velocity of 6 f.-s. to the north-west; find the 
change of velocity in the interval. 

2. The direction of the velocity (v) of a point is changed by 66”, but 
its m^nitude remains the same; find the change of velocity in the 
interval. 

3. A point has a velocity of 12 to the east at one instant and a 
velocity of 12 to the south at another instant; what is the change of 
velocity ? 

4. A point, is describing a circle whose radius is 10 feet with a 
velocity of 25 f.-s. ; find the change of velocity during the time the 
point describes an arc (1} of 60° ; and {2) of 90”. 

5. A point has velocity of i f.-s., and it suffers a chanp^e of velocity 
of ^ f.-s. in a direction which is inclined at an angle 60” to the 
original direction of the motion; find final velocity. 
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ANGULAR VELOCITY. 

33. If C? be a fixed point, P any other point, and OA 
a fixed straight line, then the 
rate at which tifv. angle A OP is 
altering measures the angular 
velocity of P about O. It is 
evident that if P be not moving 
in a straight line to or from (9, 
it must always have some angular 
velocity about O. 

34. The Unit of angular velocity is that uniform 
angular velority with which a point describes the unit angle 
(a radian) in unit time. 

The symbol a> is used to denote the angular velocity of a 
point expressed in circular measure. 

When equal angles are described in all equal intervals 
of time the angular velocity is uniform; if not, it is said to 
be variable. 

Uniform angular velocity is measured by the number 

of unit angles described in unit of time. 

Variable angular velocity is measured at any 

instant by the number of unit angles which would be 
described in a unit of time if the angular velocity at that 
instant remained uniform for the unit of time. 

If w be the angular velocity of a point P^ an 4 t the time 
in which it describes the angle A OP, then A OP= 

35. If V be the linear velocity with which P is moving in 
the ciiscumference of the circle whose radius is r, then we 
may connect the linear and angular velocities as follows:— 

Let motion take place for / seconds. 
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the measure of the angular velocity = ^ 

radius of the circle 

Examples— VIII. 

Takeir=??. 

7 

1. If a point be moving on the circumference of a circle whose 
radius is 3 feet with a velocity of f.-s., find its angular velocity. 

“ 3 63' 

2. A point is moving in a circle of 20 feet with a velocity of 20 feet 
per second ; find the angular velocity. 

3. A point is moving with an angular velocity of ™ in a circle 

whose radius is 10 feet; find its linear velocity. ^ 

4. A point is moving with uniform velocity z/along the circumference 
of a circle, radius r ; find its angular velocity about a point on the cir¬ 
cumference at the other end of the diameter. 

5. If a ball at the end of a string make a complete revolution in one 
second, find the angular velocity. 

6. Compare the angular velocities of the hour-hand, the minute-hand, 
and the second-hand of a watch. 

t 7. If the hour-hand be 3 inches long, find the linear velocity of its 
extremity. , 

If the minute-hand be twice as long as the second*hand, show that 
the end of the latter moves 30 times as fast as the end of the former. 

. & If the earth’s radius be 4000 miles, find the linear velocity of a 
point situated on the equator in foot-second units. 

9. Compare the linear velocities of the extremities of the hands of 
a clock, the hour-hand being 2 • 2 inches long, and the minute-hand 
3 • 6 inches. 


Then AP=vf, and AOF=s. 
but AOP= - ; 


W= 


OA 
vt 


V 


b>: 
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* 10. If a point move with a velocity z/ in a circle whose radius is r, 
and after a time / has described an angle A OP, show that the velocities 
of the point in the directions OA and a line perpendicular to OA are 
• vt 1 vt 

—©sin-, and v cos—, respectively. 

• RELATIVE VELOCITY. 

36. Def.— When the straight line joining two points 
changes either in magnitude or in direction, or in both, the 
points are said to have Relative Velocity. 

37 - Thus, if two points are moving in the same straight 
line with different velocities, the line which joins them is 
changing in magnitude but not in direction, and each of 
the points has a velocity relative to the other. 

If a point is moving on the circumference of a circle its 
distance from the centre changes in direction but not in 
magnitude, and the moving point has a velocity relative to 
the centre. 

Generally, if two points move with different velocities 
along two lines, the line which joins them changes both in 
magnitude and direction, and each of these points has a 
velocity relative to the other. 

38. Now suppose that two trains are moving in the same 
direction with equal velocities (however great) on parallel 
lines close together, then a person sitting well back in a 
carriage of either train and in full view of the other, would 
not be conscious of that other train possessing any motion 
whatever^ —supposing, of course, the motion of his own 
train to take place on perfectly smooth rails. 

If the velocities of the trains are not equal, then a person 
in either would be conscious of a velocity in the other 
equal to the difference of the velocities, but this velocity 
would appear to have opposite directions to the respective 
passengers. 
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39 - This may be very easily explained by a figure:— 

A__ P X 

c_ ) p r Y 

I 

Let one train move along AX with a velocity AB ; 

and the other along C Y with a velocity CD. 

Cut off from AB a part AE=CD. 

Then AB^AE-k-EB, 

i.e. the velocity of the faster is equal to the resultant of two 
components one of which is equal to the velocity of the 
slower train. 

Now the component AE of the velocity AB would not 
be apparent to a person moving with the equal velocity 
CD. There remains the component EB^ which will carry 
the faster train ahead of the other; and this component is 
the difference of the velocities. Thus to a person in the 
slower train, the faster will have only a velocity represented 
by the difference of the velocities in the direction of the 
faster. 

Next, in CK take CF—AB. 

Then CD=^CF—DF, ot=CF-{-FD. (Art. 15.) 
t.e. CD is equal to a velocity AB'm its own direction, and 
a velocity FD in the opposite direction. 

Now a person in the faster would not be conscious of the 
component CF^ but he would be conscious of the component 
FD^ and of that only. And hence the slower train would 
appear to him to move backwards with the velocity FD^ 
which is the difference of the velocities. 

In each case, therefore, where the velocities have the 
same direction, the magnitude of the Relative Velocity is 
the difference of the velocities. 

The student can easily show in like manner that when 
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the velocities have opposite directions the magnitude of the 
Relative Velocity is equal to their sum. 

40. The same result may be more briefly shown as 

follows, but the principle is the same:— 

Let the velocUy of . ^ v 

.. ... V A 14/ ^ X 

the faster train . > 

that of the slower B^=.v. 

Suppose that u—v-^x. B q/ ^ Y 

A person in B is not 

conscious of the component v in but he is of 4:; and this therefore 
will be the velocity with which the faster moves ahead of the other. 
Again v-u—x. 

A p^son in A is only conscious of the component -jt in B, and this 
will appear to carry the slower train backwards at a rate x. 

In each case x the diflerence of u and v will be the magnitude of the 
Relative Velocity, and its direction will depend upon which train is 
selected as that whose relative motion is wanted. 

41. Let us next consider the case where the directions are 
not parallel. 



A ^ a 

Suppose that two ships close to one another at A and C 
have velocities represented in magnitude and direction by 
AB and CD respectively. 

Resolve CD into two components, one of which, CE^ is 
equal and parallel to AB, and complete the parallelogram 
CEDE. (Art 28,) Then CD is the resultant velocity of 
velocities represented by CE and CF. 

Now by what has gone before a person in A is not con- 
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scious of that part of C*s motion represented 0 ^ C£ (Art. 
38), but he is of that motion only which is represented by 
CF. Hence represents the Relative Velocity of C with 
regard to A in magnitude and direction. 

In the same way the velocity of A with regard to C may 
be found. It is equal to the other in magnitude, but 
opposite in sign. The student will find it profitable to draw 
the figure as a test of his grasp of this part of the subject. 

Note. —The shortest distance apart between the ships may be found 
by drawing from A a perpendicular to produced if necessary. 
The Relative Velocity is often denoted by V. 

I 

Example i.—One point is going due east with a velocity of 10, 
another due east with a velocity of 25 ; find the velocity of the latter 
relative to the former. 

V=2$ — 10= 15 due east. 

Example ii.—If the latter point were travelling west with a velocity 
of 12, what would be the relative velocity ? 

y=io+ 12 = 22 due west. 


Example iii.—One train A is going N. at the rate of 30 miles an 
hour, another B due W. at 40 miles an hour; find the velocity of the 



relative velocity is 50 
east and west line an 



latter relative to the former. 

We break up BD (40) into BE 
(30) due north, and BF ( V) equal 
and parallel to ED^ somewhere 
between south and west. 

J'*==402+36“=2500 

tan ; 


Zt5/'=tan-‘ (i). 
Hence the magnitude of the 
miles an hour, and its direction makes with the 
angle whose tangent is f. 


Example !▼.—Explain why rain falling vertically appears to a person 
in a train moving rapidly through it to move in a slanting direction. 
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Let a droj^ of rain have a 
represent the velocity of the 
train. Resolve into the 
components equal and 

parallel to XV and AD (equal 
and parallel to Then 

AD will be the only com¬ 
ponent of which the traveller 
can take note, and BAD will 


vertical velocity AB^ and let XV 



be the angle of apparent deflection from the vertical. 


42. Now if two points are in motion their relative motion 
is not changed if the same velocity, in magnitude and 
direction, is impressed on each ; and hence another very 
useful method of finding the Relative Velocity of a point At 
with regard to another is to imagine impressed upon 
each, in composition with its own velocity, a velocity equal 
and opposite to the velocity of B will now be at rest, 
and the new velocity of A will be its relative velocity with 
regard to B. This method is often more easy of application 
than that of resolving one of the velocities. 

Thus in Example iii. above, if we imjjress on both A and B a velo¬ 
city of 30 miles an hour in a southward direction, the train A will be 
at rest, and the diagonal of the parallelogram whose sides are BD and 
BE (drawn due south from B) will be BF as before. 


Examples —IX. 

1. Two points are moving along a line in the same direction with 
velocities of 30 and 20; find their relative velocity. 

2. If the points in Ex. i. were moving in opposite directions, find 
their relative velocity. 

. 3 * R the points in Ex. i. were moving along lines at right angles to 
each other, find their relative velocity. 

4 > Two trains run through a station on lines whose directions in« 
elude an angle of 60“ with velocities of 20 and 35 respectively; find 
their relative velocity. 


C 
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5. A ship is sailing due N. with a speed of 10 knots, and another 
S.W. with a speed of 15 knots; find the velocity of the latter relative 
to the former. 

6. Two points A and B are moving on a horizon^l plane, A with a 

velocity of 2 f.-s. due N., and B with a velocity of VS due E.; find 
the velocity of B relative to A. , 

7. Two steamers leave the mouth of a harbour at the same time, one 
going due E. with a speed of 12 knots, and the other due N. with a 
speed of 16 knots; show that they separate from each other at the rate 
of 20 knots. 

# 8. A ship is sailing due N. at 5 miles an hour; in what apparent 

direction and with what relative velocity must a man run on her deck 
that his actual motion over the ground maybe due W., and his absolute 
velocity 5 miles an hour ? 

9. A ship A is sailing due E. 6 knots. A person in A observes an¬ 
other, By on the port bow ; B appears to be going due N., and is known 
to be going 12 knots ; find her course. 

10 . Why does a person walking rapidly in rain which is descending 
vertically hold his umbrella somewhat in front ? 

11. A man walks at the rate of 3f miles an hour in rain falling verti¬ 
cally at the rate of 40 f.-s. ; in whai direction will the rain strike him ? 
\ 12 , A is due W. of By and distant from him 200 feet. A starts to 
walk due E. with a velocity of 8 f.-s., and at the same instant B pro¬ 
ceeds due N. with a velocity of 6 f.-s.; find (1) their relative velocity, 
(2) their nearest distance to each other, (3) when they are nearest to 
each other. 

13. Two persons are placeu at A and By 5 yards apart. The first 
starts to walk from A io B z.* the rate of 3 yards per second, and the 
other starts from B at right angles to the line BA at the rate of 4 yards 
per second ; what is their shortest distance apart, and the time of 
reaching it? 

14. A boy is running with a speed of a f.-s., and passing through rain 
falling vertically with a velocity of b f. -s. He holds an open tube in such 
a manner that a drop entering it traverses its length along the axis; at 
what angle does he hold it ? 

15. To a passenger in a train moving at the rate of 45 miles an hour, 
through rain falling vertically, the direction of the drops appears to 
make an angle tan~^(^) with the vertical; find the velocity of the 
rain. 

^ i6.‘A traveller moving due E. at 4 miles an hour observes that the 
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wind seems to blow directly from the N., and on doubling his speed it 
appears to blow from the N.E. ; find the true direction of the wind, 
and its velocity. 

17. A farmer driving to market on a road going due W. feels the 
wind from the N.W.; and returning at the same speed he feels the 
wind N.E. Explai^^ this, the wind not having changed its true direc¬ 
tion during the day. 

\ 18- A wind is on the beam ; as the ship’s speed increases the wind 
appears to draw more ahead. Explain this by a diagram. 

19. Two trains moving in the same direction on parallel lines ap¬ 
pear to a passenger to pass each other in 2 minutes; on the faster 
reversing its direction, they lepass each other in 30 seconds. The 
slow'er speed being 21 miles an hour ; find the faster. 

20. Aj B, C run a race, B having 30 and C having 50 yards start. 
After 32 seconds B passes C, and 16 seconds later is passed by A. 
When did A pass C? 

21. The wheel of a carriage is 4 feet in diameter, and it makes 3J 
revolutions per .econd ; find the velocity of any point in the circum¬ 
ference relative to the centre. 

22 . Three railways, AB^ AC, AD, which make angles of 30" with 
each other, meet in A, and three engines pass through A at the same 
time, on the three lines with uniform velocities, such that at any in¬ 
stant they are in a line perpendicular to AB. Show that to a person 
on the first engine the velocities of the other two engines would appear 
to be as I : 3. 

23. A train is going 28 miles an hour, when a bullet moving hori¬ 
zontally enters a compartment at one corner and passes out at the 
corner diagonally opposite. The compartinent is 8 feet between the 
windows, and is 6 feet wide, the sine of the angle between the paths 
of the bullet and train being ^ ; find the velocity of the bullet. 

24. Two particles move with the same uniform velocity v on the cir¬ 
cumferences of two concentric circh (radii r and 2r), starting from 
points on the same straight line OAB through the centre and on the 
same side of it. Determine the direction and magnitude of their 
relative velocity when the particle on the smaller circle has described 
one-third of the circumference. 

25. If a watch be laid face upwards on a table, and moved without 
rotation along the line joining the figures 9 and 3 on the dial, with the 
velocity with which the extremity P of the minute hand moves when 
at rest, prove that the velocity of P at any instant relative to the 
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table is perpendicular and proportional to the line joining P at that 
instant with the position of P at any half-hour. 

26. If X be the distance between two points moving uniformly in one 
plane, Ftheir relative velocity, and v the resolved parts of Fin, 
and perpendicular to, the direction of x, show that their shortest dis- 

tance apart is ^. and the time of arriving at this L . 

V e» . 

27. Two railw’ay trains are moving in lines at right angles towards a 
crossing, 1 mile and ^ mile off respectively, the velocities being 40 and 
30 miles per hour lespeclively. Show that their shortest distance 
apart is ^ mile. 

28. A ship A sails due JV at miles per hour. Anotlier ship fi 

is at a given time 8 miles from bearing 30“ west of north. Prove 
that if B sails at 4 miles per hour there are two directions in wliich she 
will meftt A , one at the end of i hour, the other at the end of 2 hours. 

29. Practice is carried out from a ship steaming at u f.-s.’ in a circle 
round a target abeam, with guns firing with a muzzle velocity of 
V f.-s. Prove that the axis of the gun must be tr.aincd alt through 


an angle sin “ 



For instance, if «=I5 knots, and »=;i500, show that this angle 
bectimes nearly i“. 

30. On board a ship steaming N.E. at 12 knots, the relative 
velocity of the wind as estimated from the clouds is 4 knots from N. 
Changing her course without altering .>vpccd, the wind appears to blow 
from N.W. Construct the new course of the ship. 

31. When a steamer is going N. at 15 knots, a vane on the mast¬ 
head points E.N.E., and when the steamer stojis, the vane points 
S.E. ; show that the velocity of the wind is also 15 knots. 

Show that if tlie vane points due E. the course of the steamer has 
been changed to N.E. 



CHAPTER II. 

ACCELERATED VELOCITY. 

43. Def.—W hen the velocity of a point is changing, the 
rate at which the velocity is being changed^ is called the 

Acceleration of the Velocity. 

44. The term Acceleration is here used to denote any 
change in the velocity, whether that change be an increase 
or a decrease. If the acceleration measured in one direction 
be regarded as positive, then when measured in the opposite 
direction it must be considered as negative; and a negative 
acceleration is what is called a retardation in popular 
language. 

45. The phrase ‘acceleration of a point* is often used 
instead of ‘ acceleration of the velocity of a point.’ 

46. A velocity involves both magnitude and direction, and 
if either, or both, of these elements be changing, the velocity 
is said to be ‘ accelerated.’ 

For instance, the velocity of a falling body is said to be 
accelerated, because, while the direction of the velocity 
remains the same, the magnitude of the velocity is being 
changed. Again, the velocity of a point which describes 
the circumference of a circle with uniform velocity is ac¬ 
celerated, because, while the magnitude of the velocity re¬ 
mains the same, the direction of the velocity is being changed. 

87 
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The student must bear in mind this two-fold capability of 
change possessed by a velocity. The acceleration arising 
from the change in direction only is sometimes forgotten, 
or not understood. 

» 

47 . The ‘rate of change in the velociLy' of a point may 
be either uniform or variable. 

48. Def. —Uniform Acceleration in any direction 
means that the ‘ rate of change cf velocity' in that direction 
is the same at every instant. 

49. Def. —Variable Acceleration means that the ‘rate 
of change of velocity’ is not the same at any two consecutive 
instants. 

5a. The Unit Acceleration is the ‘ unit of velocity 
added per unit of time.’ 

The British Unit Acceleration, thereiore, is ‘a velocity of 
a foot per second added per second.’ 

The Unit Acceleration in the C G. S. system is ‘ a velocity of a 
centimetre per second added per second.’ 

And generally : If *x feet ’ and * / seconds ’ are the units of space .and 
time selected, then the Unit Acceleration wdl be ‘a velocity of x feet 
per / seconds added per / seconds. * 

51. Uniform Acceleration is measured by the rate 
at which the velocity is increased per unit of time. 

Thus an acceleration of 12 in the foot-second units will 
imply that the velocity of a moving point is increased by 12 
feet per second every second. And this will be denoted 
by ‘ 12 f.-s.-s.’ 

A point moving from rest with an acceleration of 5 f.-s.-s. will therefore 
have velocities of 5, ip, 15, 20,... feet per second at the end of i, 2, 3, 
4, ...seconds respectively ; or, velocities of 2J, 5, 74,10, ...feet per sec. 
at tbe end of 4t 2, ... seconds respectively. 

And if after successive seconds we discover that a moving point has 
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velocities of 20, 16, 12, ...feet per second, we are justified in saying that 
the point has been moving with a negative acceleration of 4 feet per 
second per second. (Art. 44.) 

52. Variable acceleration is measured at any 

instant by the increase of velocity which would be added 
in a unit of tim«? if the rate of increase of velocity at that 
instant remained the same throughout the unit of time. 

53. Def. —The average or mean acceleration 

during any time may be found by dividing the whole 
velocity gainea during the time by that time. 

It may be acMeH here, once for all, that when we speak of dividing 
velocity by time, we divide the numerical measure of the one by that of 
the othtfr. The phrase otherwise is nonsense. 

54 . Note i. —Ac> leration is now generally demoted by thesymbol 
‘a.’ In older works on Mechanics the letter ‘/’ was used, when the 
erroneous term ‘ ac2e'*‘rating force ’ was employed to express an in- 
crease of velocity. 

Note 2.— t nothing be said to the contrary, the student will under¬ 
stand that wc are using the ‘ foot-second * system of units. 

55. ROPOSITION \.—If we pass front the ^foot-second' 
units tv any other unit a of space and time^ then the New Unit 
of Acceleration varies directly as the new unit of space, and 
inversely as the square of the new unit of Hme. 

Lf't X feet be the new unit of space, and let t seconds be 
the new unit of time. 

By Definition (Art. 5u) the New Unit of acceleration 
= a vel. of X feet per t secs, added per t sec. 
s X times a vel. of i foot per t secs, added per t secs. 

= ^ times a vel. of 1 foot per i sec. added per t secs. 

s ~ times a vel. of i foot per i sec. added per i sec. 

/2 

= — times the ‘ foot-second' unit of acceleration. 
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New Unit=^x 01 d Unit 


k X 

= because the Old Unit is constant; 

New Unit oc by Algebra, 

XT TT •*. Unit of space 
t . e . New Unit oc ——4—,o / \ 

(Unit of time/ (q.e.d.) 

56. Proposition II .—Measure of an acceleration^ 
when we pass from the foot-second^ units to any other units^ 
varies directly as the square of the unit of time^ and inversely 
as the new unit of space. 

Since any Quantity = Measure x Unit of that quantity, 
we can assert, by Algebra, that the Measure of the quantity 
varies inversely as the Unit employed. 

And therefore, by Proposition I., we infer at once that 

the Measure of an acceleration cx (Unit of time)' (q e ) 

Unit of space 

Or, the Projiosition may be established directly from 
Definition, as follows :— 

X feet be the new unit of space, 
and let t seconds be the new unit of time. 

Let a be the measure of an acceleration in the 
‘ foot-second ’ units. 

Let a I be the measure of the same acceleration in the 
‘ X feet-/ seconds ’ units. 

Then a means that the velocity is increased by 

a times a vel. of i foot per i sec. per i sec. (Art. 51.) 




or, - times a vel. of x feet 

X 

or, — times a vel. of x feet per t secs. 

X 
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or, 


o/* 

X 


times a vel. of x feet per / secs, per t secs. 


— is the Measure of the acceleration in the new units. 

X 

But, by data, the Measure in the new units is aj; 



But a is a constant, 



X 


X 


i.e. the Measure of the acceleration oc (q.e.d.) 

Unit of space 

57 . When required to change the measure of an accelera¬ 
tion from one system of units to another, the student is 
strongly advised to avoid stated formulae, and to work each 
question directly from Definition. The following examples 
will sufficiently explain the method of working here recom¬ 
mended :— 


Example i.—If 32 be the measure of an acceleration in the f.-s. 
system, Bnd its measure in the ‘ foot-minute ’ system. 

Let a be the measure required. 

A velocity of 32 feet per second added per second 
~ ,, 32 x6o feet per 6a seconds added per second 

T ,, 32 X 60^ feet per 60 seconds added per 60 seconds ; 

. a —32 X 60® = 115,200 feet per minute per minute. 
Example ii.—If no be the measure of an acceleration in the f.-s. 
system, find its measure in the ‘ mile-hour ’ system. 

Let a be the measure required. 

A velocity of 110 feet per second per second 

= ,, miles per second per second 

5280 

s ,, 3 )^ miles per hour per second 

” 5280 ^ ^ 

= * miles per hour per hour ; 

” 5280 ^ ^ 

. a= 3600X 3600miles per hour per hour. 

5280 
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Example iiU—An acceleration which is measured by 32 in the f.>i. 
system is measured by 640 when the unit of space is 5 feet; find the 
unit of time. 

Let t seconds be the unit of time. 

Then 640 means that the velocity is increased by 

640 times 5 feet per t seconds per t seconds ; 
or, 640 X 5 times i foot per t seconds per t Seconds; 

or, times i foot per i second per t seconds; 


or, 


640^5 


times* 1 foot per i second per i second. 


But, by data, 32 means that the same velocity is increased by 32 

times 1 foot per i second per 1 second. 

. ,--^40x5 
. . 32-^— 

.*. ^=IO. 


The unit of time is therefore lo seconds. 

Example iv.—If a lo-acre field be represented by 100, and an ac¬ 
celeration by 5SI, which in the ‘ f.-s.’ system is measured by 32 ; find 
the unit of time. 

10 acres=4840 x 10 square yards ; 

. *. 100 square units=48,400 square yards; 

.I square unit=484 square yards; 

. I linear unit=22 yards; 

.*. Unit of space= 66 feet. 

Let t seconds be the unit of time. 

A velocity of 32 feet per second per second 

= ,, times 66 feet per second per second. 

66 


— 99 


— 99 


^ times 66 feet per t seconds per second. 

66 

times 66 feet per t seconds per / seconds. 

66 


and, by data, 58 5 means a velocity of 58I times 66 feet per t seconds 


per / seconds. 


••• 

/*=12I 


t=ll. 

The unit <tf time is therefore 11 seconds. 
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Example v. —If the unit of velocity be 6 f. -s. and unit of acceleration 
be 24 f.-s.-s.; required (i) the unit of time, and (2) the unit of space. 
Let t secs. =unit of time, and x feet=unit of space. 

By Definition, Unit Velocityfeet per t seconds. 


JC £ 

— - f.-s. 
t 


By data, UiMt Velocity = 6 f. -s.' 


-=6 


(I.) 


Again, by Definition, Unit Acceleration=unit velocity added per unit 
of time. ^ 

= - f.-s. added per t seconds 

f.-s.-s. 

but, by .data. Unit Acceleiation = 24 f.-s.-s. 


• ■ J=24 




( 2 -) 


Solving these equations, second, and feet. 

Therefore, Unit of time=J second ; Unit of space=ii feet. 


Examples— X. 

1. If the acceleration of a falling stone be 32 in the foot-second units, 
find its measure 

(a) when a yard and a second are the units; 

(^) when a yard and a minute are the units; 

. (r) when a mile and a minute are the units ; 

{d) when 5 yards and lo seconds are the units ; 

(f) when a fathom and ^ second are the units ; 

(f) when X feet and^ seconds are the units; 
ig) when a mile and an hour are the units. 

2. Find the ratio between an acceleration of 5 in the foot-second 
units, and an acceleration of 20 in the yard-minute units. 

3. If 10 be the measure of an acceleration of 40 in the foot-second 
units, what number will represent an acceleration of 5 when the units 
are a yard and a minute ? 

4. If an acceleration is represented by 32 in the f.-s. system, and by 
576 in a system of * x feet, 6V3. seconds ’ units; find x. 

5. If an acceleration is denoted by 27 when referred to a quarter of 
a minute and 25 feet as units, by what number will it be expressed 
when referred to a foot and a second ? 
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6. If the measure of an acceleration be the same in two systems, in 
which the units of time are 3 secs, and 5 secs., find the ratio of the 
units of space. 

7. If a be the measure of an acceleration when using I as unit of 

length and t as unit of time, find its measure when using /j and /j 
respectively. ^ 

8. If 10 be the measure of an acceleration when using 5 feet and 4 
seconds as units, find the measure if we use the units 4 feet and 
5 seconds respectively. 

9. Ir an acceleration when measured by the ‘ foot*second ’ system of 
units is 32, and is represented by 384 when a yard is unit of space, 
find unit of time. 

10. How often does the measure of an acceleration of 120 yards per 
minute per minute contain the measure of an acceleration of an inch 
per second per second ? 

11. A point is moving with an acceleration of 10 (metre-seconds); 
find its measure in the (centimetre-second) units. 

12. If 1760 yards per 60 seconds is the unit of velocity, and 3 feet 
be taken as the unit of length, what will be the unit of time ? 

^ 13. If the unit of velocity be 32 feet per 16 seconds, and the unit of 
acceleration be 32 feet per second per second, find the unit of time. 

^ 14. If the unit of velocity be 12 feet per 3 seconds, and the unit of 
acceleration be 900 miles per hour per hour, find the unit of time. 

15. If II yards per sec. per sec. be taken as the unit of acceleration, 
and 60 secs, be taken as the unit of time, required the unit of apace. 

# 16. If § mile be the unit of space, and i:: minutes be unit of time, 
find (l) unit of velocity, (2) unit of acceleration, in the ‘ f.-s.' system. 

17. If unit of velocity be 18 feet per 4^ secs., and unit of acceleration 
be 2 fathoms per ^ sec. per ^ sec , find (i) unit of time, an<l (2) unit of 

Sp£LC6« 

H 18. The measure of an acceleration is32-i2 in the foot-secdpiwnits; 
what is the unit of time in use when with a mile as unit of length the 
measure of the same acceleration is 87-6? 

» 19. The measures of an acceleration and a velocity when referred t<f 

(a+^) ft., (m+n) secs, and {a~d) ft., {m~n) secs, respectively are in 
the inverse ratio of their measures when referred to {a—6) ft., (/»—») 
secs, and {a+b) ft., secs. ; their measures when referred to a ft, 

m secs, and b It., n secs, are as ma: nb\ show that - .,sl—7* 

nr tf* 
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^ 20- Two bodies P and Q are moving from rest with accelerations 
measured in the ‘ inch-second ’ and ‘ yard-mmute ’ units respectively, 
and their measures are as 2 to i. If describe {x+y) feet in (a~6) 
seconds, and ^describe {x-jf) feet in {a+b) seconds, and the velocities 
of /’and Q measured in their respective units at the end of the {a—b) 
and {« + /») second| are as 10 to i, prove that a : ^=13 : n and 

: 7. 

58. Acceleration when uniform is measured by the ip- 
crease of velocity per unit of time fArt. 51); hence any 
straight line which represents a given velocity in magnitude 
and direction will also represent in magnitude and direction 
the acceleration which is measured by that velocity added 
per ursit of time. 


PARALLKLOGRARt OF ACCELERATIONS. 


59 - Statement.— ]f a point at any instant possesses two 
accelerations which are reprhented in magnitude and direction 
by two adjacent sides of a parallelogram^ their resultant 
acceleration is represented in magnitude and direction by the 
diagonal drawn through the point. 



We must show that the resultant acceleration, of two 
accelerations which are repre¬ 
sented in magnitude and direc¬ 
tion by OA and OB will be 
represented in magnitude and 
dire^pn by OC. 

s 4 ltb OA and OB represent 
the accelerations, 

they represent the velocities added by each in unit of time. 
The Parallelogram of Velocities (Art. 18) 
is true for all velocities, 
it is true for velocity added in unit of time; 

OC will fully represent the resultant velocity 
added in unit of time; 

f^Cwill fully represent the resultant acceleration. (q.e.d.) 
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60. The terms Component, Resultant, Resolution, Composition, 
apply to accelerations as well as to velocities, and we have analogous 
propositions. The Parallelogratn of Accelerations has just been estab¬ 
lished, and in the same way we might prove the 7 'riangle of Accelera¬ 
tions ^ the Polygon of AccelercUions^ etc. 

UNIFORM ACCELERATION IN A STRAIGHT LINE. 

61. If a point moving with a uniform velocity (u) become 
subject to a uniform acceleration (a) in the direction of its 
motion^ to find the velocity (zv) after a given time if). 

Our definition of the Measure of Uniform Acceleration 
(Art. 51) tells us that the velocity of the point is increased 
each second by the quantity a. 

At the beginning the velocity=w. 

At the end of i* „ ; 

y» „ 2« „ =«+2a; 

if }» ^ jj — U-\-t(l. 

But the final velocity is denoted by z/, 

.\v=u-\-at. 

Examples— XI. 

Z. A point moving with a velocity of 6 f.-s. has its velocity increased 
8 feet per second per second ; find its velocity after 12 seconds. 

2. A stone thrown vertically downwards from the top of a cliff with 
a velocity of 40 f.-s. is subject to an acceleration of 32 f.-s.-s. ; find its 
velocity after 3 seconds. 

3. In what time will.a point whose initial velocity is 10 acquire a 
velocity of 100 when moving with an acceleration of 6? 

4. A point moving at the rate of 140 yards per minute has its velocity 
uniformly increased, so that at the end of a quarter of a minute it is 
moving at the rate of 15 miles an hour; find the measure of the 
acceleration in the foot-second system. 

5. If a point moving with a uniform velocity of too f.-s. is subject to 
a constant retardation of 20 f.-s.-s., when will the particle be at rest? 
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62. If a point moving with uniform velocity (u) become 
subject to a uniform acceleration (a) in the direction of its 
motion ; to find the space (s) passed over in a given time if). 

Since the velocity increases uniformly throughout the 
given time, Xlci^ mean velocity during the interval will be 
half the sum of the extreme velocities. 

To find the value of the Mean Velocity during / seconds, 
we have— 

velocity at the beginning=« (By data.) 

„ „ end =«-|-a/ (Art. 61.) 

•.*. sum of the velocities =2«+a/ 

Mean Velocity 

2 

Now the space describe^ with uniform velocity in any 
velocity y, time. (Art. 9.) 



In Art. 76 another proof of this important result is given 
not involving the mean velocity. 


Examples —XI I. 

1. A point has an initial velocity of 100 f.s., and moves with a 
uniform acceleration of 10 f.-s.-s.; find distance passed over in 5 
seconds. 

2. A point describes 124 feet in 4 seconds under a uniform accelera¬ 
tion of 8 f..s.-s. ; find the initial velocity. 

3. A stone starting with an initial velocity of 29 f.-s. describes 750 

feet with an acceleration of 32 f.-s.-s.; find the time. ^ 

4. If a point moving with an initial velocity of 12 f.-s. describes 
252 feet under a uniform acceleration in 6 seconds, find the measure of 
the acceleration in the foot-second units. 
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If a point moving with uniform velocity («) describe a 
certain space {s) with a given cuceleration (a) in the direction 
of its motion ; to find the velocity if) at the end of that space. 

We have (Art. 6i); and (Art 62); 

= 7/- 4 -2a (///+ia/^) 

= 2/-+2a.j 

Then v— 7 i =vel ocity acquired wli i 1 e descr i hi n g t h e d i sta nee s. 

Examples—XIII. 

r 

1. A point has an initial velocity of 6 f.-s., and describes 8 feet with 
an acceleration of 4 f. -s. -s. ; find its final velocity. 

2. A point, having described 12 feet with an acceleration of 12 f.-s.-s, 
has a velocity of 18 f.-s. ; find its initial velocity. 

3. A point starting with initial velocity of 30 f.-s. describes 50 feet with 
an acceleration a, and has then a velocity of 40 f.-s. ; find the value of a. 

4. A point has a final velocity of 60 f.-s., having started with an 
initial velocity of 10 f.-s., and passed over 70 feet with uniform acceleia 
tion; find the measure of the acceleration in the foot-second units. 

5. A point starting with an initial^velocity of 12 f.-s. describes a 
certain space with an acceleration of 6 f.-s.-s., and has then a velocity of 
30 f.-s.; find the space passed over. 

64- Collecting the results obtained in Articles 61-63, we 
have— 

(j) v=u-\-at (connecting v and /), 

(2) ( » s „ /), 

(:i)v^=U^-h2as ( „ V „ s). 

These maybe called the ‘Formulae of Reference* 
for uniformly accelerated motion in a straight line. 

Note i, —If a point have no initial velocity, it is said to start from 
rest. In this case we must assume «=:0, in the 'Formulae of 
Reference.* 
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Note 2. —Ifthe acceleration be opposite to the direction of the initial 
velocity, then we must write a with a negative sign in the ‘ Formulae of 
Reference.' Art. 44.) 

Note 3.—A body falling freely under the earth’s attraction has its 
velocity increased each second by 32*08 feet per second at the Equator, 
by 32*18 at Greenwich, by 32*25 at the Pole. 

This case of unitbrm acceleration is so important that it is usual to 
denote its measure by the special letter 

If nothing be said to the contrary, the student may assume that g— 32. 

% 

Hxample i.—A point moving at the rate of 44 feet per second is 
brought to rest in 30 seconds by a constant retardation; find the 
measure of the retardation. 

Here m = 44, ® = o, 30, and a is required. 

We^evidently make use of + ; 

0 = 44 —a. 30; 

a= feet per sec. per sec. 

Hence we infer that the velocity is diminished at the rate of feet 
per second per second ; and thu^ in 30 seconds the point has lost all its 
velocity. 

Example ii.—A particle is thrown up with a velocity of 144 f.-s. ; 
after what time will its height be 320 feet ? 

If we agree to consider velocity, acceleration, and space, measured in 
one direction as positive, then when measured in the opposite direction 
they must be regarded as negative; In this question the initial velocity 
and the height are measured and the acceleration caused by gravity 
is measured down. If, therefore, we consider quantities .measured up as 
positive, then quantities measured down will be negative. 

Here «= 144 ; ^=320 ; a=g= —32 ; and t is required. 

We evidently make use of s = iit-\-\at^ ; 

. ■. 320= 144/- 4 X 32 X ; 

.’. 16^^—144^+320=0; 
whence / = 4, or 5. 

We conclude therefore that the particle is at the height of 320 feet in 
4 seconds and 5 seconds after its projection; in 4 seconds on its way 
up^ in 5 seconds on its way down. 

Example iii.—A particle is projected vertically upwards with a 
velocity of 160 f.-s. ; find (a) how high it will rise. 

{b) the time of ascent; 

(r) the velocity at the height of 300 feet; 

D 
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(^/) the velocity after 3^ seconds; 

{e) the velocity after 6 seconds. 

Hetjp »=i6o; o=^= -32. 

(a) Height attained — 

; 

o=i6o^-2X32xx; 

*. ^=400 feet. 

(b) Time of ascent — 

v—u-k-ai \ 

0= 160-32/; 

/= 5 seconds. 

(c) Velocity after describing 300 feet — 

— 2 as 

— 160®—2 X 32 X 300 
= 25,600-19,200 
=6,400 

.*. z'=So feet per second. 

(d) Velocity after 3J seconds — 

z;=M + a/ 

= 160-32 X — 

= 160—112 
=48 feet per second. 
i.e. a velocity of 48 ft. per sec. upwards. 

(e) Velocity after 6 seconds — 

v=u-Vat 
= 160—32x6 
= 160—192 

= - 32 feet per second ; 

i.e. a velocity of 32 feet per second downwards. 

Example iv,— A particle passes a point 528 feet high with a velocity 
of 128 f.-s. up; after what time will it return to the ground? 

Let us consider the positive direction down^ and the negative direction 
up. The ground is therefore 528 feet beUm the point. 

Herej'=528; 0=32; «= —128. 

We use the formula j=«/ + |a/-; 

528= - 128/+16/*; 

/®-8/-33=o; 
whence /= 11 seconds. 

The other root, — 3, of the equation, signifies that the particle will 
return to the ground in 3 seconds after passing the point on its way down. 
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Note.—I t is much simpler to work this question as shown than to 
find (ij the further height to which the particle will ascend; (2) the 
time of this further ascent; (3) the time of descending throughi whole 
space ascended from the ground; (4) and, finally, by (2), (3) the whole 
time required. 

Example ▼.—A* particle is dropped from a height of 12^, and 4 
seconds afterwards another is projected from the ground vertically 
towards it with a velocity of 4^^; when and where will they meet? 

When ? —Let t seconds elapse after 2nd is projected. 

Then (?+4) ,, ist was let fall. 

Space described by ist, Ji=o + |x^x(/+4)*, because u=o; 

„ 2d, J2= i {See Ex. ii.) 

+ = 

But Si + S2=l2^ (by data); 

24=(/+4)“-h8/—; 

24=:/® + 8/ + i6 + 8/-)f*; 

.m6/=8 ; 

. /=^ second. 

Where ? —Let x be the height above the ground. 

Then 

= 64-4 
= 60 feet. 

The particles therefore meet ^ sec. after the second is projected, and 
at a height of 60 feet. 


Examples— ^XIV. 

1. A body falls for 5 seconds; find its velocity and the space described. 

2. A particle is projected vertically upwards with a velocity of 250 
f.-s. ; how high will it rise? 

>a /3 A particle is projected vertically upwards, and has lost half its 
original velocity when it has risen through 60 feet; find the initial 
velocity. 

4. A particle is projected vertically upwards with a velocity of 320 
f.-s.; find the velocity after it has described 576 feet. 

5. A particle has an initial velocity of 12 f.-s., and having described 
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30 feet has a velocity of 18 f.-s.; find the acceleration, and also the 
time of motion. 

' 6. A particle is thrown upwards with a velocity of 200 f.-s. ; after 

what interval will it be 50 feet above the ground ? 

7. A particle is projected from A with an initial velocity of lOO f.-s., 
and is subject to a retardation of 40 f.-s.-s.; find the distance from A 
after 5 seconds. 

8. A particle under uniform acceleration described 180 feet in 6 
seconds from rest; find the acceleration. 

9. A particle is projected vertically upwards w'ith a velocity of 640 
f.-s. ; in what time will it be at a height of 624 feet? Explain the 
double result. 

10. Two particles fall from heights of 256 and 1600 feet respectively; 
if they reach the ground at the same instant, find the interval between 
their starting. 

11. A particle starts from rest under a uniform acceleration of 16 
f.-s.-s.; after 5 seconds another particle is projected from the same point, 
after it and with the same acceleration. If the second body overtake 
the other in 10 seconds, find the velocity of projection. 

12. A body is dropped from a height of 784 feet; after it has fallen 
through 144 feet, a second body is projected vertically downwards from 
the same point with such a velocity that the bodies reach the ground 
in the same time ; find the velocity of projection. 

- 13. A body is dropped from a height of 576 feet; after it has fallen 

through 48 feet, a second body is projected vertically downwards, and 
the bodies reach the ground at the same instant; find the velocity of 
projection. 

I 4 > A particle projected vertically up passes a point 176 feet high 
with a velocity of 160 f.-s. ; after what interval will it return to the 
ground ? 

15. A particle tlirown up passes a point 240 feet high with a velocity 
of 240 f.-s. up ; when will it return to the ground? 

16. A particle thrown up passes a point a feet high with a velocity 
of b f.-s. ; after what time will it return to the ground ? 

17. A ball is let fall from a height of 256 feet, and at the same 
instant a second ball is projected vertically upwards to meet it; find 
the velocity of projection of the latter if the balls meet at a height of 
64 feet. 

18. A ball is projected vertically upwards with a velocity of 5^; after 
what time must another be projected with a velocity of •jg in order that 
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the latter going up may meet the other coming down at a height of 
384 feet ? 

19. A body projected vertically up is at the same height at the end 
of 5 2md 9 seconds ; find the initial velocity. 

20. A body is thrown up with an initial velocity of 176 f.-s.; after 

seconds another ; / projected up, and overtakes the first at its highest 

point; find the velocity with which the latter is projected. 

2 t. A body is let fall from a given point; 3 seconds later another is 
let fall from a point 240 feet below ; in what time will the bodies pass 
each other, and how far apart will they be one second after that 
happens ? 

22. From the top a tower too feet high a stone is dropped; with 
what velocity must another be projected downwards from the same 
point after the lapse of half a second, that the stones may reach the 
ground it the same instant ? 

23. One second after the first stone in Ex. 22 was let fall, another 
was projected downv^ards so as to reach the ground half a second 
before the other; find (i) the velocity of projection; {2) where the 
stones passed each other. ^ 

24. A body shot vertically upwards rises 240 feet in 4 seconds; how 
high will it rise, and what time will elapse between its starting and 
returning to the point of projection ? 


65 - We next proceed to find the acceleration with which 
a particle will slide down an inclined plane?- 

Let AC he a. plane inclined to the horizon at an angle 
CAB=i. Draw a vertical 
line OGySind let it represent 
the value, of g. Resolve 
the acceleration g along 
the plane and at right angles 
to it. Let these component 
accelerations be OF and 
0 £ respectively. Then 
(Art. 28) the component 



' The assumptions made in this Article will be justified in Article 133 
after the student has read the Laws of Motion. 
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OF will be the resolved part along the plane of the accelera¬ 
tion OG. 

Therefore the totitl effect of g along the plane will be 
fully represented by OF. 

Now OF—OG cos FOG ; 
.\OF=OG%mBAC\ ' 
or, o.=zg sin i. 

And when motion takes place on an inclined plane whose 
inclination is /, we must substitute sin V for ‘a’ in the 
‘ Formulae of Reference." (Articles 61-63.) 

Examples— XV. 

m 

I. Find the angle of inclination, when the acceleration along the 
plane is 

.. 2. In what time would a body slide down a plane 640 feet long, 

having an inclination to the horizon = 30“ ? 

3. A particle slides from rest for 4J feet down an inclined plane, and 
has a velocity of 12 f.-s. at the bottom ; find the inclination. 

- 4. A particle takes twice as long to slide down the length as to fall 

through the vertical height of a given plane; find the inclination of 
the plane. 

• 5. In what time will a particle slide down an inclined plane whose 
length IS 100 feet, and height 65 feet ? 

6 . A particle slides down a plane 150 feet long in 12 seconds; find 
the height of the plane. 

7. Find the velocity acquired by a particle on sliding down a smooth 

plane whose base is 200 feet and inclination 45". » 

ji^ 8. If the time of sliding down an inclined plane : the time of falling 
down the vertical height=2 »J2 : V3 -1 ; find the inclination. 

^ 9. A plane rises i foot in every 100 feet of length; find the velocity 
with which a particle must be projected up the plane in order that it 
may describe 1839 feet in 10 seconds. 

.1. 10. A particle slides down a plane 100 feet long, inclined to the 
horizon at 60**; find the time of describing the upper and lower halves 
respectively. 

II. A particle slides from rest down a plane 320 feet long, and having 
an inclination of 30”; find the time of describing the last 50 feet. 
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X 2 . A particle takes twice as long to slide down either of the sides 
of an isosceles triangle as to fall freely from the vertex to the base 
(which is horizontal); find the vertical angle of the triangle. 

13. With what velocity must a particle be projected down a plane of 
given length (/)i whose inclination is 30“, so as to reach the bottom 
simultaneously with another particle which starts at the same instant 
and falls freely through the vertical height of the plane ? 

14. Show how to place a smooth plane of given length (/) so that a 
particle may acquire a given velocity {v) in sliding down it. 

66 . A point is moving wUh an initial velocity («), and 
becomes subject to a uniform acceleration (a) in the direction of 
motion; to find the space described in any particular {n*^) 
second? 

Space in seconds space in n seconds—space in («—i) 

seconds. 

Space in n seconds=2/.«+Jo.(Art. 62.) 

. •. Space in second=«(«—« +1)+Ja + 2« — i) 

= «4‘J® (2«—i). 

If the point have no initial velocity, then w=o, in this 
result. 

Note.—T he student may, as an exercise, obtain this result by using 
the mean velocity in second. 

Example i. —Find the space described in the 6 th second by a* 
particle falling from rest. 

If Sn denote the space described in n seconds. 

Then + 

And -^ 15=0 + ^^ (5)“; 

Space in 6th second=J^(ii)= i6x II = 176 feet. 

Example ii. —A particle has fallen from rest for 16 seconds; com¬ 
pare the spaces described in the 6th and i6th seconds. 

^6 - ‘^6 = 11. 

% - %= 4 ir(i6)* - *5)“=4^ X 31; 

.'. Space in 6th sec. : space in i6th sec. = 11 : 31. 
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Example iii.—A particle which had an initial velocity of lo f.-s. 
described 54 feet in the 6th second ; find the acceleration. 

io.6 + ia (6)*, 

Ja=io.5 + ia (5)2; 

54=io + ia (II); a=8 f.-s.-s. 

Example iv.—A particle moving with uniform acceleration described 
140 feet between the 3d and 5th seconds, and 770 feet between the 
12th and 17th seconds; find the initial velocity and the acceleration. 
Let u denote the initial velocity, and let a denote the acceleration. 


Then 

■r 5=«-5 + 4 » (S)^ 


And 

+ ( 3 ) 2 ; 



.*. I40=2r/ + ^a. 16 . . . 

• • • • (l-) 

Also 

s„=u.iy + ^a (17)2, 


And 

I2 + ^a (12)-; 



.*. 770 = 5« 4-^0.145 . . 

. . . . (2.) 

From these 

two equations (i) and (2) 

we gel n= 3 S 


a —8 f.-s.-s. 


Examples — XVI. 

z. A stone has fallen for 7 seconds ; find the space passed over in 
the seventh second. 

2. A point moving from rest with uniform acceleration describes 
590 feet in the 30th second ; find the acceleration. 

3. A point had an initial velocity of 100 f. -s., and it described 328 feet 
m the loth second ; find the acceleration. 

4. A body has fallen for 12 seconds ; compare the spaces passed over 
in the 6th and last seconds. 

5. A body moving from rest with uniform acceleration describes 
300 feet in the 5th second of its motion; find the space passed over 
in the Sth second, and in 8 seconds 

6 . A body whose velocity was uniformly accelerated described 84 feet 
and 108 feet in the and («+1)^^ sec. respectively from rest; find the 
acceleration. 

7. A body whose velocity was uniformly accelerated described 82 feet 
in the 7th second, and 98 feet in the 9th second of its motion; find both 
the initial velocity and the acceleration. 

8. A falling body describes 16/25 of whole space in the last 
second ; find the whole time of motion. 
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9* A stone falls over the edge of a cliff, and describes 7/16 of the 
height of the cliff in the last second of its fall; find the height of the cliff. 

ZO. A stone falls from an anchored balloon, and describes 8/9 of the 
height in the last second of its fall; find the height of the balloon. 

zz. The space described by a falling body in the 5th second : space 
described in the last=i 13; find the height from which the body is 
let fall. 

Z2. The space described by a falling body in the last second of its 
fall: space in the last second but one =15 : 13; find the height from 
which the body is let fall. 

Z3. A falling body describes in the last second a space equal to three 
times that described in the last second but five; how long has it been 
falling? 

Z4. A particle sliding from rest down an inclined plane whose angle 
of inclirfation is tan —^(3/4), describes 86*4 in the last second but one ; 
find the length of the plane. 

Z5. A point moves with uniform acceleration, and in the 
seconds it describes at, z feet respectively; show that 

67. We can obtain the following interesting results from 
the ‘ Formulae of Reference.’ Examples in which some of 
them are required will be found in the Exercises at the end 
of this Chapter. 

68. When a point starts with no initial velocity^ and moves 
with ufiiform acceleration^ the space described varies as the 
square of the time. 

We have (Art. 62.) 

And, by data, u—o\ 

but Ja is a constant; 
s oe A (Q.E.D.) 

69. When a point moves with uniform acceleration the 
spaces described in successive seconds are in Arithmetical 
Progression. 

The space in the «'* second=«+J® (2« —i); (Art. 66.) 
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space in ist sec.=a4'ia (2 —i)=«+Ja; 

„ 2nd,, =«+Ja (4—i)=7<+fa; 

„ 3rd „ =« + ja (6-l) = «-l-|a. 

Hence the spaces described in successive seconds form 
an Arithmetical Progression, whose common difference is a. 

The student will notice that these spaces are proportional 
to the odd numbers i, 3, 5, . . . when the body starts from 
rest. 

Note. —The converse of this theorem is given as an exercise in the 
Examples at the end of this Chapter. See Example 111. 

70 . The space described by a particle falling freely for a 
given time is approximately equal 'to the square of the number 
of quarter-seconds. 

We know that Ja/*; and in this special case z/=o, 

and^=32, nearly; 

J=i6/*; 

=( 4 ^’; 

= (number of quarter-seconds)*. (q.e.d.) 

71- When a particle is thrown vertically upwards its time 
of ascent is equal to its time of descent. 

Let /=time of ascent, and 7 =time of ascent and descent. 

We know that 

In this formula zi=o, because after t seconds the body is 
at its highest point; and a^—gy because its direction is 
opposite to the direction of u. 

.\o—u—gt\ 

When the body has returned to the point of projection, 
its height above that point=0, and this is the space de¬ 
scribed in the time= T. 

We know that Ja/*; 

o=« 7 '—J^r*; 
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.\gT^^2uT\ 

22 / 

. . 7 = ~=time up and down, 

g 

and 7 = - =time up: 
g 

tl 

T—i= — =time down. 
g 

Therefore, the time of ascent is equal to the time of 
descent. (q.e.d.) 

The time up and down—that is, the time in the air —is called the 
Time of Flight. 

72 . • When a particle is thrown vertically upwards^ on re¬ 
turning to the point of projection it has a velocity equal to the 
velocity of profection^ but in the opposite direction. 

Let ?/=velocity of projection, * 

and »=velocity on returning to the point of projection. 


Then, Tune of Flight = 


2U 

—— • 

g 


Now v—u-\-a.t‘y 


V — 




2U 

1 

= U—2U ; 
= — M. 


(Art. 71.) 


Or, w’e may establish the theorem in the following very 
simple manner. 

When the particle returns to the ground its height above 
the ground =0. 

To find the velocity at this height we use the formula 

But s=o; 

.*. v=d=u, 
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i.e. +« is the velocity of projection,-and —« is the velocity 
on striking. 

Therefore the velocity on returning to the point of pro¬ 
jection is equal in magnitude to the velocity of projection, 
but in the opposite direction, (q.e.d.) 

Cor.—H ence the velocity at any point in the ascent is equal and 
opposite to the velocity at the same point in the descent. The student 
will notice that this is a special case of a general theorem, viz.:—* If 
a particle is moving in a straight line, and its velocity be uniformly 
retarded, it will pass twice through any point in its path with its 
velocities equal in magnitude but opposite in direction.’ 


73- When a particle slides from rest down an inclined 
plane^ the velocity acquired in describing the length of tKeplane 
is equal to the velocity which it would acquire in falling freely 
through the height of the plane. 



Let velocity acquired in 
describing the length of the 
plane. 

We use the formula 

1/^ = 2/’*-}- 2 a.S. 


In this, s-=-l\ u = o\ a=^jfsin/, 

h 

=S^ I ■’ 

' r/,® = o+2^xx/ 

= 2gh_^ 

• • ^ 1 ” . 

Let z/a=velocity acquired in falling through the height. 

vi'=Q-\-2gh-, 

f2gh .(2.) 

Hence, from the results (i) and (2), we conclude that 

Vi = Vi. (Q.E.D.) 
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74- The time occupied by a particle falling from rest down 
any chord of a vertical circle^ passing through its highest pointy 
is equal to the time taken to fall down the vertical diameter. 

To show that the time down any such chord AB=t\mQ 
down AC. A 



c 


Draw B/)± A C, and join BC. 

Now L AB£>= L. ACB ; each=90“—C. 5 Z); 

. AB 

.'. sin ABD=— ' 

AC 

We use the formula s=tit-\~^at^. 

Let the time down AB=ti, 

AB=o-\-hg sinz x/j*; 

,^_2AB 2AB 2AC 

z?— T' . • • - . 


g Sin t 


g X 


AB 


^ AC 

Let the time down AC=t^. 

AC=o-\-lgt^^ ; 
.0 2 AC 


■ t ■ 


Hence, from the results (i) and (2), we conclude that 

= (Q.E.D.) 


75. In the same way it may be shown that the time down 
any chord of a vertical circle passing through its lowest 
point is equal to the time down the vertical diameter. 
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Cor.—I f from a given point particles at any instant fall away in all 
directions, at the end of a time t they will all be situated on the surface 
of a sphere whose diameter is 


•Examples— XVII. 

1. If two vertical circles touch at their highest points, and a straight 
line be drawn through this point cutting the circles, show that the time 
down the part between the circumferences is constant. 

2. A particle moves down a chord of a vertical circle inclined at an 
angle of 60** to the horizon, and passing through the lowest point of the 
circle. If it reach that point with a velocity equal to that due to the 
vertical diameter, prove that its velocity is doubled during its descent. 

^ 3. Determine that diameter of a vertical circle, down the latter half 
of which a body (having started from rest at the other extremity) falls in 
the same time as down the whole vertical diameter. 

. 4. If a circle be placed in a vertical plane, determine that chord 
passing through its lowest point down which a body must fall so that 
it may acquire the greatest horizontal velocity. 

5. Find that radius of a vertical circle so that the time to the centre 
may be equal to the time from the extremity of the radius to the lowest 
point of the circle. 

6 . is the horizontal diameter of a vertical circle, C the lowest 
point of the circle, P a point on the circumference. If ^i, /a, /g, the 
times of falling from rest down PB^ PC, be such that 

find the angle PAB. _ 

7. Ifthe angle A 4 Z? in the lastquestion be i5°,show that J2. 

8. ABC is a vertical circle, A its highest point, CB a diameter which 
is produced to meet the tangent at in Z>; if a particle fall down DC 
from rest, find (i) its velocity at B ; {2) its velocity at C; (3) the angle 
ADC, so that the velocity at B may be half the velocity acquired in 
moving from B to C. 

9. If AB be the horizontal diameter of a vertical circle, show that 
the time down any chord AP varies inversely as the time down the 
chord BP, 

76. Although the proof of the Proposition in Art 62 is 
sufficient, yet some may desire to have it established with¬ 
out reference to the mean velocity. 
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point has initial vdocity {it)y and an acceleration (a) in the direc¬ 
tion of motion is imparted to it; it is required to show thcU in any time 
(/) the spcue described—ut-\-\oJ^* 

Let the time t be divided into n equal intervals, 

each interval 

n 

The velocity added in the interval — = 

n n 

The number of intervals will be 

ij 2 , 3» .... fi. 

The velocities at the begimiing of these intervals will be 

aJ , 2a/ (n—l)at 

«, - » U+ t . . . u + - -. 

n n n 


The velocities at the end of these intervals will be 


nat 
u+ — ■ 
n 


Let jj and s^ denote the whole space described, if the point moved 
uniformly during each interval with the velocity which it possessed at 
the beginning oxA end of the intervals, respectively ; then, since s—vt 
(Art. 9), we have _ 

s-y—U' —hiwH-)-(-(«H-) —h • • • +(«+ -I—• 

» \ njn \ n)n \ n }n* 


lit , a/’ 

= «• „- + -„t(J + 2 + 3+. 

(«-1), by Arith. Prog, j 

W* 2 


« - I terms); « 


=«/+- 




In the same way the student may show that 
^ at^/ , I \ 

r,=»r+ + „ )• 

Now the actual space (r) described must lie between these values of 
Si and S2 whatever be the value of n. 

When n is increased the quantity - is diminished, and in the limit 
vanishes. 

Hence when n is endlessly increased, ^2 52 will each become ulti- 

mately equal to M/ + ^’ which therefore represents the actual space 
described. s=ut+^ufi. (q.e.d.) 
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LINES OF QUICKEST DESCENT. 

77. By means of the two results arrived at in Arts. 74 and 
75, we are enabled to solve a series of problems known as 
* Lines of Quickest Descent* 

78 ^ Def. —Line of Quickest Descent is the line 
along which a particle will pass in the shortest time from 
one assigned position to another; e.g. from a given point 
to a given line, or to a given circle, or the converse. 

79 The student is advised to become familiar with the solution of 
the following problems in Geometry before attempting to find any line 
of quickest descent. 

1. Draw a circle which shall touch two i n straight lines^ touch¬ 

ing one of them at a given point. 

2. Draw a circle which shall touch a given straight line at a given 

poitUy and also touch a given circle. 

Take various cases, e.g. when the point is first within, and 
then without the circle. 

3. Draiv a circle which shall touch a given circle at a given point 

and also touch a given straight line. 

Example i. — Find the line of q .:kest descent from a given point 

Let P be the point ; ADE the 
circle. Draw a horizontal line through 
P. Then describe a circle which shall 
touch this line in and also touch the 
circle ADE (No. 2 above). Let the 
circles touch at Ay and draw PA and 
any line PCD cutting the circles at 
C and D respectively. 

PA IS the line required. 

The time down PA — time down PC 
(Art. 74), 

and . •. < time down PD. 
Similarly for all other lines through 
P which cut the circles. 

.'. PA is the line of quickest descent from P to the circle ADE. 


without a circle to the circle. 

P 
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Example ii.—Find the line of quickest descent from a cirUe to a 
given point within it. 

Through the given point P draw a hori¬ 
zontal line. Dei>cril)e a circle which shall 
touch this line at F and also touch the circle 
ACD. Let the circles touch at A ; then AP 
is the line of quickest descent fnnn the circle 
to P. Draw auy straight line CPP cutting 
the circles and passing through P. 

Then time down time down /)/’(Art. 75), 

and < lime flown CJ\ 

Examples— XVIII. 

Notc.—T he circles, lines, and points are supposed to he in the 

same veitical plane. 

1. Find the line of quicKe.st descent— 

(<2) From a given point to a given straight Hue. 

From a given straight line to a given point. 

(c) From a given straight line without a given circle to the circle. 
(</) F roni a given circle to a given point without it. 

{e) From a given circle to a straight line without it. 

{/) From a given point within a circle to the circle. 

{g) From a given ciicle to a given point within it. 

(//) From a given circle to another circle within it. 

(f) From a given circle within the circle to the circle. 

(/) From a given circle to another circle without it. 

' 2. A point /’is 16 feet from a plane inclined at an angle of 30“ to 
the horizon and above the plane. Find the of quickest descent in 
a straight line from P to the plane. 

3. C is the centre of a vertical circle ; P any point w ithin it vertically 
above C. If BD be drawn horizontally to meet the circumference in 
P>t and VJS be taken in CD^—CB^ show that the line of quickest 
descent from E to the circumference is perpendicular to Cl), 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES—XIX. 

X. Compare the velocities of two particles, one of which moves 
through 13 yds. in z\ secs., and the other through 260 ft. in a minute. 

2 . Compare the velocities of two particles, one of which moves at 
the rate of 8 miles an hour, the other at the rate of 176 feet per minute. 

E 
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3. What is implied when we say that the acceleration due to gravity 
is 32-2 ? 

4. A train increases its speed uniformly from 30 to 40 miles per 
hour in 12 minutes; compare its acceleration with that of a particle 
falling freely. ^ 

5. A man walks with a velocity represented by 5*5, and finds that 
he travels lo miles in 3 hours; if 2 secs, be the unit of time, find the 
unit of space. 

6. Distinguish between uniform velocity and uniform euceleration ; 
and give an instance of each. 

7. State and prove the theorem known as the ‘ Parallelogram of 
Velocities.’ 

8. Explain and give illustrations of the following varieties of motion:— 
translation^ rotation^ undulation. 

9. What is the acceleration (f.-s.), supposed uniform, of a train 
which while passing over 120 yards changes its velocity from 15 miles 
an hour to 60 miles an hour ? 

10. A point describes 45 feet and 55 feet in two successive seconds; 
find the space it would describe (i) in 20 seconds from rest, (2) in the 
20th second from rest. 

11. Establish the formula, s=ut+^at\ 

12 . Assuming the formulas, v=u + at, and s=ut + ^ad^f establish the 
formula v'^=u^ + 2as. 

13. A particle projected vertically upwards passes a point 640 feet high 
with a velocity of 96 f.-s.; after what time will it return to the ground ? 

14. A particle thrown up is 10 seconds in the air; find (i) its velo* 
city of projection ; (2) the height to which it rises ; (3) the time taken 
to rise 200 feet; (4) its velocity at a height of 300 feet. 

15. A particle is projected vertically upwards with a velocity which 
would cany it to a height of 576 feet; after what time will it be coming 
down with a velocity of 48 f. -s. ? 

16. Show that the unit of acceleration varies directly as the unit of 
length, and inversely as the square of the unit of time. 

17. Show that the velocity acquired by a body falling down an 
inclined plane is the same as if it had fallen through the vertical height 
of the plane. 

18. A point moves with a velocity increasing every minute at the 
rate of 50 yards per minute. What space is passed over during the 
interval between its having a velocity of 20 and one of 80 yards per 
minute ? 
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19. If 3 seconds were substituted for 1 second as the unit of time, 
by what number would an acceleration one<fourth as great as that 
caused by gravity be represented ? 

20 . A train starts from A ; its pace is quickened so that in 2 minutes 
its velocity is 30 miles an hour; it then travels for iS minutes with 
uniform velocity ; its speed then is regularly diminished so that in two 
minutes the train comes to rest at B, Find the distance between A 
and B. 

21 . A Itone let fall from a certain height would reach the ground in 
5 seconds. If it were stopped at the end of 3 secs, and afterwards let 
fall, how long would it take to fall through the rest of the distance ? 

22. A body falls from a certain point; after it has been in motion 
for 3 secs, it moves for 2 secs, more with the unifoim velocity which it 
has acquired ; find the whole space described. 

23. Show that the time down anj/ chord of a vertical circle passing 
through its lowest point is equal to the time down the vertical 
diameter. 

4 24. A man walks with a velocity represented by 2^, and he finds 
that he walks 7i miles in 2J hours ; if 3 secs, be the unit of time, what 
is the unit of length ? 

25. A body projected vertically upwards loses 2/3 of its velocity in 
describing 9 feet. To what height will it rise ? 

26. A particle describes spaces of 24 feet and 64 feet respectively in 
two successive intervals each of 4 seconds duration; required the measure 
of the acceleration. 

27. In 3 minutes after starting from a station a train is travelling at 
the rate of 40 miles an hour; express its mean acceleration in the 
interval with a foot and a second as units. 

28. Find the vertical and horizontal components of the acceleration 
down a plane whose inclination is i. 

29. Define velocity^ and explain how it is measured (i) if uniform, 
(2) if variable. 

30. If gravity be represented by 14 instead of 32, when the unit of 
time is 5 seconds, find the unit of length. 

31. If 3 seconds be the unit of time, and a square yard be repre¬ 
sented by 16, find the measure of a velocity of 15 miles an hour. 

32. In what time will a body slide down an inclined plane whose 
length is 100 feet, and height 64 feet? What is the velocity acquired? 

33. A body sliding down an inclined plane describes 104 fegt in the 
7th second from rest; find the angle of inclination. 
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34 * In the last question, where must the plane be divided in order 
that the times of describing the two portions may be equal ? 

35. Explain how the measures of a velocity and an acceleration 
respectively depend on the units of length and time. 

36. A particle moves from rest under a uniform acceleration, and 
describes 20 yards in a certain second, and 30 yards in the next second. 
Compare this acceleration with that caused by gravity, and find how 
far the particle had moved from rest before the first observation was 
made. 

37. If each unit employed in the measurement of an acceleration be 
increased x times, show that the new value of the measure of the 
acceleration will be x times its former value. 

38. What is the unit of length when a minute is the unit of time, 
and a velocity of i f.-s. is denoted by the cube root of the number 
which denotes an acceleration of 60 f.-s.-s. ? 

39. A man runs with a velocity 5 on a horizontal platform which is 
rising vertically with a velocity 12; find the magnitude and direction 
of his actual motion. 

40. Prove that the velocity of a particle moving from rest under a 
constant acceleration varies directly as the square root of the distance 
described. 

41. Obtain the formula z; 2 =«* + 2aj, defining the symbols em¬ 
ployed. 

42. A particle subject to a constant acceleration describes 50 and 
56 feet in the 6th and 7th secs, respectively ; find the initial velocity. 

43. If at the two instants when it is i foot distant from a certain 
point in its path a particle is moving with velocities of i f.-s. and 7 f--s. 
respectively, find (i) the value of the acceleration; (2) the velocity 
with which it passes through the point. 

44. A person at a window throws a ball up outside, and observes 
that in 3 seconds it passes him on its dovmward path, and that in 
another second it strikes the ground. Find (i) the height of the 
window above the ground ; (2) the vertical velocity of projection. 

45. A stone falls freely for 3 seconds when it breaks a pane of glass, 
and thereby loses one-half its velocity; find the height of the glass 
above the ground if the stone reaches the ground in 2 seconds after 
breaking the glass. 

46. If a stone fall freely for 4 seconds, and then perforating a roof 
lose one-third of its velocity, find the entire space described in 5i 
seconds. 
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47. A particle moves over 16, 40, 70 feet in the ist, 2nd, 4th seconds 
respectively. Is it moving with uniform acceleration ? 

48. A particle falls down a smooth inclined plane; if Vi, *>3 are its 
velocities at two points whose vertical distance apart is A, prove that 

49. A particle moving with uniform acceleration is observed to pass 
over a feet and ^ feet respectively in two consecutive seconds; find the 
acceleration, and find the time from rest before describing a. 

50. A stone in falling from rest describes the part of the height 
in the last second ; find the time of falling. 

SI- What is the acceleration (a yard and a second being the units) of 
a train which quickens uniformly in one minute from 10 miles to 60 
miles an hour. 

52. If^a body falling freely for i second acquire 5 units of velocity, 
and its acceleration be 10, find the units of length and time. 

53. If the unit of velocity be a velocity of a mile an hour, and the 
acceleration due to gravity be represented by 327fr* what are the 
pnits of length and time ? Express the unit of acceleration in the foot- 
second units. 

54 - If the space described in the last 5 seconds of motion under 
uniform acceleration (a) be ii times that described in the first five 
seconds, find the whole time of motion, the initial velocity being 6a. 

55 - Can a particle move with a velocity of constant magnitude, and 
yet be moving with an acceleration ? 

56 - A stone is projected vertically upwards from the mouth of a pit 
with a velocity of 3^^, and finally reaches the bottom 4)f the pit with 
the velocity 5^. Find (i) the depth of the pit; (2) the time of motion. 

57. If the units of space and time be each doubled, find the effect on 
the measures of a velocity and an acceleration. 

58. A particle starts from rest at one end of a straight line AJ?, 364 
feet long, under an acceleration of 8 f.-s. ; at the same instant another 
particle is iirojected from />’ towards with uniform velocity. If they 
meet 64 feet from A, find the velocity of the latter particle. 

59 - Two balls are thrown up with a velocity of 192 feet per second, 
one 2 seconds after the other ; when and where do they meet ? 

60. A body is thrown up with a velocity of icxd f.-s., and after 
I second another is thrown up and overtakes the other when at its 
highest point; find the velocity with which the latter is projected. 

61. A particle is started from ^4 towards B with an acceleration of 
9 f.-s. ; while another particle is moving fiom B towards j 4 to meet it 
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with uniform velocity of 120 f.-s., they meet half-way; find the distance 
between A and and the time of motion. 

62. A balloon is rising uniformly with a velocity of lo f.-s., when a 
stone dropped from it reaches the ground in 3 seconds; find the height 
of the balloon (i) when the stone was dropped; (2) when the stone 
reaches the ground. 

63- A ball is projected up a plane (inclination = 30®) with a velocity 
of 64 feet per second, (i.) In what time will the ball return to the 
point of projection? (2.) What distance does it ascend ? (3.) When 
will the velocity be 256 f. -s. ? 

64. A balloon is ascending vertically with a velocity of 20 f.-s., and 
a stone having been let fall from it reaches the ground in 8 seconds. 
(I.) Find the height of the balloon when the stone was let fall from it. 
J2.) Find the velocity of the stone when the height of the baHoon was 
1000 feet. 

65 A balloon is rising with a uniform velocity of 50 f.-s., and a 
stone projected vertically upwards from it with a velocity of 30 f.-s. 
reaches the ground in 10 seconds; find the height of the balloon 
(i) when the stone was projected ; (2) when the stone reached the 
ground; find also the greatest height attained by the stone. 

66 . A balloon ascends with uniform acceleration of li f.-.s.-s., and 
at a height of 352 feet a stone is dropped, (i.) How long will the 
stone continue to rise ? (2.) When will it reach the ground ? (3.) What 
was its greatest height ? 

67. A balloon ascends with uniform velocity for 4J seconds, and a 
stone let fall from it reaches the ground in 7 seconds. Find (i) the 
velocity of the balloon ; (2) the height from which the stone fell. 

68. A person drops a stone into a well, and after 10 seconds hears 
the splash ; find the depth to the surface of the water, if sound travel 
at the rate of 1120 f.-s. 

69. Assuming the velocity of sound to be 1120 f.-s., find the height 
of a cliff if the sound of a stone striking the base reach the top in 5^ 
seconds after it was dropped. 

70. A particle is projected vertically up a height of 212 feet with 
a velocity of 90 f.-s. ; after what time must another be projected 
down from the upper extremity with the same velocity to meet the 
other half-way ? 

71. A stone is thrown upwards with a velocity of 150 f.-s., and one 
second later another stone is projected with a velocity of 200 f.-s. 
When and where will the stones meet ? 
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72. A stone is projected downwards with a velocity of 50 f.-s. If 
another stone be projected after it in 10 secs, with a velocity 8 times 
as great as that of the first, when will it overtake the first? 

73. A rocket fired vertically upwards with an initial velocity of 96 
f.’S. explodes at its highest point. The interval between the sound 
reaching the firing-point and a place a quarter of a mile distant from 
it is one second. Determine the velocity of sound. 

74. A balloon is ascending with a velocity of 80 f.-s., and when at a 
height H a stone is dropped from it. Five seconds later another 
stone is projected vertically downwards from it with a velocity of 200 
f.-s. When will the latter overtake the former? and find the least 
value of H for this to be possible. 

75 - A steamer goes due W. at 18 miles per hour ; a current is running 
due S. at 4 miles an hour; a train is going due N. at 60 miles an hour; 
find the’relative velocity of the steamer and train. 

76. A falling body describes in the second of its fall a space 
equal to x times the space described in the (»— l)^* second ; find the 
whole space described. 

77. A particle is projecte^upja smooth plane inclined at 60“ to the 
horizon with a velocity ^gk\ find (i) how far, (2) how long, it will 
rise, h being the height of the plane. 

78. Two balls are projected vertically upwards with the same velocity 
Uy the second being despatched when the first has attained 3/4ths of its 
greatest height; at what height will they meet ? 

79. To a man travelling W. at the rate of 8 miles an hour the wind 
appears to come from the N W.; when he stands still the wind comes 
from a point 5“ more to the N.; what is the velocity of the wind ? 

80. If the measure of gravity be 32-2 in the foot-second units, find 
its measure when the centimetre ( = *4 inch) and a second are the 
units. 

81. One ship sailing due N. is 6 miles south of another sailing twice 
as fast due E.; what will be the shortest distance between them, and 
when will the bearing of one from the other be NE. ? 

82. A body is dropped from the top of a tower, and at the same 
instant two bodies are projected upwards from the ground, one of 
which meets the falling body at the middle of the tower, and the other 
after the lapse of half the whole time of descent. Compare the 
velocities of projection. 

83. Two bodies are projected at the same instant, and they are 
instantaneously under the same acceleration, the initial velocity of one 
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being 5 times that of the other. After 5J secs, their velocities are 277*1 
f.-s. and 677*1 f.-s.; find the initial velocities, and the magnitude of 
the acceleration. 

84 > A particle is projected vertically up with a velocity of 102 f.-s. 
from a certain point O, and 2 secs, later another is projected down from 
X (vertically above O) with a velocity of 14 f.-s.; find OX, if the latter 
reach O at the same instant that the former reaches X. 

A body slides down an inclined plane. It starts with an initial 
velocity due to the height of the plane. The time of its descent is 
equal to the time in which it would fall from rest through this height. 
Find the inclination of tlie plane. 

86 . Divide an inclined plane, whose length is /, into n parts, such 
that the times of describing the successive parts shall be equal. 

87 Find the velocity with which a particle should be projected down 
an inclined plane whose inclination is z, that the time of describing the 
length {/) may be equal to the time of falling down the height (//). 

88. A particle start? from A and slides down a smooth plane AB 
inclined at 45“ to the horizon. Two seconds before it starts another 

is projected up the plane from B with velocity )- , and meets the 

2v2 

first midway between A and B. Find when they meet. 

89. The velocities acquired by a body falling vertically down AB 
and along the inclined planes AC and AD respectively are as the 
numbers 4, 2, i, and the time of falling is the same in each case ; find 
the inclinations of the planes to the horizon. 

90. With what velocity must a particle be projected downwards so 
that in i seconds it may overtake another which has already fallen 
through a distance of a feet ? 

91. A body has fallen from rest through m feet at the instant another 
body begins to fall from a point n feet below that which the first then 
occupies; find the distance traversed by the second before it is over¬ 
taken by the first, assuming that the acceleration caused by gravity is 
constant, but unknown in amount. 

92. A stone is projected vertically downwards with a velocity of v, 
and in t seconds after its projection another stone is projected down¬ 
wards with a velocity z'l; when will the latter overtake the former? 

93. In the last example, what should the second velocity be in order 
that the first stone may not be overtaken ? 

94. Two particles slide downtthe sides AB, AC of a. vertical triangle 
whose base C is horizontal. Prove that (1) the velocities acquired 
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are equal; (2) the times of describing the sides are proportional to their 
lengths. 

95 - Three bullets are fired vertically upwards at the end of three 
successive seconds; the first with a velocity of 500 f.-s., the second 
with a velocity of 600 f.-s. Find the initial velocity of the third if the 
three bullets pass through a plane parallel to the horizon at the same 
instant. 

96 . If a particle be projected upwards with a velocity xg, when will 
it have attained the height of xg^ and what will be its velocity at that 
instant? 

Find the least value oi x. 

97. A particle is moving with uniform acceleration a. If « be the 
Arilh. Mean between its initial and final velocities in describing a space 
Sy and V be the velocity generated during the time of describing that 
space, snow that uv—as. 

98. A number of beads lie in contact on the horizontal arm AB of a 
bent wire ABCy BC being vertical, and they are pushed along the wire 
in the direction AB with uniform velocity. Show that at any time the 
distances between those which hhve passed the bend and are moving 
vertically are in A. P. 

99. Determine that point in the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle, having its base horizontal, from which the time of a particle’s 
descent dowm an inclined plane to the right angle is least. 

100. A wheel of a carriage is 4 feet in diameter, and makes revolu¬ 
tions per second. If the carriage be moving at the rate of 30 miles an 
hour, find the velocity in fixed space (i) of the point of the wheel in 
contact with the ground ; (2) of either of the points in its circumference 

/ 22 

one yard above the ground, —— 

101. A particle is let fall from a height k at the same instant that 
another particle is jirojected downw'ards from a point 2k above it with 
the velocity which the first would acquire in falling to the ground. 
Show that they will reach the ground at the same instant, and compare 
their final velocities. 

102. A particle is thrown vertically up; the time (« seconds) between 
its leaving a point whose height (A feet) is know’n and returning to it 
again is observed ; find the velocity of projection. 

103. A point has moved from rest with a uniform acceleration, and at 
the end of /j, seconds its velocities are and respectively; find 
the space described in t seconds. 
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104. If two particles be thrown up from the same point with an 
initial velocity », one n seconds after the other, show that they will 

meet at a height of — — 

2jr 8 

10$. A BCD is a square, and E is the middle point of BC ; find the 
resultant velocity of velocities fully represented by AB, AE, and AC. 

106. A particle at the centre of a regular pentagon has impressed on 
it velocities of 4, 3, 2, 2, in the directions of four of the angular points 
in order ; find the resultant velocity. 

107* is a quadrant of a circle whose centre is O, the radius OB 
being horizontal; C is a point on the arc of the quadrant, and the 
angle BOC— 6. Show that the time of ^ling from y# to C is to the 
time of falling from C to in the ratio >Jcos,^d : Vsin \ d. 

X08. A velocity at an inclination 6 to the horizon, changes into a 
velocity v cos 6 horizontal in time t with a constant acceleration ; prove 
that the acceleration was vertical, and determine its magnitude. 

109. PQ is the perpendicular from a point P in the circumference of 
a circle to a fixed diameter. If P describe the circumference with 
uniform velocity in 27 r seconds, prove that the velocity of Q at any 
instant is measured by PQ. 

XIO. Three particles are thrown vertically downwards with initial 
velocities Ug from heights Sg respectively, and they reach 

the ground simultaneously; prove that = flZfl = . 

Uj-Ug «a —«8 «8-«i 

III. The distances through which a particle is observed to move 
from rest in successive seconds are in the proportion of the numbers 
*» 3» 5> 7» • • • J prove that the particle is moving with uniform 
acceleration. 

XX 2 . A particle falls through x feet at two different places on the 
earth*s surface, and it is observed that at one place the time of falling 
is « seconds less, and the velocity acquired is m feet per second greater 
than at the other; show that if the acceleration cau sed b y gravity at 
the two places be and gg respectively, then mfn= >/g-^ g^ 

1x3. A smooth wire is bent into the form of a right-angled triangle 
ABC, and is placed with the hypothenuse AB vertical. A ring is pro¬ 
jected from C towards B with the velocity which it would acquire by 
sliding down AC from rest, and another ring begins to move down AB 
from rest at A ; show that the two rings will reach B with the same 
velocity, and that their times of motion will be as tan iA : i. 

1x4. A Pullman car, 45 feet long, is running at the rate of 60 miles 
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an hour along a straight railway., A bird flying at the rate of 6i miles 
an hour is seen to pass in through the middle point of one window and 
to pass out through the middle point of exactly the opposite window. 
If the bird’s path through space is parallel to a diagonal of the floor of 
the car, what is the width of the car ? 

IIS A man 5 ft. 8 in. high runs from a lamp raised 12 feet at the 
rate of 6^ miles an hour; And how fast the tip of his shadow moves. 

n6. If St be the distance passed over in the sec. by a particle 
moving from rest with an acceleration a, prove that 2St/a is always an 
C(/(i integer. 

117. A man seated in a railway carriage which is moving at the rate 
of 30 miles an hour observes a distant object through the opposite 
window, and notes that it remains in view for fifty seconds. If the 
breadth jof the window be 21 inches, and the distance of the observer’s 
eye from the sides of the window be 8 feet and 7^ feet, find the 
distance of the object at the moments of its appearance and disappear* 
ance from view. 

118. Two caudles 12 inches and flinches long respectively are placed 
on two stands i foot high and i foot apart on a table. If the candles 
burn steadily at the rate of inch per minute, find, in feet per second, 
the velocity of the extremity of the shadow of the shorter candle cast 
on the table. 

119. In a vertical circle two chords are drawn from the extremity 
of a horizontal radius subtending arcs 6 and 20 ; if the time down 
the chord of 26 is n times that down the chord of 6, show that 
sec <?=— I. 

120. A is the highest and B the lowest point of a vertical circle, C 
a point in the ciicumference. Two particles are projected with equal 
velocities, one along CA, the other along CB. The velocity of pro¬ 
jection is such that the first particle only just reaches A^ and in a time 
double of that taken by the other to reach B ; find the angle ABC. 

121. A and B are the highest and lowest points respectively of a 
vertical circle. From any point P in the circumference a tangent P 2 
is drawn to meet a horizontal line through ^ in 7 *; show that a particle 
will run down FT in a time which varies inversely as AP. 

122. Two ships A and whose rates are 14 and 12 knots re¬ 
spectively, are 6080 feet apart, and they are steaming in opposite 
directions. A shot is fired from A^ and, moving with a mean velocity 
of 1000 f.-s., strikes B ; how far astern of the spot aimed at will the 
shot strike ? (1 nautical mile = 6080 feet.) 
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123. If vt be the velocity after t sScs. possessed by a particle string 
with an initial velocity and moving with uniform acceleration, and at 
be the space described in the same time, show tliat 


^t+i 

t+i 


2a t X 

- - + =Vt+x- 2Vt + Vt- 


124. One particle describes the diameter of a circle with a uniform 
velocity, and another the semicircle with uniform acceleration in the 
direction of the tangent; if they start from one extremity of the diameter 
at the same instant and arrive at the other at the same moment, show 
that the velocities a| the end are in the ratio i : ir. 

125. Three heavy particles are moving at a given instant with 

velocities z/j, respectively up lines inclined at angles a, | 3 , 7 

to the vertical, and aie at that instant in the same horizontal plane. 
Prove that if at any subsequent time in their motion they are again in 
a horizontal plane 

z»j cos a —z/o cos ^_V2 cos /3 — z'3 cos 7_z/3 cos 7 — z'j cos a 
COS" a — COS" /3 cos^ /3 — cos® 7 cos'- 7 — cos® a 

126. Two candlesticks, one six inches and the other a foot high, 
stand on a table two feet apart, and hold candles each a foot long at 
the moment when lighted. The candles burn at the rate of inch 
per minute. Find (i) the velocity of the shadow of the top of one 
candle thrown on the table by the other, and (2) the average velocity 
of the shadow of the top of the lower candlestick during the whole 
time which the candles take iu burning away. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST LAW OF MOTION: 
MOMENTUM. 

80. In the previous Chapters we have dealt with the 
motion of a point or particle without considering either the 
quantity of matter moved or what caused the motion. 

8 1. The relations between the quantity of matter moved, 
the motion produced, and J:he cause of motion are contained 
in * Three Laws of Motion.* These were first enunciated 
in their present form by Sir Isaac Newton in 1687. The 
first two were, however, known to Galileo—perhaps were 
discovered by him—and the Third Law, in some of its many 
forms, was known to several mathematicians before New¬ 
ton’s time. 

82. These laws must be considered as due to actual 
experience in the shape either of observation or experi¬ 
ment. Their truth is best established indirectly : viz., on the 
assumption of their truth long and complicated computa¬ 
tions are made, and the results thus obtained are verified in 
all cases by observation. The prediction of the time of an 
eclipse is a good example. 

83. Matter is something the existence of which we know 
intuitively, just as we know what time is and what space is; 
but for our present purpose it may be defined to be anything 
which can have its motion changed by some cause. {See 

Introduction.) 

77 
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The quarUity of matter contained in a body is technically 
called Its Mass. 

The mass of a body is invariable, i.e. it remains the same 
wherever the body may be. 

84. Newton established by experiment the extremely 
important fact that a practical measure of the Mass of any 
body is its Weight {see Arts. 95, no, and 126), and therefore 
that in a balance equal masses will always counterpoise each 
other. 

85. Since Mass is a thing which may be measured, it is 
necessary to decide on a unit by which it can be measured. 
Most nations have their own Units of Mass, known in 
popular language as Standard Weights 

86. The term Weight denotes a force, as we shall see 
presently {see Arts. 95 and no); viz., the force of the 
earth’s attraction on a mass; and some confusion may, and 
in fact does, arise from this double use of a word. The 
student ought to bear in mind that a national * Standard 
Weight’ is intended to be a test of mass. It is exclusively 
used in commerce to measure out a definite quantity of 
some commodity — i.e. of matter, and is not designed to deter-' 
mine the quantity of matter which shall be attracted by the 
earth with a given force. 

These national standards ought evidently to be of some 
material not liable to waste in careful handling, or through 
the corroding action of the atmosphere. Platinum, or a 
mixture of platinum and iridium, is .found to be most suit¬ 
able for this purpose. 

87. The British Unit of Mass is the quantity of 
matter contained in a definite piece of platinum, preserved 
in the Exchequer Office, authorised copies of which are kept 
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in the Mint and other places (Introduction). Thi? is known 
as a Pound Avoirdupois^ or an Imperial Pound. 

The French Unit of Mass is called a Kilogramme, and is 
equal to 2.204 pounds. 

* 

88. Matter has an innate incapacity to alter its state of 
rest or of uniform motion in a straight line, and therefore 
every portion of matter, so far as it is isolated from all 
external influences, remains at rest or moves uniformly in 
a straight line. When we speak of the ‘ Inertia of matter,* 
we mean that matter is perfectly passive, and at once 
responds tb any the slightest force which acts upon it. 

89. If, therefore, a body previously at rest be found to be 
moving, or, if previously moving in a straight line, be found 
to have its velocity changed in any way, then we infer that 
some cause has produced that change. And this cause is 
termed Force. 

We are now in a position to state the First Law of Motion. 

90. First Law. —'‘Every body continues in its state of 
rest or of uniform motion in a straight line except in so far 
as it may be compelled by force to change that state.' 

This law expresses the fact that matter is' indifferent to 
rest or motion; or, that a state of uniform rectilinear motion 
is as much a proof as a state of rest that a body is not acted 
on by force. 

The law affords a definition of Force. 

91. Def. — Force is any*cause which alters or tends to alter 
a body's state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line. 

92. Of course we can never completely test this law by 
experiment, because we can never isolate a body from the 
influence of external force. But, by reducing the action of 
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external force as much as possible, we can approximate 
to the conditions required by the law. The following 
illustrations will make this clear:— 

1. When a body previously at rest is found to have changed its 
position, the motion can always be traced to the action of some force. 

2. A curling-stone will go further on ice than on a road, and the 
smoother the ice the further it will travel; and also the more nearly* 
Will the velocity of the stone be uniform and in a straight line. 

3. A pendulum will swing longer in an exhausted receiver than in 
the open air, and the greater the degree of exhaustion the longer it will 
continue to swing. 

4. When a train is approaching a station, if the speed be consider¬ 

able and the rails very smooth, it is found difficult to apply the brake 
with effect. , 

5. When a carriage turns round a sharp curve there is a tendency 
for any occupant to shoot on in the straight line previously pursued. 

6. When a person stamps to get rid of mud or snow, the inertia of 
matter tends to detach it from the boot, 

7. When a train pulls up suddenly, a passenger, as a rule, sustains a 
jerk, from the muscular effort made to check the on^^ard motion of his 
body. 

8. A person sitting at the back of a dog-cart at rest is apt to be left 
behind if the horse make a sudden start forward. 

9. The following is a good illustration, and will be better understood 
on reading the subject a second time. 

When a train is moving on a horizontal railioad, a constant expendi¬ 
ture of coals or steam is required to maintain a constant velocity. The 
opposing resistance caused by the air and friction is balanced by a 
constant force, and the train is in the same condition as if it were 
acted on by no force at all, and hence, as the law asserts, it will move 
uniformly. 

* 93. There are three elements specifying a Force, viz.:— 
(i) its Point of Application; (2) its Direction; and (3) its 
Magnitude. These must be known before a clear notion of 
the force in question can be formed. It is evident that as 
a finite straight line is also determined by the same three 
elements, any given force may also be fully represented by 
a straight line. (See Article 156.) 
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94 * Forces are known by different names, such as 
Pressure, Tension, Friction, Electrical, ChymicaL Some 
of these will require detailed explanation later on. 

95. The Law oj Gravitation asserts that every particle 
of matter in the universe attracts and is attracted by every 
other particle. In consequence of this law the earth tends 
to draw all masses towards itself. The force which the 
earth exerts on the mass of a body is called the Weight of 
that body. The student will therefore bear in mind that 
weight means a force. {See Article 84.) 

96. Now let us suppose that there are three bodies of 
equal mass, and that all three are moving with the same 
velocity; then we say that they possess equal ‘ quantities of 
motion.’ If we conceive tviro of these bodies to be joined 
and to become one body, the velocity remaining as before, 
we are plainly justified in saying that the ‘quantity of 
motion ’ possessed by this larger body is double the amount 
possessed by the other. 

Again, if there are two bodies of equal mass, and one of 
these has a velocity twice as great as that of the other, then 
it is evident that the ‘ quantity of motion ’ possessed by the 
first is double the quantity possessed by the other. 

97. The ‘quantity of motion’ must be distinguished 
from ‘velocity.’ These have the same relation to one 
another as ‘quantity of heat’ and ‘temperature.’ And as 
we would say that 100 gallons of water at a temperature of 
160° F. have more heat but a less temperature than a cup 
of boiling water, so we can say in like manner that a loco¬ 
motive moving at the rate of 40 miles an hour has more 
Motion but less Velocity than a bullet shot with a velocity 
of 900 feet per second. 
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98. The ‘quantity of motion* of any body depending, 
therefore, on its mass and its velocity, it is easy to see that, 
if certain units of mass and velocity be selected, the 
numerical measure of the ‘quantity of motion' will be 
found by multiplying together the measures of the mass 
and the velocity. 

*99 The term Momentum is applied to the product 0/ 
ihe mass of a body and its velocity. 

100. It is necessary to select a Unit of Momentum. As 
the British unit of mass is a pound (Art. 87), and our unit 
of velocity is a velocity of a foot per second (Art. 6), so our 
British Unit of Momentum will be the ‘ Quantity of 
Motion possessed by a pound of matter movmg at the rate of 
a foot per second.* 

If a body contain m pounds of matter and be moving 
with a velocity v feet per second, it will possess mv units of 
Momentum, and therefore its Momentum = 

And, generally, if in any system of units a body contain 
m units of mass, and be moving with v units of velocity, 
then we shall have its Momentum = wz/. 

Note.—T here is as yet no widely recognised name for the * Unit of 
Momentum.’ 

Example L—A mass of 10 lbs. is moving with a velocity of 18 f.-s.; 
what momentum does it possess ? 

Momentum = mv. 

„ = lox 18= l8o units of momentum. 

Example ii.—A mass of 20 lbs. is falling freely at a place where 
the acceleration caused by gravity is 32*2; find the momentum after 
3 and after 10 seconds respectively. 

(1) A/ier 3 seconds^ v=u + od—$2-2 x 3 = 96.6 ; 

. *. Momentum = mv=20 x 96*6= 1932 units of momentum 

(2) j4/ter 10 seconds^ t;=w + a/=32*2 x 10=322; 

.Momentam=20 x 322=6440 units of momentum. 
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Examples—^XX. 

1. What is the momentum of a mass of 6 lbs. moving with a velocity 
of 25 f.-s. ? 

2. A mass of 18 lbs. has moved from rest with an acceleration of 16 
f.-s.-s. What is its momentum (i) after 8 seconds, (2) after it has 
described 576 feet ? 

3. An anchor whose mass is 4^ tons falls 16 feet; with what 
momentum does it reach the water? 

4« The masses of two trains are 40 and 50 tons respectively, and 
they are travelling with speeds of 40 and 50 miles an hour respectively; 
compare their momenta. 

5. The mass of a boat and its contents is 3I tons, and it is moving 
with a velocity of 7J miles an hour; find the momentum. 

6 . A lipdy whose mass is 5 cwt. is moving with a velocity of 22^ 
miles an hour ; through what height must the body fall to acquire an 
equal momentum ? 

7. Find the momentum of a mass of 25 lbs. when it has fal^n for 
6 seconds. 

8. Find the increase of momentum acquired by a mass of 100 lbs., 
falling freely, between the 4th and 9th seconds. 

, 9. A mass of 30 lbs. is travelling with an acceleration of 10 f.>s.-s. 
In one position its velocity is 40; find its momentum after describing 
another 200 feet. 

10 . A body having a momentum of 100 describes 45 feet in 3 seconds 
with uniform velocity ; find its mass. 

* II. Through what space must a mass of 60 lbs. fall that its momentum 
may be 1000? 

* Z2. A mass of 100 lbs. is thrown vertically upwards with a velocity 
of 256 f.-s. ; find its momentum after i, 4, 8, 10 seconds respec¬ 
tively. 

13. Compare the momenta of a mass of 100 lbs. moving with a 
velocity of 1000 f.-s., and a mass of i lb. moving with a velocity of 
30 feet per minute. 

14. If the units of length, time, mass, be 176 yards, I minute, and 
a hundredweight of matter respectively, what is the measure of the 
momentum of a train of 100 tons, moving with a velocity of 40 miles 
an hour ? 

15. A mass of 20 lbs. moves from rest through a space of 200 feet 
with acceleration 16 f.-s.-s. ; compare its final momentum with that 
acquired by a mass of 30 lbs. falling from a height of 1024 feet. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SECOND LAW OF MOTION. 

101. Since the effect of a Force is to produce motion, it 

will appear reasonable that the Magnitude of the force 
should be estimated by the * quantity of motion ’ it is capable 
of producing; and the Second Law of Motion asserts that 
this is the case. ' 

102 . Second Law.— ^ Change of proportional 

to the force appliedy and takes place in the direction of the 
straight line in which the force acts I 

Note. —‘Motion,* in this statement, means ‘quantity of motion,’ 
i.e. Momentum. {See Art. 99.) 

103. Let us first notice the very important facts implied 
in the statement of this Law. 

(a) It speaks only of the change of momentum, t,e^ it 
takes no notice whatever of any Aotion already possessed 
by the body when a force begins to act on •it. We infer 
therefore, by this Law, that a force will produce exactly the 
same change of momentum whether the body is at rest or 
in motion at the instant the force begins to act on it. 

{p) It says nothing which restricts it to one force. We 
infer therefore, by this Law, that if any number of forces act 
on a body, each will produce exactly the same change of 
momentum which it would produce if it acted alone on the 

body. 
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Z04. The student wiilfremember that we do not prove the Laws of 
Motion by experiment. We assume that they are a correct interpreta¬ 
tion of facts in nature. On this assumption extremely complicated 
work is undertaken, and remote consequences are arrived at, and, as 
has been said (Art. 82), every such computation, when verified, will 
afford a fresh proof, though an indirect one, of the truth of the laws 
which form the basis of our reasoning. 

105. The following illustrations of the statement that 
a force will always produce its full effect in its own direction 
may be given;— 

1. A ball thrown along the deck of a steamer will go the same 
distance on the deck whether the ship be at anchor or in motion. 

2 . A stone dropped from a mast-head will strike the deck at the 
foot of the mast, whether the ship be at rest or in motion. 

Thus, in the latter case, the vertical motion caused by gravity has not 
been changed by, nor has it changed, the horizontal motion given to 
the stone by the ship. 

3. If any number of balls be projected instantaneously from the 
summit of a cliff with different velocities in a horizontal direction, they 
will reach the water simultaneously. Thus the horizontal motion does 
not interfere with the action of gravity producing its full effect. 

4. If a traveller, in a railway carriage having rapid motion, throws 
a body upward, it will fall into his hand as if the train were at rest. 

5. A circus-rider intending to jump through a hoop will spring 
vertically ; his previous horizontal motion, being the same as that of the 
horse, will not be altered, and thus he will alight on the horse again. 

106. The Second Law of Motion asserts, and we there¬ 
fore assume as a fact, that a force is proportional to the 
change of momentum which it can produce. 

We infer from the statement {a) in Article 103, that as 
long as a force continues to act on a body it is producing 
momentum in addition to the momentum already pro¬ 
duced—^in other words, the force will be proportional' to 
the rate of change of momentum which it is capable of pro¬ 
ducing. 
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107. Now if a force act on a single body, since the 
mass of that body is constant, the rate of change of 
momentum will evidently depend on the rate of change of 
velocity^ that is on the acceleration^ produced. {See Art. 43.) 

108. We may exhibit this extremely important fact 
follows :—Let F denote the magnitude of a force acting on 
a body, the mass of which is w, and let a be the accelera¬ 
tion. 

Then the Second Law asserts that— 

rate of change of momentum \ 

.’.Foe rate of change of mv ; 

.'.Foe rate of change of Vj if fn be constant, 
but a is the rate of change of v ; 

.'.Foe o, if w be constant; 

And also Foe if a be constant 
.*. Foe ma, when m and a both vary.' 

Now uniform acceleration in any direction is measured 
by the velocity generated in a second. (Art. 51.) 

Wie may therefore say that a Force is proportional to the 
Momentum which it produces in a second. 

109. First. Foe if be constant. 

We infer, therefore, that if different forces act on the 
same mass the forces will be proportional to the accelera¬ 
tion produced, and therefore to the velocities produced in 
a second. 

Thus the velocities acquired in a second by the same 
mass falling freely at different places, enable us to compare 
the force of gravity at those places. 

We may define Equal Forces as those which can produce 
in the same mass the same acceleration.^ 

1 This Theorem in Variation is proved in any work on Algebra, 

2 We shall see presently (Art. 124) that whatever be the mass of the body 
acted on, a given force will produce in it the iame change of momentum 
in a second. 
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no. Next. if a be constant. 

We infer, therefore, that if different masses acquire the 
same acceleration^ the forces acting on them are proportional 
to the masses on which they act. 

^ Now this is the case when bodies fall freely in a vacuum 
at any place. All bodies, whatever they are composed of, 
acquire the same acceleration, viz. the value of g at the 
place. We must therefore conclude that the Weight of any 
body at any ])lace is proportional to the mass of the body. 

This most important result was verified by the careful 
experiments of Newton, and it is so well established that 
no otliipr method of comparing masses, than that of cofn- 
paring their weights at the same place, is ever made use of 
either in commerce or science. {^See Art. 125.) 

111. We conclude, then, that by the Second Law of Motion, 

F fx. 

and . •. k . /«a. 

Now by a suitable arrangement of units we can make 
k=\j and then the above equation of variation may be 
written as an equation, thus, 

wa. 

11 2 . What is the most suitable arrangement of units to 
make in order that k may have this convenient value? 

We have already selected a foot and a second as our 
units of space and time, and have decided that the unit of 
acceleration shall be the ‘velocity of a foot per second 
added every second.’ {See Art. 50.) 

Now the equation F=ma restricts us in the units of 
force and mass to this extent, that if either unit be chosen, 
the equation determines the other unit; the unit of accelera¬ 
tion having been already decided on. To show that the 
equation does so, let us select the Units of Force and Mass 
in turn. 
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113. Let us first select the Unit of Force. 

Let this force act on a mass so chosen that the accelera¬ 
tion produced is the unit acceleration. 

Then the above equation gives us— 

i=tn X I; m=. i. 

Therefore the Unit of Mass must be that amount of matter 
in which the unit of force will produce the unit acceleration. 

114. I -.et us next select the Unit of Mass. 

Let a sufficient amount of force act on this quantity of 
matter to produce the unit acceleration. 

Then the above equation gives us— 

F=- \ X I ; F= I. 

Therefore the Unit Force must be that amount of force 
which, acting on the unit mass, will produce the unit accel¬ 
eration. 

IIS We have now to consider the two alternatives thus 
offered to us. 

Suppose we select our Unit of Force, and let a Pound 
Weight be the unit chosen. 

A Pound Weight is the force of the earth’s pull 
on the mass of a pound. 

If a pound of matter be allowed to fall freely, 
then a Pound Weight is the force acting on it, 
and the acceleration produced is g. 

.•.APound Weight will produce in i lb.,^units of acceleration, 
to produce only the unit of acceleration, 
it must act on mass of g lbs. 

Hence if Unit of Force=a Pound Weight, we must take 
g lbs. of matter as the Unit of Mass. 

Or, using the equation F— ma. 

Let F= I, and let the acceleration 
Then 

1 

sr 
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That is, the Quantity of matter acted on when an acceleration of g is 

produced by the action of a Pound Weight is -th of the Unit of Mass; 

S > 

but we require only an acceleration = I; 

.*. Unit of Mass lbs. of matter. 

116. All bodies having weight, it has been usual to com¬ 
pare forces with the Weight of a body, and to speak of a 
force as so many Pounds Weight When forces are thus 
expressed in terms of weighty we are said to use Gravitation 
Measure, 

117. There is, however, a double objection to making a 
Pound .Weight the unit of force. 

1. We have a Unit of Force which is not constant. 

A Pound Weight is greater as we advance from the 
Equator towards either Pole. A ‘ Pound Weight ’ is never 
definite, and therefore of no scientific value, unless the 
locality be specified where the measurement was made. 

2. And the Unit of Mass is not constant, depending as it 
does on the local value of g, 

118. Now Gravitation Measure will answer perfectly so 
long as we are called on to compare forces at the same 
place only. It will also serve practically where strict 
accuracy is not important In Statics this method of 
measuring force may be used with advantage—and is, in 
fact, nearly always used j but for strictly scientific pur¬ 
poses, such as comparing the earth’s horizontal magnetic 
force in different places, recourse must be had to another 
method. 

Professors Thomson and Tait directed attention, in the 
first edition of their Treatise on Natural Philosophy^ to 
Newton’s method of measuring force; and to this method 
the student’s attention will now be drawn. 
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119. Let the Unit of Mass be first chosen, and let this 
unit be an imperial pound of matter. 

Then we have seen that the {British) Unit of Force will 
be that amount of force which will produce in a pound of 
matter the unit acceFcration. (Art. 114.) 

The amount of force required to produce a stated quantity 
of momentum in a given time is perfectly definite (Art 106), 
and is quite independent of locality. Hence the British 
Unit of Force is invariable. 

On a similar principle, the unit of force in the C G. S. 
system of units being the amount of force which, acting on 
a gramme, will produce each second a change of velocity of 
a centimetre per second, is also invariable. 

These units are kno\ni as Absolute or Kinetic units ol 
force. 

120. There is a twofold advantage in first selecting the 
unit of mass:—(i) We secure an invariable unit of mass; 
(2) we deduce a constant unit of force. 

The British Kinetic unit of force is called a Poundal.^ 

The C. G. S. Kinetic unit of force is known as a Dyne. 

Note. —A foot contains 30 4797 centimetres, and a pound is equal 
to 453-59 grammes. A Poundal is equal to 13825-28 D>nes. 

1 2 1. To find the value of a Poundal in terms of weight?- 

I Pound Weight will produce in i lb. mass an acceleration^; 
1 Poundal „ i lb. „ „ i; 

I Pound Weight Poundals; 

Pound Weight = I Poundal. 

cr 


1 By Professor James Thomson. 

^ Weight has been aptly called the coinage of force. 
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By very careful experiments, the average acceleration due to the 
force of gravity for the whole of the British Islands is found to be 
nearly 32-2. 

Hence 32*2 may be taken as the number of Foundals equivalent to 
the Weight of a Pound in Great Britain. 

A Pound Weight = 32 09 Poundals at the Equator. 

,, =32*18 ,, Greenwich, 

,, =32*25 „ the Pole. 

If g be taken as 32, we can take the force of a poundal 
as equal to the weight of ^ oz. 


122. Since i Pound Weight=^ Poundals, it is evident 
that we can express the Kinetic measure of a force in terms 
of Gravitation measure at any place, by dividing the num¬ 
ber of Poundals by the local value of^; and we can always 
change the Gravitation measure of a force at any place into 
Kinetic measure, by multiplying the number of Pounds 
Weight at that place by the local value of g. 

Example i. —Express in poundals the value of 3 pounds weight at 
the Equator. 

I pound weight =32*09 poundals ; 

.*. 3 pounds weight = 96*27 poundals. 

Example ii. —How many pounds weight at Greenwich will represent 
a force of 640 poundals ? 

32*18 poundals=i lb. weight at Greenwich. 


640 ,, 


I 



_ 640 
“3218 


= 19-88 lbs. weight nearly. 


123. This Absolute method of measuring force was first 
indicated by Newton, and was first practically introduced 
by Gauss. Newton never spoke of a force as being equal 
to so many pounds weight or tons weight; in other words, 
the Gravitation Measure of force receives no countenance 
from him. 
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124. The equation ;/ia=i^isthe Fundamental Equa¬ 
tion of Dynamics, and the student must bear in mind 
that it expresses the important relation—‘ Number of Units 
of Mass X Number of Units of Acceleration-^ Number of Units 
of Force acting.' 

Thus we see that the proper measure of a force is ‘ the 
rate at which it can produce momentum/ 

And, practically, a finite Force is measured by the change 
of momentum which it can produce in a second. 

125* Special Case of the equation ma=:F. 

If m be allowed to fall freely the acceleration is g^ and 
the force acting is the Weight of m. Calli.-g this force JV^ 
we have f^g= W. 

If two bodies, whose masses are mi and 77/3, be allowed 
to fall freely at the same place, they will move with the 
same acceleration (g) under the action of their weights Wi 
and Ti'a respectively. 

Hence /w, g^w^ and g='iC'i ; 

^ n^_Wi ^ 

and therefore the masses are pr*' /ortional to their weights 
at the same place. (See Art no.) 

126. It is a fact discovered by observation, and verified by the 
carefully conducted experiments of Newton, that bodies of equal mass 
(whatever be the matter they are composed of—gold, silver, lead, glass, 
sand, salt, wood, water, wheat)—placed in the same position relative to 
the earth, are attracted with an equal force towards the centre. The 
student will notice that a merchant using a balance and a set of standard 
weights (=Masses, see Art. 86) would give his customers the same 
quantity of a commodity however the earth’s attraction might vary, his. 
instrument depending on the weights of constant masses ; but it is other* 
wise with a merchant using a spring balance correctly adjusted for a 
certain place (London, for example). With this instrument, which 
dqpends on constant forces^ he would defraud his customers in high 
latitudes and himself in low latitudes. 
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127 - By Article 125 we have— 

IV 

mg^ IV; and m= 

That is, the number of Units in the Mass of a body is 
equal to the Weight of the body at any place divided by the 
local value of g. 


128. If, in any example, a mass and a force be expressed 
in the same terms— e.g. a force of P pounds weigh^ and a 
mass of Q pounds—the student may apply the equation 
mo.-=^F \.o either the Gravitation or the Kinetic method of 
measuring force. 

(i.) Jf he de^’de to work by Gravitation measure of 
force, the force acting —P pounds weight, and his mass 

=— units of mass. (Arts. 115 and 127.) 

S 

(2.) If he prefer to use the Kinetic measure of force, then 
his niass=^ lbs., and his force poundals. (Art. 121.) 

Several examples ^*ily worked will, it is expected, remove 
any ambiguity. TaKe^ -32. 


Example i. — A force of 5 pounds weight acts on a mass of 48 lbs.; 
find the acceleration. 

Wc have ma=F. 

(t ) Using gravitation measure, then /’= 5, and ; 

^.a=S; o=^=—f.-s.-s. 

(2) Using kinetic measure, then and ^= 5 ?; 

. *. 48a = a=f? f. -s. -s. as before. 

48 3 

Example ii.—A mass of 30 lbs. is acted on by a force which produces 
in a second a velocity of 14 f. -s.; find the magnitude of the force. 

We have ma^F. 

30 

(l) Usingmeasure, »/=—; 0^=14. 

Then ^x 14=/*; .•. 134 lbs. weight. 


32 
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(2) Using kinetic measure. ^ = 30, a= 14. 

Then 30X 14=/?“; 

./''=420 poundals. 

Example iiL—A mass of 24 lbs. having a velocity of loof.-s. is 
resisted by a force of I lb. weight; how long will it continue to move ? 

mo.—F. 

Using kin^ic measure, 24 ; F— i.g ; 




24 a=I.g ; 

. 32 4 

24 3 

Then v—u+at ; 


4 

0= 100 — —t ; 
3 

/‘=75 seconds. 


Example iv. —An engine moving at the rate of 30 miles an*hour has 
the steam shut off, and a brake powerweight of the engine is 
applied ; in what time will the engine be brought to rest ? 

\}siDg gravitation measure, let IV = weight of the engine. 


IV 

Then - =mass 


>> 


ft 


W 

— = force acting. 

320 

We have ma~F. 

PV IV 

Then —. a = — ; 

S’ 32c 

32 If 

,a = = I. -s. -s. 

320 10 

A velocity of 30 miles an hour = a velocity of 44 l.-s. 

Then v=u + ati 

I . 

.*. 0=44- -t; 

10 

.*. / = 440 seconds. 

Using kinetic measure, let w=mass of the engine. 

Then weight „ „ 

force acting. 

320 ** 

Then ma=F\ 

IWjP- 

was:—5; 

320* 

12 * I 

or as:-^- = — f..s.-s. as before. 
320 10 
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Examples— XXI. 

1 . A force produces in a mass of 40 lbs. an acceleration of 10 L-s.'S.; 
find the gravitation measure of the force. 

2. A force produces in a mass of 6 lbs. an acceleration of 12 f.*s.*5.; 
find the kinetic measure of the force. 

3. A railway carriage whose mass is a ton is pushed by a force equal 
to the weight of 112 lbs. along smooth rails ; find the acceleration. 

4. A force equal to 3 lbs. weight acts on a mass of 16 lb$., and a 
force of 4 lbs. weight acts on a mass of 20 lbs.; which body will 
acquire the greater velocity in a given time? 

5. A force of 15 lbs. weight acts on a mass of 300 lbs.; find the 
space described from rest in 20 seconds. 

6 . A ^ass of 5 tons is acted on by a constant force of 200 lbs. 
weight; find the space described from rest in 7 seconds. 

7. Find the force which in ^ mile would stop a train whose mass is 
50 tons moving at the rate of 24 miles an hour. 

8. A mass of 1 ton under the action of a constant force describes 
iSo ft. from rest in 15 seconds; find the force in gravitation measure. 

9. In what time will a force of 5 lbs. weight move a mass of 10 lbs. 
a distance of 50 feet on a smooth plane ? WHiat will be the velocity of 
the body at the end of 12 seconds? 

10. If a force of 32 poundals act on a body for i minute, and pro¬ 
duce a velocity of 400 f. -s., find the mass of the body. 

11. Through what distance must a force of 3 lbs. weight act on a 
mass of 50 lbs. to increase its velocity from 30 f.-s. to 45 f.-s. ? 

12. A mass of 20 lbs. thrown along ice with a velocity of 40 f.-s. 
comes to rest in 6 seconds ; find the magnitude of the resistance. 

13. A mass of 8 lt(S. is moved through 2^ feet in the first second of 
its motion; express the measure of the force in poundals. 

14. How long must a force of 3 oz. weight act on a mass of 12 oz. 
to produce in it a velocity of 40 f.-s. ? 

15. If a mass of 25 oz. under the action of a constant force describe a 
distance of 320 feet in 10 secs., find the value of the force in poundals. 

16. A mass of 8 lbs. describes 5 lect in the first second of its motion; 
find the value of the force acting on the body in gravitation units. 

What force (in poundals) must act on a mass of 48 lbs. to 
increase its velocity from 60 f.-s. to 90 f.-s. while the body passes 
over 120 feet ? 
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zS. A ball whose mass is" 12 Ite. is thrown along ice with a.velocity 
of 9^ f.-s., and is brought to rest in 10 secs.; find the resistance in 
terms of pounds weight. 

19. Find the resistance (in poundals) when a body whose mass is 
20 oz., projected along a rough table vrith a velocity of 48 f.>s., is 
brought to rest after 5 secs. 

•> 20. A body whose mass is 50 lbs. is acted on by a force for 5 secs, 
only, the body then describes a distance of 60 feet in 2 seconds ; find 
the force and express its measure in poundals and pounds weight. 

21. A train quickens its speed uniformly from starting, and in 3 
minutes describes a mile; compare the force exerted by the engine 
with the weight of the train. 

> 22. What constant force will lift a mass of 50 lbs. vertically upwards 
through 200 feet in 10 seconds ? and find the velocity of the body at 
the end of that time. * 

23. What pressure, acting for 10 seconds, will produce in a mass 
of 36 lbs. a velocity of 120 f.-s. ? 

^ 24. A mass originally at rest is acted on by a force which in i/368th 
part of a second gives it a velocity of 5^ inches per second; find the 
ratio between the force and the weight of the mass. 

') 25. An engine produces in a train, whose mass (including that of the 
engine) is 60 tons, a velocity of 5 miles kn hour in 5 minutes. If the 
same engine produce in another train a velocity of 7 miles an hour in 
10 minutes, find the mass of the latter. 

26, Two masses, 3m and 5m, are acted on by forces which produce in 
their motions accelerations of 7 and 9 respectively. Compare forces, and 
also amounts of force expended on the two bodies in any the same time. 

27. Two forces whose magnitudes are in the ratio 3 : 5 act on two 

bodies and communicate velocities 5 and 11 in 3 seconds ; compare the 
masses of the bodies. # 

26. Two bodies are acted on by equal forces, and starting from rest 
describe the same space, the one in half the time that the other does. 
Ck)mpare their final velocities and momenta. 

129. We have already seen that when any number of 
forces act simultaneously on a body, each produces the 
same rate of change of momentum as if it acted alone 
(Art. 103 ^), and also that a force is measured by the change 
of momentum which it can produce in a second (Art 124), 
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Now if the mass moved be constant, the force acting will be 
proportional to the velocity produced in a second; we can 
therefore assert that if several forces act on the same body, 
each force will be proportional to the velocity produced by 
it in a second, and will be represented in direction by that 
velocity. 

PARALLELOGRAM OF FORCES. 

• 

130. Statement. —If two Forces acting on a body be repre¬ 
sented in magnitude and direction by tivo adjacent sides of a 
parallelogram, their Resultant is represented in magnitude and 
direction by the diagonal which passes through their intersection. 

If a * body be acted on by 
two forces represented in mag- B 
nitude and direction by OJt 
and OB^ then each force will 
produce in a second a velocity 
proportional to itself in piagni- 
tude and direction (Art. 129). 

Therefore OA and OB will represent the velocities pro¬ 
duced in a second by the two forces. 

The resultant of these velocities ^ OC. 

The Resultant Force must be proportional to the resultant 
velocity. 

.*. will represent both in magnitude and direction the 
Resultant of the two forces ./hich are represented in magni¬ 
tude and direction by OA and OB. (q.e.p.) 

131. From this Proposition we may deduce the ‘Triangle 
of Forces' and the ‘ Polygon of Forces,' as the corre¬ 
sponding propositions were established in Articles 20, 21; 
and by the methods explained in Articles 14-27, we can 
compound and resolve Forces in exactly the same way as we 
compound and resolve Velocities^ and hence the proposi- 

• G 
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tions in Articles 17-30 hold good when Forces are sub¬ 
stituted for Velocities. {See Arts. 59, 60.) 

132. The case of the equilibrium of a number of forces 
acting at a point is also deducible at once from this way of 
treating the subject If we introduce a Force equal and 
opposite to the Resultant, it will cause a momentum equal 
and opposite to the momentum produced by the Resultant, 
and will, therefore, produce a condition of things where 
the body experiences no momentum, which is, evidently, 
the condition of equilibrium. 

Thus the Second Law of Motion, as Newton perceived, 

* contains the most philosophical foundation for the Static 
as well as for the Kinetic branch of the Dynamic Science.’ * 

* It is manifest that when a system of forces is exactly 
balanced, and is equivalent to no force at all, the forces 
will also be balanced if they act in the same way on any 
other material system, whatever be the mass of that system. 
This is the reason why the consideration of mass does not 
enter into statical investigation.’ * 


i. 


133.- We are now in a position to find the Acceleration 
when a body slides down a smooth inclined plane under the 
action of gravity. 


Let m denote the mass of the body, 
and a the acceleration in the direction 
of the plane. 

The forces acting on m are its Weight 
and the Pressure of the plane on w, and 
this we denote by R. 

Resolve the forces acting on m along the plane, and at 
right angles to it. 



* Thomson and Tail, Natural Philosophy, vol. i. p. 245. 
^ Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, p. 46. 
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Consider^ firsts the latter set of components :— 

Let acceleration at right angles to the plane; 
force acting in this direction; 
mk—R—nigzoi& i. 

But the'motion at right angles to plane=o. 

o = cos /.(i.) 

Considery next^ the components along the plane :— 

Let a=acceleration along the plane; 
wa = force acting along the plane; 
ma=mg sin i ; 

tt=^»-sin/.(2.) 

This,result (2) was assumed in Article 65. 

134 - We have seen (Art. 124) that if a force act on a 
body free to move under the action of that force, the 
equation connects the mass of the body, the magni¬ 

tude of the force, and the acceleration produced. 

Now we know 0=«zta/, by Articles 61 and 64, Note 2. 
Eliminateu from this equation, and from the equation ma^F 

F 

./; .*. dz {mv—mu)—Ft. 

Now mu will measure the momentum possessed by the 
body at the instant F begins to act on it, and mv its 
momentum after t seconds. 

I 

If the force act in the direction in which the body is 
moving, we must take the positive sign in this equation ; if 
in the opposite direction, then we take the negative sign. 

(i.) If i^be acting in the direction of the previous motion, 
then— mv—mu=Ft ; 

i.e. the Momentum gained measures the amount of force 
expended in the time. 

(2.) If /’be acting in the direction opposite to that of the 
previous motion, then— 

+mu—mv=sFt; 
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i>. the Momentum lost measures the amount of force ex¬ 
pended in the time. 

(3.) If the body start from rest under the action of a 
force, then «=o, and mv—o^Ft. 

i.e. the Momentum produced measures the amount of force 
expended in the time. 

(4,) If the velocity of a body be destroyed by the action 
of a force resisting motion, then— 

Z'=o, and o+mu^Ft. 

the amount of force expended in the time is measured 
by the Momentum destroyed. 

Bacample i.—A mass of 100 Ihs. moving with a velocity of 96 f.<s. 
is retarded by a force of 8 lbs. weight; how long will the bocfy move ? 

Momentum rs/V; 

100x96=8^./; 

. 9600 

8x 32 

Time=37^ seconds. 

Example ii.—How long must a force of 10 lbs. weight act on a mass 
of 128 lb& to increase its velocity from 50 f.-s. to no f.-s. ? 

mv-mu — Ft ; 

.*. 128 (no-So) = io^./; 

/=24 seconds. 

Examples —XXII. 

1. By how much is the momentum of a mass of 40 lbs. falling freely, 
^increased between the 3rd and 6th seconds ? 

2. A mass of 14 lbs. U moving on ice with a velocity of 80 f.*s., and 
comes to rest in 30 seconds; what is the force of friction? 

3. A mass of 100 lbs. moving with a velocity of 136 f.-s. is retarded 
by a force of 17 lbs. weight; how long will it move ? 

4. If a friction of ^ of the weight retard a mass of 20 lbs. moving 
with a velocity of 60 f.-s., in what time will it bring the mass to rest? 

5. If a mass of 20 lbs. moving with a velocity of V f-'S* he 
subjected to a force of friction which in 3^ seconds brings it to rest, 
find the magnitude of the force. 

d A mass becomes subject to a resistance of'15 pounds weight per 
ton; in what time will its speed decrease from 40^0 30 miles an hour ? 
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7. How long will a mass of 150 lbs. moving with a velocity of 
30 f.-s. move against a resistance of 10 pounds weight ? 

& A train of lOO tons mass, moving at the rate of 30 miles an hour, 
is brought to rest in 4^ minutes ; find the retarding force. 

9. A mass of 25 lbs. having fallen through 400 feet, what amount 
of force will stop it in 5 seconds ? 

' 10. An engine exerts a steady pull of 10,080 poundals on a mass of 
81 tons. In what time will the body pass over 17^ miles from rest 
on a smooth horizontal plane ? 

« II. An engine can exert a steady pullcqual to the weight of 2^ tons. 
In what time will it get up in a train of 160 tons a velocity of 45 miles 
an hour from rest, the resistances being equivalent to the weight of 
12 lbs. per ton? 

V 12. A mass of 112 lbs. is acted on by a horizontal force equal to the 
weight of 16 lbs. ; if a force equal to the weight of 10 lbs. just balances 
the resistance due to friction, after what time will the body have a 
speed of 80 f. -s. ? 

• 13. A projectile striking with a velocity of 1260 f.-s. just pierces 

an armour plate 14 inches thick. If it pass through a plate 7 inches 
thick, with what velocity docs it emerge, the resistance being uniform? 
. 14 - A train of 150 tons acquires in a furlong a velocity of 15 miles 
an hour; if the resistance due to friction be equal to the weight of 
10 lbs. per ton, find the pull exerted by the engine. 

15. A projectile whose mass is 700 lbs. has a muzzle velocity ol 
1600 f.-s. F'ind the force (supposed to be uniform) which will 
produce this velocity, if the projectile traverses the bore in ^ second. 

16. A mass of 3 lbs. is faliing with a velocity of 100 f.-s.; what 
[oicc will stop it (l) in two seconds, (2) in 2 feet? 


IMPULSIVE FORCES. 

135. In Art. 134 (i) we saw that the equation mv—mu 
—Ft made it clear that the momentum gained measures the 
amount of force expended in any time /, and hence the 
change of momentum will in general be very small when the 
time is very small. 
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If, however, F be very large, an appreciable change oi 
momentum may be produced in a very short time. 

A force acting under such conditions is usually called an 

Impulsive Force. 

Def.— An Impulsive Force is a force which produces 
a definite change of Momentum in a time too short to be 
measured. 

136. If a large force act for a time so short that it is 
impossible to estimate it, we cannot measure the force in 
the ordinary way, and such a force must therefore be 
measured, not by the rate oj change of momentum (Art. 124), 
but by the total change of momentum. 

The following are examples of Impulsive Forces:—A billiard ball 
struck with a cue ; a cricket ball struck with a bat; a projectile 
fired from a gun ; a nail driven with a hammer ; an arrow shot from 
a bow. 

An Impulsive Force (or Impulse) being measured by the 
Momentum produced by it, if the measure of an Impulse 
be denoted by /, then 

mv—I. 

Where v denotes the total change of velocity. 

■ The effect of an Impulsive Force in producing Momentum 
is the same as if a much smaller force acted for a finite time. 

If we wish to compare an Impulsive and a Finite Force we must 
know the time during which the latter has acted. 

Def. —The unit of Impulse is the Impulse which generates 
the Unit of Momentum. 

Example L—If a ball whose mass is 3 lbs. be started with a velocity 
of 40 f.-s., find the measure of the blow. 

40= 120 units of impulse. 

Note.—A poundal must act on this body for two minutes to produce 
the same change of momentum. 

If a poundal act for this time, the body will move 2400 feet, whereas the 
blow produced the velocity 0^40 f. -s. in an indefinitely short distance.' 
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Example ii.—If a mass of 50 lbs. be fired vertically from a gun with 
a certain charge, and rise for 20 seconds, through what height will a 
40 lb. mass ascend if fired with a double charge? 

We have + ajf; 

o=«—32x20; 
initial vel. =640 f.>s. 
inv—I\ 

50x640=/. 

Also 40 V—2I; 




2 X 50 X 640 

,\V= -- - = 1000 ; 

40 

id v^=u^ + 2as; 
o=(i6oo)^—64J; 
( 1600 )^ 


. S : 




Examples— XXIII. 

t 

1. A mass starts with a velocity of 100 f.-s. ; with what velocity will 
A mass half as great start under the action of an impulse twice as great ? 

2. If a ball be thrown up and attain a height of 200 feet, how high 
will it ascend if started with three times the impulse ? 

3. Two masses, 3 lbs. and 5 lbs., rise to heights of 300 feet and 
200 feet; compare the impulses. 

4. If two masses, m and are projected vertically upwards with 
impulses 3/^ and compare the heights attained. 

5. If two impulses 15 and 35 impart to two masses velocities of 49 
and 90 respectively, compare the masses. 

6. If a mass under a given impulse rise to a height of 300 feet, and 
another projected vertically with eight times the impulse be 12 seconds 
in the air, compare the masses. 

7. Two bolts, masses 5 oz. and 8 oz., are fired from a cross-bow ; 
compare the velocities with which they start. 

8 . A shell lying on the ground is separated by explosion into two frag¬ 
ments whose masses are 100 lbs. and 50 lbs. respectively. If the larger 
fragment have an initial velocity of 2cx> f.-s., find the other’s velocity. 

^ 9. A ball of mass ^ moving with a velocity of 50 is struck, as it 
moves, a blow in a direction at right angles to that of its motion, and 
is by it made to proceed in a direction making an angle of 45*’ with its 
original path ; find the momentum applied by the blow. 
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la A particle of unit ma^ moving with no acceleration is made by 
impulses acting instantaneously upon it, when at the several vertices, 
to describe the perimeter of a regular hexagon, always with the unit 
velocity; find the momentum applied by each impulse. 

XI. A billiard ball, struck with a force Z', describes the length of the 
table (lo feet) with uniform velocity m 2 seconds; what impulse will 
cause It to describe the breadth (6 feet) in seconds? 

12. A ball whose mass is 6 lbs. stnkcs a target with a velocity of 
64 f.-s. and stops dead; find the measure of the blow. 

13- A ball whose mass is 10 lbs. strikes a wall with a velocity of 80 
f.-s., and rebounds along the same line with a velocity of 16 f.-s. ; find 
the measure of the impulse. 

* 14. If a mass of 10 lbs. fall from a height of 36 feet on a fixed 
honzontal plane and leave it with a velocity of 30 f.-s., find the 
measure of the blow. If the bodies were in contact for ^ of a 
second, find the mean pressure between them. 

^ 15. A projectile whose mass is m lbs. leaves a gun with a muzzle 
velocity of 1600 f.-s., and, striking a target with a velocity of 1400 f.-s., 
IS brought to a standstill in ^ second; find the average resistance 
offered by the target. 

16. A projectile whose mass is 1800 lbs. strikes a target with a velocity 
of 1400 f.-s., and rebounds with a velocity ot 120 f.-s. ; tind the measure 
of blow delivered. 


CHANGE OF UNITS. 

137- T he Units of Mass, Force, Space, and Tune are so 
Connected that if any three of these be given the fourth 
may be found. The young student is advised to work all 
questions of this natuie as in the following examples, as he 
can thus, perhaps, best trace and realise what happens 
when any Unit is changed. 

Example!.—If the weight of a pound be selected as the unit of 
force, one pound of matter as the unit of mass, one second as the unit 
of time, what is the unit of length f Let x feels Unit of length. 

By definition of Unit l^'orce (Art. 114), 

1 lb. weight produces in 1 lb. an accel. of x feet per i sec. per i sec 
But I lb. weight „ i lb. „ g „ 

. •. . *. Unit of lengths:^ feet. 
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Hacample iL —If 4 lbs. be selected as unit of mass, a yard as unit of 
length, 10 secs, as unit of time, what is the unit of force ? 

Let X poundalsss Unit of force; 

By definition of Unit Force, 

X pdls. produce in 4 lbs. an accel. of i yd. per 10 sec. per 10 sec. 


. ^ 

• • 

4 

»» 

»> 

I lb. 

(( I* 

%% 


X 

• 

• • ' 

• • 

11 

1 lb. 

„ I ft. 


•t 

12 

ioj: 

• 

• • 

■ a 

• t 

1 lb. 

,, I ft. 

per 1 sec. 


12 

. loojr 

• • 

12 



I lb. 

I ft. 

per I sec. 

pel 1 sec. 

But I , 


»> 

I lb. 

loor 

.*.-= i; 

12 

I ft. 

• .X— I- 
25 * 

per I sec. 

per I sec. 


Unit of force = -^ poundal. 

25 


Example iii.—The unit of force is the weight of 7 lbs., the unit of 
mass IS 21 lbs., the unit of space is 6 feet; what is the unit of time? 


Let X seconds = Unit of time. 

By definition of Unit Force, 

7 lbs. weight produces in 21 lbs. an accel. of 6 ft. per x sec. pei x sec. 


1 


• • 

1 lb. ,, 

) } «« li. 

1 

’ ib 

) 1 

f f 

1 lb. , 

^ ft, ,, ,, 

X 

■ ■ 78 


1 9 

I lb. 

I ft. per I sec. ,, 

* 

X“ 

•‘•78 


ff 

lib. • .. 

I ft. per 1 sec. per 1 sec. 




I ft. per I sec. per 1 sec. 

But- 

g 


x'^ I 

•’*I8"32' 

X lb. 1. „ 



II 

• 

• 

• 

3 

• ■*? — • 

• • w f 

4 


,*. Unit of time=-^ second. 
4 
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Examples— XXIII. (2.) 

X. If the weight of 2 lbs. be taken as unit force, 4 lbs. as unit mass, 

3 yards as unit of length, find unit of time. 

2. If a cwt. of matter be the unit of mass, 8 feet the unit of length, 

4 seconds the unit of time, find the unit of force. 

3. Che unit of force is the weight of 10 lbs., the unit of mass is 
6400 lbs.; find the unit of length when the unit of time is 10 seconds. 

4< If flic of uiass be 10 lbs., the unit of time a minute, the unit 
of length a fathom, find the unit of force. 

5. If unit of force be the weight of a pound at a place where ^=32'2, 
the unit of mass 16^ lbs., find the unit of time, the unit of length 
being 8 feet. 

6l If the unit of acceleration be lo f.-s.-s., find unit of njass, the 
unit of force being the weight of 50 lbs. 

7. If the unit of force be the weight of 16 lbs., the unit of mass 
1120 lbs., the unit of velocity 9^ f.-s., find the units of length and 
time, the value of ^ being 32. 

8. If a mile be the unit of length, and a minute the unit of time, 
compare the measures of the weight and the mass of a body. 

9. If in the equation {Art. in), we select the following 

units, Unit Force = weight of 3 lbs., Unit Mass = S lbs., Unit 
Time = 2 seconds, Unit Length = 7 feet, what will be the value of 

■ 10. Using the units of Ex. 9, find the space passed over in 8 
seconds, if ii lbs. weight act on a mass of 20 lbs. Verify your result 
by using British Units. • 

11. Using the units of Ex. 9, find the velocity after 21 seconds if 
10 lbs. weight act on a mass of 12 lbs. Verify your result by using 
British Units. 

12. If in the equation the Unit Force=2^ lbs. weight, 

Unit Mass=ii2 Ib.s., Unit Lengthfoot, and what Unit 

of Time has been chosen ? 



CHAPTER V. 


THE THIRD LAW OF MOTION. 

138. The First Law of Motion affords a definition of 
force; the Second Law tails us how to measure force; the 
Third Law, which will now be given, points out the nature 
of the force acting. 

Third Law. —‘ To every action there is always an 
equal and contrary reaction; or^ the mutual actions of any 
two bodies are always equal and oppositely directed^ 

139 Action is the name given to the force exerted by 
one body on another, and Reaction is then the force exerted 
by the latter upon the former. 

We may illustrate the force called in one aspect action^ and in an¬ 
other reaction^ by any commercial transaction. From one point of view 
we have sellittgy from the opposite point of view we have buyings and 
when both sides are considered we call the transaction trade. To 
pursue the simile,—as an auditor, in examining books, must bear in 
mind in whose interest the respective sides are made up, so we must 
always remember which of the two bodies we are concerned with, in 
order that we may write down the forces in the interest of that body, 
and not set down any force on the wrong side of the account. 

140. The term Stress is often used to denote the whgh 
of the tnutual action between two bodies. The stress is 
measured numerically by the-force exerted on either body. 

The scientific use of this word is due to Professor Rankine. 

Pressure is the stress when two bodies are in contact, and 

the force exerted on either is directed away from the other. 

107 
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Thus, when a mass rests on a horizontal table, the force 
exerted on the table is downwards, the equal force exerted 
on the body is upwards. If we denote this latter force by 
jRj then R=^mg. 

Tension is the stress when two bodies are connected by 
a string, and the force exerted on either is directed towards 
the other. 

Thus, when a mass is suspended by a string from a fixed 
support, the force which keeps the body in its place is 
directed upwards, the force exerted on the point of support 
is directed downwards. If we denote the former force by 
T, then T == mg. 

Attraction is the stress when bodies act on each other 
at a distance without our perceiving how the force is exerted, 
and the mutual action tends to bring the bodies together. 

Repulsion is the stress under similar circumstances, and 
the mutual action tends to separate the ])odies. 

141* The following Illustrations of the Third Law may be given;— 

1. If any body press against another, it is pressed by this other 
with an equal force in the opposite direction ; a mass resting on a 
table; a finger pressed against a stone. 

2 . If any body draw another, it is drawn by tliis other with an c(iual 
force in the opposite direction; e.g. when a horse lows a boat on a 
canal, the horse is drawn backwards by a force equal to that which he 
impresses on the towing-rope forwards. 

3. By whatever amount, and in whatever direction, one body has its 
momentum changed by impact with another, this other body has its 
momentum changed by the same amount in the opposite direction; 
e.g. when one billiard ball strikes another, at each instant during im¬ 
pact the force between them is equal and opposite on the two bodies, 
and will therefore produce the same change of momentum in each. 
( 5 ^ Art. 103.) 

4. When one body attracts or repels another, this other attracts it 
with an equal and opposite force; e,g. when a stone falls from a height, 
the earth ascends to meet it, ahd the force acting on the stone is equal 
and opposite to the force acting on the earth. 
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This, of course, cannot be made the subject of direct experiment, 
but we know that the Third Law is found to be true wherever it can be 
tested, and the statement is a legitimate deduction from this Law. 


Z42. When two unequal masses are connected by a string 
passing, over a smooth pulley; to determine (\) the Accelera¬ 
tion ; (2) the Tension of the string. 

Let m and be the masses of the two bodies (w>Wi), 
and T be the tension of the string, which is 
the same throughout. 

Consider m. Then using the Kinetic measure 
of force, the forces acting on m are its Weight 
(mg) downwards^ and the Tension ( T) upwards. 

And since m is descending, the resultant force 
acting on m is therefore 7 ng— T downwards. 

' If a be the acceleration produced by this force, then 

ma = mg—T. . .(i.) 

Similarly, the force acting on Wj is upwards. 

fn^a.’=.T— 7 n^g .(2.) 



To find a, we add these equations; 

m — m-i 
a= , - 

m-^mx 

To find Tf divide equation (i) by (2). 

. w _ mg-T , 

* ■ mx T—ffixg^ 

\ mT—mmxg=mfnxg—mxT', 
(m-{-mx)T= 2 ?ntftxg', 
rj. 2 mmx 

T= ^ .g. 

7 n-{-mx , 

The student is advised not to use these formula in working examples, 
but to deduce the required results each time by applying the Dynamical 
Equation of Article 124. 

Having found the measure of tbe acceleration, he can then apply the 
formula of Article 64, to find the velocity acquired, the space described, 
and allied questions. 
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Example L-—Two masses, of 9 lbs. and 7 lbs., are connected by a 
string passing over a pulley; find the acceleration and the tension. 


For the 9 /^r., 
For the 7 Ibs.^ 
To find a, 


9a=9^- T 
7a=7'-7^. 

l6a=2^; a=4f.-s.-s. 


To find 7; f= 1 ^. 

From which 7 ’= 252 poundals; or, T—*j\ lbs. weight. 


Example ii.—Two weights, 17 and 15 pounds respectively, are 
connected by a string passing over a pulley ; how long will the heavier 
take to descend 144 feet? (We use the Gravitation measure of force). 

The masses are and — respectively. 

S g 

I 

For the 17 Ibs.^ IZ. 0= 17 — 7 . 

g 

For the 15 Ibs,^ 15 jj— 7’_ 

g 

To find o, 5 ? , a=2 f.-s.-s. 

g 

Now ; 

l44 = o + Jx2X/’'; 

/=I2 seconds. 

See Examples xxiv. Nos. 1-8. 


143 - When a mass hanging freely draws another mass 
along a smooth horizontal table by means of a string passing 
over a pulley at its edge; to find (i) the Acceleration ; (2) the 
Tension, 

The weight of acting vertically is balanced by the reac¬ 
tion of the table, and therefore will not 
affect the horizontal motion of the body, 
which is caused by the Tension alone. 
Consider ma=mg—T. . . (i.) 

Consider?//!, mia=T .(2.) 

To find a, {m’\-m^ a=mg; 
m 


m. 




m 


a= 


m-{-mj 
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To find T, 

(/«+»Zi) T=mtn^\ 

. mm^ ^ 

, • X ——- , 

Example. —If a mass of 3 lbs. hanging freely draw a mass of 13 lbs. 
along a smooth table, find the space described in 5 seconds from rest. 


For the lbs, y 3 ®= 3 ^~ 

For the 1“^ lbs., i$a= 7 \ 

To find a, l6a = 3^; 

a=6 f.-s.-s. 

ss=ut+ia.t^; 

s=o + }x 6 x 25 
' =75 feet 

See Examples xxiv. Nos. 9-16. 


To find the space 
describedy 


144. When a mass hanging freely draws another mass 
up a plane by a string passing over a pulley at the vertex ; to 
determine (i) the Acceleration ; (2) the Tension of the string. 

For niy ma—mg—T .... (i.) 

Form^y miaz=T—niig sin i . (2.) 

.{See Art. 133.) 

To find a, («?+Wi)a= {m —sin t)g. 

m — w, sin i 
.*. a=-r- 



To find Ty 


m __ mg — T 


w, 


1 —m^g sin t 

1- u- 1- nn w;«i(i+sin/) 

From which equation ?- g, 

m-\‘m\ 


Example. —Amass of 9 lbs. hanging freely draws a mass of 7 Ihs. up 
a plane whose inclination is 30*. Motion continues for 4 seconds, and 
then the string breaks; how far will the 7 lbs. move up the plane after 
that? 
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For the 9 lbs. , 9a=9^- 7 ’. 

For the 7 lbs ., 70 = T— Jg sin 30^ 

I6a=^9- -|.^ 32; 

a=il f.<s.-s. 

To find velocity acquired during the motion — 

vszu + a.t 
=0+ 11x4 
=44 f.-s. 

When the string breaks, this velocity at once becomes subject to a 
retardation of^ sin 30®= 16 f.-s.-s. 

v^=iii^ + 2iis ; 

. •. 0=44®—2 X 16 XJ. 

From which equation we get j=6oJ feet. 

Examples xxiv. Nos. 17-27. 


145 - In a similar way, if two masses m and Wj are connected 
by a string passing over the common vertex of two inclined 
planes whose inclinations are i and i^ respectwely^ it may be 
shown that 


m sin t—m. sin u ^ 

a=:- t- g‘ 

m-\-pix 

and, 

m-^m^ 


The student may compare these results with those in Article 142, 
and he will notice that either of these problenss may be regarded as a 
special case of the other, it being understood that when a body hangs 
freely it may be conceived as resting on a plane whose inclination is 90°. 

See Examples xxiv. Nos. 28-30. 


ATWOOD’S MACHINE. 

146. An accurate knowledge of the numerical value of 
g at any place is of great importance. The most trust¬ 
worthy results are obtained by the number of oscillations 
made by a pendulum in a given time, but fairly satisfactory 
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results can be obtained by means of the apparatus now to 
be described. These results may be depended on, within 
reasonable limits, in the machines furnished with modern 
refinements of construction and means of measuring ex¬ 
tremely small intervals of time. 

The essential object secured by Atwood’s machine is, that 
by its use we can so modify the force of gravity that its 
effect can be accurately measured. 

147. T wo bodies A and B of equal mass 
{m) are connected by a very fine silk string 
which passes over a small pulley C. The axis 
of this pulley rests on wheels which greatly 
diminish friction, and known as friction wheels. 

The machine is furnished with (i) a pen¬ 
dulum beating seconds; (2) a vertical scale 
DE, at any point of which a ring R (through 
which A can pass) and a platform S may be 
clamped at pleasure. 

The masses of ^ and B being equal, no 
motion takes place; but if a small bar B 
(mass=^c) be placed on A^ the weight of the 
bar will cause A to descend, and, of course, 

B to ascend with a certain acceleration. 

Let A^ with the bar resting on it, be raised to the level 
and, by an automatic action as the pendulum begins to 
oscillate, let A begin to move. If now R be clamped to the 
scale so that A may reach it in one second, it follows that 
the weight of the bar has acted on the mass 2m-^-x for a 
second. A passes through the ring, but the bar is caught. 
The masses in motion now being equal, and therefore equal 
forces acting on A and B^ each will move uniformly with the 
velocity which it had at the instant the bar was detached. (By 
the First Law.) If therefore * 5 *be fixed to the scale at such a 

H 
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point that A reaches it in one second after passing i?, the 
space RS will measure this velocity, and therefore the velocity 
at the end of the first second^ and this measures the accelera¬ 
tion produced by the weight of the bar in the mass 
(Art. 51.) 

It is found that if x be small and 2w be considerable, 
we can make this velocity so small as to be easily measured. 

148, By this machine some of the results already arrived 
at can be put to the test of experiment. 

Experiment i,—Let A and B be composed of equal 
discs, made so that they can be removed, or added to, at 
pleasure, and be arranged so that any number can be stopped 
at will on passing through R. 

If the number composing A and B be equal, there will 
be no motion. Let the total mass be 2m. 

If we transfer one or more discs from B to A, we do not 
change the mass moved, but we do change the force which 
causes the motion. If the space RS be measured after each 
transfer has been made, as the result of such experiments 
it is found that— 

When the mass moved is the same, the acceleration is always 
proportional to the force acting, {See Art. 109.) 

Experiment ii.—If a certain number of discs, suppose, 
be placed on A, and RS be measured, we have a certain 
acceleration produced by the weight of n discs : if now we 
add the same number of discs to A and B, or take the same 
number from A and B, we have still the same force 
(=weight of n discs) producing motion, but we have 
changed the mass moved; and if RS be measured in each 
case, it is found as the result of such experiments that— 

When the force remains the same, the acceleration is in¬ 
versely proportioml to the mass moved. (See Art. in.) 
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149 - It has been shown in Article 142, that when any two 
masses (m-\-x) and m are arranged as in this machine, 

then, a=_* ^=£!!L±f.a. 

2m-\-x X 

Now the value of a is obtained from the scale, being the 
value of JiS, and the values of 2m and x being also known, 
the numerical value of g at the place may be computed from 
this equation. See Examples xxiv. Nos. 67-69. 

Examples —XXIV. 


1. A mass of 7 lbs. is connected by a string passing over a smooth 
pulley a mass of 4 lbs. ; find the space described in 5 seconds. 

2. A mass of 7 is connected with a mass of 5, as in the last example; 
find the space described in 10 seconds. 

3. Masses of 9 and 7 are connected by a string over a pulley; 
find the space described in 8 seconds, and in the 8th second. 

4. Masses of 8 and 5 are connected by a string over a pulley ; find 
the space in 5 seconds, and the velocity after 10 seconds. 

5. The masses are 5 and 4; after the greater has descended 4 feet, 
the string breaks ; how far will each move in the next second ? 

6. ITie masses are 3 and 5 lbs. ; after i second the string breaks; 
for liow long, and how far, will the 3 lbs. mass ascend ? 

7. The masses are 5 and 7 lbs. ; after 2 seconds the string breaks; find 
the velocity of the 5 lbs. mass when it passes through its starting-point. 

8. A mass of 17^ lbs. draws one of 144 lbs. over a fixed pulley ; find 
the velocity of each after describing 2 feet from rest. 

9. A mass of 10 lbs. hanging freely draws a mass of 55 lbs. along a 
smooth table; find the acceleration, the space described in 5 seconds; 

’ the space in 8th second, and the velocity acquired between the 7th 
and 12th second. 

10. Find the acceleration when a mass of i lb. hanging freely draws 
a mass of i cwt. along a smooth horizontal table. 

XI. In what time will a mass of i lb. hanging freely draw a mass of 
10 lbs. along a smooth horizontal table, the length of which is 20 feet ? 

Z2. A mass of 13 lbs. lying on a table is connected by a string over 
the edge with a mass of 3 lbs. hanging freely ; find the space described 
by each body in 3 seconds. 

13* If the mass hanging freely, in the l^t question, be 5 lbs., find 
the space described in 2 seconds. 
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14. A mass of 5 lbs. hanging freely draws 15 lbs. along a smooth 
horizontal table. When motion begins the 15 lbs. mass is 12 feel from 
the edge ; when will it reach the edge ? 

IS A mass of 25 lbs. hanging vertically draws a mass of icx) lbs. 
along a smooth table; find the tension in the string. 

16. A mass of 12 oz. is drawn along a table by a mass of 4 oz. 
hanging vertically ; find the velocity after 4 seconds ; and if the string 
then breaks, find the space described by each body in 6 seconds more. 

17. A mass of 20 lbs. hanging freely draws a mass of 16 lbs. up a 
plane whose inclination is 30“; find the acceleration, and the tension 
in the string. 

18. A mass of 5 lbs. hanging freely draws a mass of 6 lbs. up the 
plane in the last example ; find the space described in ii seconds. 

19. A mass of 25 lbs. hanging freely draws a mass of 45 lbs. up a 
plane 450 feet long, whose inclination is 30“. Where should the 
string be cut so that the 45 lbs. may just reach the top? 

20. If a mass of 29 lbs. draws a mass of 28 up a plane whose 
inclination is 30“, find the space described in loth second from rest. 

21. A waggon, whose mass is J ton and loaded with a mass of i ton, 
moves down a plane whose inclination is 30“ and length 576 feet, 
dragging a mass of ^ ton by a string over a pulley at the vertex ; with 
what velocity does the waggon reach the bottom of the plane? 

22. A mass of 5 lbs. hanging freely draws a mass of 3 lbs. up a 
plane whose inclination is 30". After I second the string breaks ; how 
far will the 3 lbs. mass ascend after that ? 

23. A mass of i lb. hanging freely is connected with a mass of 7 lbs. 
resting on a plane whose inclination is 30", and length 92 feet. The 
7 lbs. mass is placed close to the pulley. After i second the string 
parts ; in what time after that will the 7 lbs. mass reach the bottom ? 

24. A mass of 13 lbs. hanging freely draws a mass of 8 lbs. up a 
smooth inclined plane rising 3 in 4 ; find the acceleration. 

25. A mass of m lbs. hanging freely draws a mass of 10 lbs. up a 
smooth inclined plane whose inclination is 45''; find m if the accelera¬ 
tion be 

26. A mass of 15 lbs. hanging freely draws a mass of 9 lbs. up an 
inclined plane. If 81 feet be described in 3 seconds from rest, find 
the inclination of the plane. 

27. A mass m on a, smooth inclined plane is connected by a string 
over a pulley with a mass hanging freely; find the inclination 
when m moves up a distance ig in the first second. 

€t 
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28. Masses of 3 and 4 rest on two planes whose inclinations are 45° 
and 60“, and are connected by a string over the common vertex ; find 
the acceleration. 

29. If the masses in the last example are 12 and 4 lbs., find the 
acceleration, the velocity acquired in 4 seconds, and the space described 
in 6 seconds. 

30. If masses of 8 and 10 rest on two planes whose inclinations are 
60° and 30% find the tension in the string, and the space described in 
the 7th second. 

31. Two masses of 10 lbs. each are connected by a string over 
a pulley ; what mass must be added to one of them to cause it to 
descend 100 feet in 4 seconds? 

32. If the masses m and Wj are connected by a string over a smooth 
peg, find the ratio of m to if the acceleration is 

33. Irf the last example find the ratio of m to ;«i if m descends 
32 feet in 2 seconds. 

34. If w and 181 a-e connected by a string over a pulley, find m if 
181 descend 18 feet in 3 seconds. 

35. If two masses (each = 93 lbs.) be connected by a siring over a 
pulley, what mass must be added to one of them that it may descend 
loo feet in 8 .seconds? 

36. If the masses be 50 lbs. each, what mass must be added to one 
of them to cause that mass to descend 32 feet in 4 seconds ? 

37 - Masses of 3 lbs. and 6 lbs. are connected with a mass of 7 lbs. 
by a string over a pulley. After 4 seconds the 3 lbs. mass is detached; 
how long, and ho' ’ far, will the 6 lbs. mass descend ? 

38. Masses of 7 and 5 are connected with a mass of 9. After 14 
seconds the 7 is detached ; through what space will the 9 ascend ? 

39. Two masses of 9 lbs. each are connected by a string over a 
pulley ; what mass must be added to one of them that it may descend 
100 feet in 5 seconds ? 

40. A mass m is drawn up a plane whose inclination is 30° by a mass 
w, hanging freely ; if the acceleration is \gy find the ratio of m to w,. 

41. If in last question the acceleration is find ratio of m to 

42. A string is just strong enough to support a tension equal to J the 
sum of the weights of the masses at the extremities when the string is 
placed over a pulley; find the least possible acceleration that the string 
may not break. 

43. Prove that when two masses are suspended by a string over a 
smooth pulley, the tension is less than half the sum of the weights. 
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44. If in Atwood’s machine the total pressure on the points of 
support be 6 lbs. weight, and the sum of the weights of m and tn^ be 
16 lbs. weight, find m and 

45 - Two equal masses are connected by a string over a pulley; one 
of them is started with a velocity v; show that both will retain this 
velocity, and find the tension of the string during motion. 

46. A mass of i lb. is raised by a mass of 2 lbs. connected with it by 
a string over a pulley. If the string break when the i lb. has been 
raised through ^ height of the pulley above the ground, show that it 
will just reach the pulley before it begins to descend. 

47. If in Atwood’s machine one of the masses be 10 lbs., and the 
string can only bear a tension of 12 lbs. weight, find the mass at the 
other end of the string. 

48. Two masses m and hang over a pulley ; m descends 18 feet 
in 3 seconds. If 4 oz. had been added to then would have 
descended 16 feet in 4J seconds; find m and m^. 

49. Two masses of 10 lbs. and 2 lbs. are connected by a string over 
a pulley at the top of an inclined plane whose length is 112 feet 
and inclination is 30*. The greater rests on the plane close to the 
pulley, the less hangs freely. The stiing breaks 2 seconds after 
motion has commenced. In what time will the 10 lbs. mass reach the 
bottom ? 

50- If the greater of two masses connected by a string over a 
pulley, descend with an acceleration=a, show that the mass which 
must be taken from it in order that it may ascend with the same 

acceleration= ; 

51- Two masses ni and are connected as in Atwood’s machine ; 
if the pulley can bear a strain of half the sum of the weights of the 
masses, find the least possible ratio of m to /Wj. 

52. If two equal masses hang over a pulley, and one be projected up 
with a velocity of if, in what time will the string become taut ? 

53. A number of equal masses are fastened to different parts of a 
string, which is then placed over a smooth pulley; show that at any 
time the tensions of the successive parts of the string are, on each 
side, in A. P. 

54. A uniform string hangs at rest over a peg. From one end one- 
fourth of the whole length of the string is cut off; show that the 
pressure on the peg is at once reduced by one-third of the weight of the 
whole string. 
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55. Two equal masses are connected by a taut string I feet long, one 
hanging over the edge of a table and the string at right angles to the 
edge ; with what velocity does the other mass leave the table, suppos¬ 
ing the height of the table to be x feet ? 

56. A mass of twelve pounds is So distributed at the extremities of 
a string passing over a pulley that the greater descends through 7 feet 
in as many seconds ; find the mass at each end of the string 

5 7 . Describe A/wood’s machine, and explain how. it may be em¬ 
ployed to discover the numerical value of the acceleration due to 
gravity at any place. 

58. One of two equal particles connected by a string rests on a 
perfectly smooth horizontal table, the other hanging over the edge; 
show that the motion is the same as if either particle moved freely 
down a plane inclined to the horizon at an angle of 30°. 

59. A mass of 10 lbs. is attached to one end of a string passing over 
a smooth pulley ; find the mass which must be attached to the other in 
order that the acceleration may be half that of gravity. 

60. If in an Atwood’s machine the string can bear a tension equal to 
only I of the sum of the weights, show that the least acceleration 
possible is ^ g. 

61. Two masses of 9 oz. and 7 oz., connected by a thread 36 feet 
long, are hung over a small fixed pulley so that the string is stretched 
and the mass of 7 oz. at first touches the ground. After motion has 
lasted for 2 seconds, the thread is cut, and it is found that both bodies 
reach the ground at the same time; what is the height of the pulley 
from the ground ? 

62. In Atwood’s machine equal masses of 10 oz. are suspended by a 
string which passes over the pulley, and a bar of i oz. is placed across 
one of them. This, after passing through the space of i foot, passes 
through a ring which removes the i oz. ; how far will the body descend 
in the next minute? 

63. A string passes over a smooth pulley, and has attached at one 
end a mass of 8 lbs., and at the other two masses of 6 and 4 lbs. 
After running down for 2 seconds, the mass of 6 lbs. is gently 
removed ; how much further will the 8 lbs. ascend ? 

64. A mass of 5 lbs. is placed on a smooth inclined plane of slope i 
in 2. A mass of i lb. is attached to this by means of a cord, which 
passes over a pulley at the top of the plane and hangs freely ; investi¬ 
gate the motion. 
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< 55 . Two masses of 6 lbs. and 8 lbs., feet apart, together pull a 
mass of 10 lbs. over a smooth pulley by means of a string. After falling 
4 feet the 8 lbs. mass reaches ground ; show that the 6 lbs. mass will 
just reach the ground. 

66. Two bodies of weight and ^IV respectively are connected 
by a string which passes over a smooth 6xed pulley; show that the 
acceleration of the C. G. is one-fourth of the acceleration of a body 
falling freely. 

<57. The masses in Atwood’s machine are 4 02. each, and a bar 
whose mass is f oz. is placed on one of them. After motion has con¬ 
tinued for a second the bar is gently removed. The space traversed in 
the next second by the descending body is 2-76 feet; find the local 
value of 

68 . The masses at the ends of the string are 8^ oz. each^ the mass 
of the bar is | oz. ; after motion has taken place for a second the bar 
is removed, and the space passed over in the following second is 1-214 
feet; find from this experiment the local value of ^ correct to two 
places of decimals. 

69. The masses at the ends of the string are 15^ oz. each and the 
bar is J oz. ; find the value of when, after the bar has rested for a 
second only on one of the bodies, that body descends i foot in the next 
2 seconds. 


PRESSURE ON A PLANE IN MOTION. 

150- We may now consider the Pressure exerted by a 
mass resting on a horizontal plane which has vertical 
motion. 

151. Let us first suppose that the plane AB is 

descending uniform acceleration=a, 
Let a body, whose mass=w, rest on 
AB. Then, by the Third Law, the 
Pressure on Pressure on body. 

Let this Pressure=^. 

Since m is moving with an acceleration o, 
ma=the force causing m to move. 

This force is the resultant of all the forces acting on 
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i.e. of the Weight of m downwards.^ and the Pressure of the 
plane against the body upwards. 

Since the body is descending, the Weight exceeds the Pressure, 
mg—'R is the force causing m to descend; 
tna.'=.tng—R\ 

R=img—ma .(i.) 

152. Next, let us suppose that the plane AB is ascending 
with uniform acceleration = a. 

Then, by similar reasoning, the pressure upwards ex¬ 
ceeds the Weight downwards. 

^ ma = R—mg; 

R=mg-\-ma .(2.) 

153. Special Case. —If the platform is ascending or 

descending with uniform velocity, then tt=o, and from 

each of the equations (i) and (2), we have— 

R—mg. 

We infer, therefore, that the Pressure exerted is the 
Weight of m, and therefore the same as if the plane were 
at rest 

Example L—A ball whose mass is 12 lbs. is held on the hand, and 
made to descend with an acceleration of 16 f.-s.-s. ; find the pressure 
exerted on the hand. 

Let pressure exerted on ball by the hand. 

.*. tna—mg—R 
.*. R—mg—ma. 

= a) 

= 12 (32-16) 

= 12 X 16 poundals 
= 6 lbs. weight. 

Example ii.—A balloon is ascending^ Vertically, and a pound mass 
presses with a force equal to the weight of 17 oz. on the aeronaut*s 
hand; find the height attained by the balloon in the first 20 seconds. 

Let a=acceleration of the balloon. 
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R—mg 


i6 


Then j=«/ + —«/* 
2 


J=o + — X 2 X 400 = 400 feet. 


Example iii.—If a man jump off a height with a mass of 56 lbs. 
resting on his head, what pressure is exerted on his head while in 
the air ? 

Let y?=pressure on his head. 

Then the whole system is moving downwards with an acceleration 
»ia=weight down-pressure up ; 

56.^;^= 56.^-A*; 

. •. R^o ; 

i.e. the mass is just in contact with his head, but exerts no pressure 
on it. 


Examples—XXV. 


I. A balloon carries a mass of 100 ibs. suspended by a rope from 
the car ; find in kinetic measure the tension in the rope :— 


(«) 

When the balloon ascends with uniform velocity of 16 f.-s. 

(^) 

99 

99 

99 

acceleration of 16 f.-s.*s. 

(0 

99 

descends 

99 

• 

99 

16 f.-s.-s. 

¥) 

99 

ascends 

99 

99 

24 f.-s.-s. 

i^) 


descends 

99 

f • 



2. A mass of 140 lbs. rests on a platform ; find the pressure on the 
platform in gravitation measure :— 

(tf) When the platform is stationary. 

(^) When it is ascending or descending uniformly. 

(f) When it is ascending with uniform acceleration 

{fit) „ descending „ „ 

(e) „ descendidg with a velocity which increases every 

second at the rate of g feet per second. 

{J) When it is descending with a velocity which diminishes every 
second at the rate of (i) ^ feet per sec. ; (2} 8 feet per second. 
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3* If I jump off a platform with a mass of 40 lbs. in my hand, find 
the pressure on my hand while in the air. 

4. If a mass of 1000 lbs. exert a pressure on a lift of 750 lbs. weight, 
what is the acceleration of the lift ? 

5 - A platform supporting a mass of 12 oz. sustains a pressur^of 
SJ oz. weight; find the acceleration. 

6. A ball whose mass is 4 lbs., held in the hand, is (a) lowered with 
a uniform velocity v; (^) lowered with uniform acceleration ; 
{c) lifted with uniform acceleration 2^; {d) lifted with uniform accelera¬ 
tion g ; find the pressure exerted on the hand in each case. 

7. Two scale-pans, each of l lb. mass, contain masses of 5 lbs. and 
3 lbs. They are connected by a string passing over a pulley; find the 
pressure between the larger mass and the pan. 

8 . A I lb. mass exerts a pressure on the hand of an aeronaut equal 
to the weight of 22 oz. ; find the acceleration of the balloon. 

9. In an ascending balloon a mass of i lb. produces a downward 
pressure on the hand of the aeronaut equal to the weight of 18 oz. ; 
find the height to which the balloon has ascended in a minute from the 
moment of starting. 

10. A mass of 15 lbs. hangs by a string from the roof of a railway 
carriage in rapid motion; find the direction and magnitude of the 
tension in the string. 

n. If the train in the last example went over a precipice, what 
would be the direction of the stiing and the tension in it? 

12. If the two weights, /'and in an Atwood’s machine rest in 
scale-pans of weight IV attached to the ends of the string, find the 
pressures on the two pans. 

13. A spring balance is graduated at Greenwich, where g= 32*19; 
at Ascension, where ^=32*095, a body is weighed by the instrument 
and its mass is apparently 64*19 oz. What is its real mass ? 

14. A body placed on a spring balance in the car of a balloon at 
rest appears to weigh 100; what will it appear to weigh if the balloon 
(i) be rising with an acceleration of 8 f.-s.-s., (2) be descending with 
an acceleration of 8 f.-s.-s. ? 


RECOIL. 

154 - When a cannon is fired, the projectile and the gun 
move in opposite directions with velocities which depend 
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on the relative masses of the gun, projectile, and the charge 
of powder. 

The motion is due to the force exerted by the powder 
gas in one direction on the projectile, in the opposite direc¬ 
tion on the gun. If the inertia of the gas be not neglected, 
the impulse on the gun is somewhat greater than on the 
shot. We shall suppose the impulses to be exactly equal. 

The recoil is checked by an apparatus called the 
‘ Compressor.’ This produces a gradually increasing resist¬ 
ance to the motion of the gun, and destroys the velocity of 
the recoil in a few feet as a rule. 

155- To find the Velocity of the recoil of a gun 7 vhen a 
projectile is fired from it. 

Let ;«=mass of the gun; Wi = mass of the projectile. 

2:^=velocity ,, 7^1 = velocity „ 

Now by the Third Law, Momentum of the gun = Momen¬ 
tum of the projectile, because the force of the explosion 
produces the same momentum in each. 

Example i.—If a projectile whose mass is 709 lbs. leave a gun 
whose mass is 35 tons with a muzzle velocity of 1600 f.-s., find the 
velocity of the recoil. 

Momentum of gun = Momentum of projectile. 

Let w=velocity of recoil; 

35 X 2240 x»=: 700 X 1600; 

* 14—f.-s. 

7 

Example ii.—If the action of the compressor be a steady resultant 
pressure of lO tons weight, how far will the gun in the last example 
recoil ? 

ma.^F\ 

35 X 2240a ;= 10 X 2240^; 
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Then 2as; 

. ^ /icx>\® 128 
0=1-1- •s; 

V 7 / 7 

.% feet ; 

56 

t.a. the gun will recoil 11^ feet. 


Examples— XXVI. 

1. If a shot whose mass is 20 lbs. leave a gun whose mass is 3 tons 
with a velocity of 1200 f.-s., find the velocity of recoil. 

2. If a shot whose mass is 40 lbs. leave a gun whose mass is 4 tons 
with a velocity of 1000 f.-s., find the velocity of recoil. 

3. A pfbjectile whose niass is 112 lbs. leaves a gun whose mass is 
4 tons with a velocity of 900 f.-s. ; find the velocity of recoil. 

4. A projectile whose mass is ^ ton is discharged from a gun whose 
mass is 81 tons, with a velocity of 1600 f. -s. ; find the velocity of recoil. 

5. How far does the gun recoil in the last question, if the compressor 
exert a steady pressure of 4^ tons weight ? 

6. If a 64-lb. shot leave a gun whose mass is 95 cwt. with a 
velocity of 1160 f.-s., how far will the gun recoil if the friction between 
the gun and the ground be equal to the weight of a ton ? 

7. If a 600-lb. shot leave a 35-ton gun with a velocity of 1600 f.-s., 
how far will the gun recoil up a smooth inclined plane, rising i in 14? 

8 . If a projectile of 700 lbs. leave a gun whose mass is 50 tons, and 
the gun recoil against a steady pressure of 3 tons weight a distance of 
4 feet, find the velocity of the projection. 

9. A projectile whose mass is 1800 lbs. is fired from a gun whose 
mass is no tons with a velocity of 2140 feet; find the velocity of 
recoil. 

10. What force will bring the gun in Ex. 9 to a standstill in 
15 feet? 

11. If the projectile (mass 322 lbs.) leave a i2|-ton gun with a 
velocity of 1400 f.-s,, how far will the gun recoil up a smooth inclined 
plane rising i in 4? (Take ^=32*2.) 

12. A projectile whose mass is 800 lbs. is fired from a 43-ton 
gun; if the muzzle velocity be 1720 feet, how far will the gun recoil 
up a slope rising 1 in 280, the friction amounting to 20 lbs. weight 
per ton ? 



CHAPTER VI. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS IN 

STATICS. 

156. In Articles 131, 132, it was stated that by means of 
the Second Law of Motion, and certain important Proposi¬ 
tions relating to velocities and accelerations, analogous 
propositions could be established for forces. 

These Propositions relating to forces may be here 
given. As a force is measured by the rate of change of 
momentum which it can produce, and, when acting on a 
single body, tins rate of change of momentum is measured 
by the rate of change of velocity— t.e. by the acceleration— 
and acceleration is measured by the velocity produced in a 
second ; so we infer that the straight line which represents 
the magnitude and direction of a velocity will also represent 
the magnitude and direction of the force which can p>roduce 
that velocity in a second. 

Thus since a force possesses the three elements of magni¬ 
tude, direction, and a point of application, and a straight 
line possesses the same three elements, we infer that a force 
may be completely represented by a straight line. (Compare 
Art 93.) 

157. If a straight line drawn from any point O to an¬ 
other point A represent the line in which the force is acting, 
then if the force tends to cause motion from O to we 
say that OA is the direction of the force, and either OA or 

AO is the /ine of action of the force. 

126 
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158. Def. — A Resultant Force is the single force 
which produces the same effect as two or more forces acting 
on a particle or body. And these several forces which can 
be thus replaced by the Resultant are known as Component 
Forces, or simply Components. 

159 - The Composition of Forces means the process of 
finding the resultant when the components are given. The 
Resolution of Forces means the process of finding two or 
more components when the resultant is given. (Compare 
Art 16.) 

160. If two forces act on a particle, and their lines of 
action be not in the same straight line, their resultant may be 
found by the theorem known as the Parallelogram of Forces. 

THE PARALLELOGRAM OF FORCES. 

Statement.— two forcesy acting on a particle, be 
represented in magnitude and direction by two adjacent sides 
of a parallelogram, their resultant is represented in magni¬ 
tude and direction by the diagonal which passes through their 
intersection. 

This important theorem has been proved in Article 130. 

If P and ^ be the two forces, B the angle between their 
directions, and R the resultant, then— 

^2_j_ 2 PQ cos B. 

This may be proved by Trigonometry, as in Article 19. 

161. Special Cases. —(i) When the directions of the 
forces P and Q are at right angles to each other, then 
^=90®, and the last formula becomes R^=^P^-\-(^. 

(2) When their directions are the same, then 0 =o®, and 
the formula bdfcomes 

( 22 + 2 ^ 6 ; and R=P-\-Q. 

(3) When their directions are opposite, then ^=180*, 
and the formula becomes 

and»\ 
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If P=^Q in the third case, then -^=0, i.e. two equal 
forces acting on a particle in opposite directions balance, 
and therefore keep the particle in equilibrium. 

Hence, when two forces act on a particle, their greatest 
resultant is the sum of the forces, and their least resultant 
is the difference of the forces. 

Note.— If the angle between the directions of the two forces 
increases, the magnitude of the Resultant is diminished. 

This may be proved by the methods of Article 19. 

162. The following is an Experimental Proof of the Parallelogram 
of Forces:— 

Three fine silk strings are knotted at a point 6?, and three masses, 
whose weights are Py Q, and P, are tied to their extremities. Two 

y of the strings are placed over smooth 
pulleys, and K, fixed to a vertical 
board, and the system is then allowed 
to take up its own position of rest, as 
in the figure. The point O is evidently 
P acted on by three forces, P and Q acting 
along the lines OX and O F, and P acting 
vertically downwards. 

If OA and OB be measured along OX 
and Oy respectively, proportional to the 
weights P aDd Qy and the parallelogram 
OACB be completed, it will be found that— 

* (i) The point C is vertically above O, 

(2) The line OC is proportional to the weight P. 

Therefore OCy the diagonal of the parallelogram OACBy will re¬ 
present, in direction and in magnitude, the resultant of the forces 
represented by OA and OB. 

TRIANGLE OF FORCES. 

163. Statement. —If a particle be acted on by three forces 
which are represented in magnitude and direction by the sides 
of any triangle taken in order^ the forces will be in equilibrium* 

This may be provediby the method of Article 20. 
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V 

Conversely.-:-/)^ three forces acting on a particle be in 
equilibrium^ and if any triangle he drawn^ having its sides 
parallel to the directions of these forces^ the sides of the triangle 
will also represent the forces in magnitude. 

This may be proved by the method of Article 21. 


164. If three forces acting on a particle he in equilibrium^ 
the forces are severally proportional to the sines of the angles 
included behtteen the directions of the other two forces. 

* t 

Let < 2 , acting on (7, be in equilibrium. 

Let OA^ OB^ these forces in magnitude 

direction. Complete the 
parallelogram OACB. 

By Article 130, OC re¬ 
presents the resultant of 
OAy OB. Now the particle 
is at rest, therefore OC must 
be equal and opposite to 

OD. (Art. 160.) 

* 

And thereforeand 6>Cmust be in thesame straight line. 

By Trigonometry : 



OA : AC : CO=sin ACO : sin CO A : sin OACy 
Now si^^C£?=sin COB=s\n{iSo°—BOB)=sinBOI?y 
sin COA = sin{iSo'‘~-‘B>OA)=smB>OAj 
sin OAC=sin (iSo'*—A OB)=sm A OB; 

B : Q : B=sm BOB: sin BOA : sin AOB, 
FOR 

or-5^=— 

sin QR sin RP sin PQ 

where the symbol QR denotes the angle between the 
directions of Q and R, etc. 

The theorem' established in this Article is known as 
LamVs Theorem. 


I 
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THE POLYGON OF FORCES. 

l6S Statement.— If any number of forces acting on a 
particle be represented in magnitude and direction by the sides 
of any closed figure taken in order^ they will be in equili¬ 
brium. 

This may be proved by the method of Article 22. 

The converse of this theorem is not necessarily true, for 
the reason given in Article 24. 

THE PARALLELOPIPED OF FORCES. 

166. Statement.— If three forces^ acting on a particle^ 
be represented in magnitude and direction by the three ad¬ 
jacent edges of a parallelopiped., their resultant will be re¬ 
presented in magnitude and direction by the diagonal drawn 
through the particle. 

This may be proved by the method of Article 25. 

If the forces jP, S act each at right angles to the 
plane of the other two, and if R be their resultant, then— 

RESOLUTION OF FORCES. 

167. If F be any force, we may break it up into any 
number of pairs of components, because the straight line 
which represents F may be made the diagonal of any 
number of parallelograms. It is most convenient, how¬ 
ever, to have the directions of the components at right 
angles to each other. And when this is the case, each is 
called the Component, or the ‘ Resolved part,’ of the given 
force in that direction. {See Art. 28.) 

If F denote any force acting at in the direction OC 
(see Fig. of Art. 29), then— 

Component along OX=Fcos 0 . 

Component alor^ O Y=Fcos (90*—sin 0 . 
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168. To find the resultant of any number of forces acting 
on a particle in the same plane. 

This may be found— 

(1) By repeated applications of the Parallelogram of 

Forces. (See Art 30.) 

(2) By the Polygon of Forces. (See Art. 30.) 

(3) By resolving the forces in two directions at right 

angles to each other, and compounding the 
results by means of the Parallelogram of Forces. 

169. Thus let /'aj ^8j • • . . act on a particle and 
let their directions make angles a^, aj, a,, . . . . with the line 
Ox. (See the Fig. in Art. 30, iii.) 

Then Fx = F^ cos Oi aloi^g Ox^ and F^ sin along Oy. 

And Fi = F3 cos along Ox^ and F^ sin along Oy. 


If AT be the Algebraical sum of the components along Ox^ 

and F ,1 yy yt yy yy 

Then A’'= 7^1 cos ai+7^2 cos aj+ .... 

And Y=Fx sin + sin 03+ . . . . 

Thus the system has been reduced to two forces, X and 
Y, acting at O at right angles to each other. 

Let the resultant of X and Y be denoted by then 

F^=X^+ Y^. 

If B be the angle which the direction of F makes with Oxy 

then 4. a y 

tan 

The signs of Y and X will determine the quadrant in 
which F will act. (See Art. 30, Note i.) 
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170. In order that there may be equilibrium, we must 
have ^=0. 

Thus, if in the equation we have ^=0, 

we must have T'^=o, ^ 

and X must=o, and y’must=o, simultaneously. 

(Compare Article 30, Note 3.) 

Hence, in order that any number of forces acting on a 
^particle may be in equilibrium, the two following conditions 
' must be fulfilled :— 

(1) The Algebraical Sum of the co7nponent in atiy direc¬ 

tion must=o. 

(2) The Algebraical Sum of the components in a direc¬ 

tion at right angles to the former must-=.o. 

See Examples xxvii. No. 39. 


Examples— XXVII. 

1. What is meant by the Triangle of Forces? 

2. Can three forces, 7, 10, 20, acting on a particle, keep it at rest? 

3. If three forces keep a particle at rest, show that each is pro¬ 
portional to the sine of the aijgle included between the other two 
forces. 

4. If any number of forces act on a particle in one plane, explain 
how it may be ascertained by a geometrical construction whether the 
particle is at rest. 

5. Two forces, each equal to Z’, act on a particle, and their resultant 
is Find the angle between the forces. 

6 . State the conditions of equilibrium of three forces acting on a 
particle in the same plane. 

7. What is meant by the Polygon of Forces? 

Four forces, 3, 6, 9, 12, mutually at right angles in the same plane, 
act on a particle. Find by a geometrical construction the force which 
will keep it at rest. 
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8 . If four equal forces act on a particle in a plane in directions which 
are severally inclined to each other at 45*, find by a geometrical con- 
struc|;ion the magnitude and direction of the force which will keep 
them at rest. 

9. Why may a force be represented by a straight line ? State and 
prove the proposition known as the Parallelogram of Forces. 

10. The three forces which, acting in a plane, keep a particle at 
rest being known, write down the equations by which their inclina¬ 
tions to each other may be found. 

11. If three forces, 5, 3, 10, act on a particle, find the least force 
which will produce rest. 

12. If three forces acting on a particle be completely represented 
by the adjacent edges of a parallelepiped, find the line which com¬ 
pletely reptesents their resultant. 

13. Two forces, each equal to /*, act on a particle at an angle of 
120“ ; show that their resultant is also equal to P. 

14. O is the middle point of a square, and forces i, 2, 3, 4 re¬ 
spectively act at 0 in the direction of the four angles; find the 
magnitude of their resultant. 

15. If forces of 10 and 17 act on a particle, find the greatest and 
least resultants respectively. 

16. Two equal forces act on a particle, (i) at an inclination of 45®; 
(2) at an angle of 135®. Compare the resultants. 

17 - Show that forces 3, S, 9, cannot keep a particle at rest. 

18. Explain the terms Resultant and Component, 

19. A force of 60 ads on a particle between two forces of 30 and 
30\/3* making an angle of 60“ with the former, and 30“ with the latter ; 
find the magnitude and direction of the force which will keep the 
particle at rest, 

20. Two forces are in the ratio 3:2; find the angle between them, 
when their resultant is a mean proportional between them. 

21. Given the resultant of two forces, their sum, and the angle 
between them, show how to determine the forces. 

Resolve a force of 50 into two forces, whose sum shall be 75 f 
which shall include an angle of 120®. 

22. Three forces, 47, 65, yo, act on a particle, the angle between 
each pair being I20®; find the magnitude and direction of their 
resultant. 
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23. Two forces, P and have a resultant Ry which makes an 
angle a with P\ if P be increased by whilst Q is unchanged, show 
that the new resultant makes an angle with P, 

24. Perpendiculars are drawn from any point within a rectangle 
upon its four sides. Find the magnitude and direction of the resultant 
of the forces which are completely represented by these lines. 

25. ABCDEF is a regular hexagon ; find the resultant of the forces 
which are fully represented by AB, AD, AE. 

26. Upon the sides AB, AC of a. triangle ABC (A = 90°), the squares 
ABDE, A CFG are described. Prove that the resultant of the two 
forces completely represented by BF, CD, is perpendicular to BC, and 
proportional to it in magnitude. 

27. Three forces, 2, 3, 4, act at a point. The largest of'the forces 
lies in direction between the other two, making with the larger an 
angle of 90°, and with the smaller an angle of 30“; find the resultant. 

28. Forces P- Q, P, P+ Q, act at a point in directions parallel 
to the sides of an equilateral triangle taken in order; find their 
resultant. 

29. ABC is a triangle, in which A is 90°, and B is 60°. AD is drawn 
perpendicular to BC, Find the magnitude and direction of the re¬ 
sultant of forces fully represented by AB, AC, AD, if AD represent a 
weight of 3 lbs. 

30. ABC, DBC are two triangles of the same altitude on the same 
base BC. Forces are fully represented by BA, AC, CD, BD, BC ; 
find their resultant. 

31. If eight forces acting on a particle be fully represented by lines 
drawn from the angles of any quadrilateral to the middle points of the 
opposite sides, show that th^ will form a system in equilibrium. 

32. ABCD is a square. A force of 5 acts from AX.oB,4 from B to C, 
7 from C to D. Find the single force which will maintain equilibrium. 

33. Four forces are completely represented by AB, AD, CB, CD, 
and act on a quadrilateral ABCD. Show that their resultant is com¬ 
pletely represented by four times the line joining the middle points 
of the diagonals. 

34 . ABC is a triangle, D a point in BC such that BD : Z?<7= i ; 3. 
Prove that the resultant of AC and 3 times AB is 4 times AD, 

K 
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as- Three forces acting on a particle are represented in magnitude 
and direction by the sides of a triangle ABC. Find the magnitude and 
direction of the resultant (i) when the directions are AB^ BC^ CA; 
(2) when the directions are BA, BC, AC. 

36. The circumference of a circle is divided into a number of equal 
parts, and from one of the points of division straight lines are drawn to 
the rest. Show that the line of action of the resultant of the forces 
which these lines represent will coincide with the diameter through that 
point. 

37. If there be eight points taken as in £x. 36, show that the resultant 
is represented by 4 times the diameter. 

38. If ABCD be a parallelogram, and four forces acting at A towards 
the middle points of the four sides be represented by the lines joining A 
with tho!^ middle points, find the magnitude and direction of their 
resultant. 

39. In Art. 170, show that, for equilibrium, the algebraical sums of 

the resolved parts of the forces in any two directions must separately 
vanish. y 

40. ABCD is a quadrilateral, the angles A and C being right angles. 
Forces ABy AD act at Ay forces CBy CD act at C. Show that their 
resultant bisects the angle ABC, E being the middle point of BD, 

41. Three forces act in a plane at a point. If one of the forces be 
given in magnitude and direction, and a second force in direction only, 
prove that the least force which will produce equilibrium is at right 
angles to the second force. 

42. Forces 18 and 30 act at a point along lines at right angles to 
one another, and a force 6 acts along a line between them and inclined 
at 30" to the first force. Prove that their resultant is 40-2, and makes 
with the 18 an angle = tan-^ (i*4)‘ 

43. Forces 4, ion/ 2 , 14 act at a point E., N.E., N. respectively. 
Prove that their resultant is 27*8, and makes with the force 4 the 
angle tan-^ (if). 

44. Forces 20, 25, 30 act at a point. The angle between the first 
and second is 45“, and that between second and third is 75®. Prove 
that their resultant is 49-15, and that its direction with the first force 
is tan-' (i-O). 



CHAPTER VII. 


TWO PARALLEL FORCES. 

171. Before proceeding further, it is necessary to explain 
certain terms, and to make certain assumptions. 

172. If any force be applied to a rigid body we assume 
as an axiom that its effect is not changed if made t,o act at 
any other point of the body in the line of action of the force. 

This is known as the principle of the Transmissibility 
of Force. It can be verified sufficiently by many direct 
experiments. 

173 - We assume as an axiom that if two equal and opposite 
forces be introduced into a system of forces acting on a body, 
or removed from such a system, the system of forces will 
not be disturbed. {See Art. 161.) 

174 * If a force act on a body by means of a stringy we 
assume that if the string be placed over a smooth i)eg or 
pulley, the effect of the force is transmitted without change 
of magnitude. The object sought in such a case is merely 
to change the direction of the force. 

175 - A force acting along a rod tending to compress it is 
called a Thrust; if tending to stretch it the force is called 
a Tension. 

A force acting along a string is always known as a Tension. 

176. Parallel forces are said to be * like * if they have the* 
same direction; and to be ‘ unlike ' if they have opposite 

directions. 

1S6 
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177* ^ Magnitude and Direction of the Resultant 

of two like parallel forces acting on a body. 

Let A and B be the points where the forces P and Q act. 
At A and B apply two equal and opposite forces F acting 



in the line AB. These will balance, and will not disturb 
the system. (Art. 173.) « 

Complete the parallelograms FP and FQ. 

Then P and F2X A = R^2X. A. (Art. 130.) 

And Q and ^ at B. 

Let the lines of action of R^ and nieet in O. (Art. 172.) 

At O resolve R-^ into components F and P parallel to 
their former directions; 

and at O resolve R^ into components F and Q parallel to 

their former directions. 

_ • _ 

The equal and opposite forces F bX O balance, and may 
be removed. The Resultant is P-\-Qi and OCy the line of 
action of P and Q acting at Oy is parallel to the lines of 
action of P and Q acting at A and B respectively. 

*If R be the resultant of P and Qy 

Ji=P+Q; .(1.) 

and a may be supposed lo act at C. (Art. 173.) 
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To determine the position of C 

The triangles OCA^ APRx being equiangular, are similar; 
P_ OC (Euc. vi. 4.) 

And the triangles O CB^ B QR^ being equiangular are similar; 

" F~CB 


Dividing the first of these results by the second, we have 


P_CB 

Q^CA 



We therefore conclude that when two like parallel forces 
act on a body:— • 

1. The Resultant acts in the same direction as the forces, 

2. It is equal to the sum of the forces. 

f 3. It acts at a point which divides the line joining their 
* points of application inversely as the forces. 


The Student will notice that the position of C depends on the 
magnithdes only of P and Q. 


178. To find the Magnitude and Direction of the Resultant 
of two unlike parallel forces acting on a body. 

Let A and B be the points at which P and Q Q 
being the greater force. 

At A and B apply two equal and opposite forces 
acting in the line AB. These will balance, and their 
introduction does not disturb the system. 

Complete the parallelograms FP and FQ. 

Then P and Fai A = Ri aX A \ 
and Q axi^ F aX. B ~ R^ at B. 

Let the lines of action Ri and Rt meet in O. 

At O resolve Rx into components F and P parallel to 
their former directions. 
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And at O resolve JR^ into components ^and Q parallel to 
their former directions. 



The equal and opposite forces F 2X O balance, and may 
be removed. 

The Resultant of P and Q acting in opposite directions is 
Q—Pj and OC, the line of action of P and Q acting at C?, is 
parallel to the lines of action of P acting at A and Q acting 
at B. Hence if R be the resultant of P and we have 

R^Q-P, . (I-) 

and R may be supposed to act at C in AB produced. 

To determine the position of C, 

The triangles OCA^ APR^ being equiangular, are similar; 

. 

'''F'^CA 

The triangles OCBy R^FB being equiangular, are similar; 

. Q oc 
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Dividing the first of these results by the second, we have 

P__CB 

(T CA 

We therefore conclude that when two unlike parallel 
forces act on a body:— 

1. The Resultant acts in the direction of the greater force. 

2. It is equal to the difference of the forces. 

3. It acts at a point which divides^ the line joining their 

points of application produced inversely as the forces. 

Note.—T he point (C) at which the resultant acts is always in AB 
produced through the point of application of the greater forc^. 


179. From the result (2) of the j)receding Article we 
have—- 

P . CA=Q‘. CP ; 

P{AB-^PC) = Q. PC; 

PC(Q-P)=P. AP; 

• PC=~ ^ 

Q-P 

Now when Q is nearly equal to /*, PC becomes very great 
when compared with AP., 

As a Special Case let Q=P. 

Then BC=Cj^?. 


PC=v:> 

and also from (i) R=o. 

The student will see that in this case RiA and PR^ (Fig. 
Art. 178) are parallel lines, and therefore the point O is not 
situated at a finite distance. 

If two equal unlike parallel forces act on a body, the 
system is called a Couple, and the two result^ R^o, and 
BC=iUi , indicate that when a Couple acts on a body it 
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cannot be replaced by any single force acting at any .finite 
distance. 

Note. —The relation established in Articles 177 and 178 between 
the Forces and their distances from the point at which their Resultant 
acts is most conveniently written, 

P.AC=Q.BC. 

* 

180. The following simple method of obtaining the 
results of Art 178 from those of Art. 177 deserves the 
student’s notice. If in the fig. of Art. 177 we introduce at 
C 3. force equal and opposite to J^(=P-{-Q), we shall 
have three parallel forces inf equilibrium, viz. P, ^1, Q. 
And it is evident that each of these forces is equal and 
opposite to the resultant of the other two forces. 

Now if we regard P and as the given unlike parallel 
forces we may conclude at once:— 

(1) Their resultant is equal to Q, and therefore is equal 
to Ry-rP. 

(2) Their resultant acts at B opposite to (?, and therefore 
acts in the direction of .^1, the greater force. 

P CB 

(3) By Art. 177, that ^_^ =^ ; 

P. CA=Ri . CB-P. CB; 

P{CA-\-CB)=Rt . CB; 

P_CB , 

Rr'AB' 

and these are the results of Art. 178. 

Thus the fig. and the method of Art. 178 can be 
dispensed with. 

Example i.—Two like parallel forces, 10 and 15. act at points 
21 inches apart; find the magnitude and point of application of their 
resultant. By equation (i) Art. 177, R—P^rQt 

.^=25. 
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Let x=distaiice from lo at which R acts (=AC in Fig. Art 177)^ 

iax= 15(21-x). 

From which equation, 12*6 inches. 

Example ii.—Two unlike parallel forces, 3 and 12, act at points 
12 inches apart; find the magnitude and point of application of their 
resultant By equation (1) Art 178, R=Q—Pi 

. *. Rs= 12 - 3=9 in the direction of the 12. 

Let . 5 C (Fig. Art i78)=jr. 

Then if /’=3, and ^=12, we have 

3(l2 + .2:)= l2Xf 

From which equation, inches. 

Example iii.—Break up a force of 8 into two like parallel forces 
acting at points 4 feet apart, so that one of them may act at a distance 
• of I foot from the given force. 

Let the latter force =/*; then the other = 8-/’. 

In the Fig. of Article 177, let AC= i ft. ; then BC=^ ft. 

Therefore x i = (8 - i’) x 3. 

From which equation, P —6 ; 
the other force=2. 

Example iv.—The resultant of two unlike parallel forces which act 
at points 12 inches apart is lo, and it acts at a point 4 inches from the 
greater force ; find the magnitude of the forces. 

We may use the Fig. of Article 178. 

Let P be the smaller force ; then P+ 10=the greater ; 

Therefore P{i2-*-4) = {P+ 10) x4. 

From which equation, P=Zl; 

the other Force = 13i. 


Examples— XXVIII. 

1. Find the magnitude and point of application of the resultant of 
two like parallel forces of 7 and 5 acting at points 24 inches apart. 

2. Find the magnitude and point of application of the resultant of 
two unlike parallel forces of 10 and 6 acting at points 8 inches apart. 

3. Two unlike parallel forces, 52 and 78, act at points 16 feet apart; 
find the magnitude and position of their resultant. 

4. Find the resultant,of two like forces whose lines of action are 
paralleL 
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5. Two parallel forcest 3 and 7, act in opposite directions; the 
distance between their points of application is 16 inches; find the 
magnitude and point of application of their resultant. 

6 . Explain the result when two equal and unlike parallel forces act 
on a rigid body. 

7. Deduce from the results of Example 4 the magnitude and direction 
of the resultant in the case of unlike parallel forces. 

8. Two like parallel forces, 16 and 24, act at distances of 12 and 25 
respectively to the right of a fixed point; at what distance does their 
resultant act ? 

9. Two unlike parallel forces, 82 and 15, act at distances 12 and 30 
to the right of a certain point in their plane ; find the distance of the 
resultant from the same point. 

10 . If the resultant of two unlike parallel forces be 12, and act at 
distances oT 6 in. and 9 in. respectively from the lines of action of the 
forces, find the forces. 

11. Break up a force of 40 into two like parallel forces 3 feet apart, 
one of them being i6 inches from the given force. 

12. Break up a force P into two like parallel forces in the ratio m: it, 
if one act at a distance a from /’, find the distance at which the other 
force acts from P. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


MOMENTS. 
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l8l. If a rod OA be capable of rotation about a fixed point 
O in it, and a force F act on the rod at the 
point then it is evident that the rod will 
turn round O under the action of Fj unless 
the direction of the force pass tlyough the 
fixed point 0 . In this case the reaction of 
the point will keep the force in equilibrium. 


182. The measure of the power of a force to produce 
rotation will evidently depend on (i) the magnitude of F, 
and (2) the dfstance of its line of action from the point O. 
We may therefore say that the Measure of the Power of a 
force to produce rotation about any point is the product 
of the ^Fprce by its perpendicular distance from the pointy 
certain unit's of force and length having been selected. 

This producf is called the Moment of the Force with 
respect to the pointt 

Hence, if the Measure of a Force be F^ and p be tlje dis¬ 
tance of the point from it5 line of action, the Measure of the 
Moment will be F.p. 

183- The physical idea involved fo a moment is a Twist. If we con¬ 
sider rotation in one direction positive, then rotation in the opposite 
direction will be negative. It is usual to i..<*^ard rotation m the direction 
of the hands of a watch as negative. 

In the Figure (Art.iSi) the moment is considered to be positive. If 
a body be at rest under the turning tendency of two fi lH i l , these tend¬ 
encies must be equal, and therefore the algebraical sum of the moments 

‘will be zero. 
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184. To represent the Moment of a Force with respect to a 
point Geometrically. 

If O he a. fixed point in a rigid body, and a force F act 
in the direction of the line AX. 

Make AB = F; draw OC ' 

perpendicular to AX. / | 

Then, Moment of F about ^ / 

0=F.0C=AB.0C=2 aaob.^ f b k 

Hence the Numerical Measure of the Moment of a force 
about a point will be represented by twice the area of the 
triangle whose base is the line which represents the force in 
magnitude and direction and whose vertex is at the point. 

185* If O be in the line of action of the force F, the 
triangle vanishes, and then the Moment is zero. Therefore 
we infer that the Moment of a force about any point in its own 
line of action vanishes ; and, conversely, if the Moment of a 
force about any point vanishes, the point is in the line of action 
of the force. 

186. Theorem. —If two forces act on a body^ the Alge¬ 
braical Sum of their Moments about any point in their plane 
is equal to the Moment of their Resultant about that point. 

Case i. — When the Forces act at a point. 

Let AR and AQhe the directions of two forces acting at A^ 
and AR the direction of their 
Resultant. 

Let (9 be any point in their plane. 

Through O draw OD parallel 
to APy meeting A Q and 
AR in C and I) 
respectively. 

Through D draw DB 

parallel to AQ; A § 

Then AB^ AC, AD will completely represent P,Q,R re¬ 
spectively. K 
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Join OA and OB. 

Then the Moment of Pabout 0=2 ^AOB (Art. 184) 

= £JABI>C(Evc. i. 4i)=2 ^ACZ>=2 A AOD— 2 AAOC 
=Moment of B about ( 9 —Moment of Q about O', 
Moment of /’about Moment of Q about O 

=Moment of B about O. (q.e.d.) 

The student ought to prove this Theorem when the point is between 
AB and A C. 


187. The Proposition may also be established in the following way. 
We must first show that the resolved part in any direction of the 

Resultant of two forces acting at a point 
is equal to the sum of the resolved parts 
/I of the Components in the same direc- 


/ " ■ C To show that the component of AD 

^ij^S-**********” I along .( 4 X=comp. of AB along AX-\- 

A . E F X component of along ^A". 

Draw BE and Z?/'perpendicular to AX^ and draw BG parallel to AX. 
Component of along ^A= . 4 /'; (Art. 29) 

,, AB „ AX^AE ; 

„ ’ ACorBD,, AX=EF{ = BG) 

Now AF—AE-\rEF. (q.e.d.) 



To prove the Proposition : Let AD be the Resultant of the forces AB 
and AC. Join AO^ and draw AX at right angles to AO. 

AD cos XAD=AB cos XAB+AC. cos XAC. 

Multiply each term by A O, and change to the complements of the angles; 
.*. AD. sin DAO^^AB. AO siii BAO4 AC. AO sin CAO ; 
by Trigonometry, 2£kA0D=2LA0B + 2£iA0C, 
or. Mom. of AD about (?=Mom. of AB about C 7 +Mom. of .<4 C about 0, 

; (Q.E.D.) 
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188. Case ii .— When the Forces are parallel. 

Draw OB perpendicular to the lines of action of the 
forces Q and their resultant F. 

ThenP.AC= Q.BC(AYt iSoNotc). 

.\P{OC-OJ)=Q{OB-OC). 

.\P.OC—P. OA = Q. OB-Q.OC. 

{P+ Q). OC=P. OA-^Q. OB, 
but P-{-Q=F (Art. 178). 

.\R.OC'=^P.OA-^Q.OB. (q.e,d.) 

As an exercise the student may establish the Proposition (i) when 
O is between P and Q ; (2) when P and Q are unlike. 

189. Tliis Pfoposition, being true iorall positions of the 
point, must be true when it is in the line of action of the 
resultant. The Momenj; of the resultant in this case 
vanishes. (Art. 185.) 

Therefore ‘ The Moments of two Forces about any point 
in the line of action of their Resultant are equal and opposite! 

190. The converse is also true, viz.:— *^*If the Moments of 
two Forces about any point in their plane be equal and opposite, 
that point must be in the line of action of their Resultant! 

Let AP and AQ represent the directions of the 
forces /'and Q, and let O 
be a ijoint in the plane such 
that P. OI>= Q. OF. 

Thep shall O be in the 
line of action of the re¬ 
sultant 

Through O draw OB 
parallel to AQ, and OC 
parallel to AP. Then, by 
Data, P.OjD=Q.OE. 

P OF OC 
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Therefore AB and A C represent the magnitude of P and 
Q respectively, and AO represents their resultant in magni¬ 
tude and direction. 

Therefore O is in the line of action of the resultant of 
/^and Q. (q.e.d.) 


Examples—XXIX. 

z. What is meant by the moment of a force with respect to a point ? 

2. The line of action of a force of 10 lbs. weight passes at a distance 
of 8 inches from a fixed point. What is the measure of the moment 
about that point, a pound weight being the unit of force, and an inch 
the unit of distance ? 

3. A force of 12 acts along a median of an equilateral triangle whose 
side is 18; find the measure of its moment about each angle of the 
triangle. 

4 . A force of 6 acts along one side of an equilateral triangle whose 
side is 10; find the measure of its moment about the opposite angle. 

5. A force of 20 acts along a diagonal of a square whose side is 
8V2 ; find the measure of its moment about each of the four angles. 

6 . The lines of action of two like parallel forces of 10 and 8 respec¬ 
tively are distant 4 and 12 from a fixed point; compare their moments 
about the point. 

7 * Where must the point in Ex. 6 be situated in order that the 
moments may be equal and opposite ? 

8 . If two forces meet in a point, prove that their moments are 
equal about any point in the line of action of the resultant. 

9. Show that the moment of a force about a point is represented 
geonuetrically by twice the area of the triangle whose base is the line 
representing the force in magnitude and direction, and whose vertex 
is at the point. 

za The algebraical sum of the moments of two forces meeting in a 
point about any point in their plane is equal to the moment of their 
resultant about the same point. 

ZZ. Prove the last example when the point is within the lines of action 

the forces. 
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12. If three forces acting in the same plane at a point be in equi¬ 
librium, the moment of any one of them about a point in their plane is 
equal and opposite to the sum of the moments of the other two about 
that point. 

13. A man can exert a force equal to the weight of 224 lbs., and 
pulls on a rope fastened to the top of a post, the rope being twice the 
length of the post. What horizontal force applied at the middle of the 
post will keep it from falling ? 

14. At what point of a tree must one end of a rope of given length a 
be fixed, so that a man pulling at the other end may exert the greatest 
force to pull it over ? 

IS- The connecting-rod of an engine is inclined to the crank-arm 
at an angle of 30°. Compare the moment of the force to turn the shaft 
when in this position with the greatest moment when in the most 
favourable position. 

191. It is very impor^nt to extend the Theorem of 
Article 186 to any number of forces acting in a plane. 

Statement of Varignon’s Theorem of Moments. 

If any number of forces act in a plane on a hody^ the 
Algebraical Sum of their Moments about any point in the plane 
is equal to the Moment of their Resultant about that point. 

In Articles 186 and 188, the Theorem was proved for 
two forces. If we consider their resultant and a third force 
in the system as constituting another pair, the Theorem 
will hold for them, and therefore it holds for three of the 
forces, and so on for any number of forces, (q.e.d.) 

192. Symbolical Statement of Varignon’s Theorem 
of Moments. 

Let the distances of the selected point from the lines of 
action of the forces S^T .and their resultant 

be y, j, /,.and r respectively; then we shall 

have— 




• • 
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If any of the forces act in the negative direction, we 
must write its moment with a negative sign, and R will then 
be the Algebraical Sum of the forces. 

193 - The student will notice that, if the point be situated 
in the line of action of the resultant, then the Algebraical Sum 
of the Moments will vanish; and, conversely, if the Algebraical 
Sum of the Moments of any number offerees acting on a body 
vanishes about a point, the line of action of the resultant 
passes through that point. i^See Articles 189 and 190.) 

Example i. —Five vertical forces, 9, 12, 18, 6, 5, act at points 
3 feet apart on a straight horizontal rod; where does their resultant 
act ? 

Let ar=distance from the line of action of the first force. 

A’=So. 

Taking Moments about the point at which 9 acts (Art. 192)— 

Then 50^=9x0+12x3-+ 18x6 + 6x9 + 5x12; 

50*-=258; .*. x=S-i6feet. 

Example ii.—Two parallel forces, 8 and 5, act in opposite direc¬ 
tions at distances 3 and 11 to the right of a fixed point. Find at what 
distance their resultant acts. 

Let ar=distance from the fixed point measured to the right. 

R—Z m the direction of the 8 (Art. 178). 

Taking Moments about the fixed point— 

Then 3 x x=S x 3-5 x ii. 

From which — loj to the right, 

or = lo^ to the left of the fixed point. 

Example iii.—Parallel forces 3, 5, 6, 4 act at equal distances of 8 
inches along a rod ; where must a prop be placed in order that the rod 
may rest in a horizontal position ? 

It is evident that the prop must be placed at the point where the 
resultant acts. 

Let jr=:distance from 3. 

.^=18. 

Taking Moments about the point at which 3 acts (Art. 192)— 

Then i8je=3 x 0+5 x 8 + 6 x 16+4x24=232; 
x=s i2| inches ^tom the force 3. 
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Examples— XXX. 

1. Four parallel forces, 10, 14, 6, 25, act at distances 2, 4, 9, 3 from 
the end of a horizontal rod ; where does their resultant act? 

2. Four parallel forces, 3, 6, 9, 12, are placed at equal distances along 
a straight horizontal rod ; show that the resultant will act at the same 
point when the 9 is removed. 

3. Five parallel forces, i, 6, 3, 4, 8, act i foot apart on a straight 
horizontal rod ; what force must be added to the i, in order that if the 
rod be supported where the 3 acts, it may remain horizontal ? , 

4. A rod is 6 feet long; parallel forces, 6,12, 18, act at the ends and 
middle respectively, and at right angles to the rod ; find the magnitude 
and point of application of the force which will produce equilibrium. 

5. Prove that the algebraical sum of the moments of any number of 
parallel forces, acting in the same plane on a body about a point in 
the plane, is equal to the moment of their resultant about that point. 

6. Three parallel forces, fo, — I 5 i 40, act at points 3 feet, 4 feet, 
5 feet respectively from one end of a rod and at right angles to the rod; 
where does their resultant act ? 

7. Four parallel forces, i, 6, - 9, 8, act at points 3 inches apart along 
a straight rod and at right angles to the rod ; where must the rod be 
supported in order that it remain in equilibrium ? 

8. A uniform straight rod, made up of two lengths a and has 
vertical forces IVa and IVb acting from the middle points of a and b 
respectively; where must the rod be supported to remain in a horizontal 
position ? 

9. A uniform rod has a vertical force W acting at its middle point, 
and when suspended at a certain point rests in a horizontal position 
with vertical forces Wq and at its extremities, or W2 and W^atthe 
same ends. What vertical force at one end will keep it horizontal? 

10 . A uniform rod ABCD^ 2 feet long, has a vertical force of 15 
acting at its middle point It rests on two props, B and C, 10 inches 
apart, and the pressure on C is 4 times that on ^; find the greatest 
vertical force that can act at D without overturning the rod. 

XI. A uniform rod 20 inches long rests in a horizontal position on a 
smooth peg, and has vertical forces of 5 and 3 at distances of 4 inches 
and 5 inches from one end; how far is the peg from that end, if an 
additional vertical force of 2 act at the midj^le of the rod ? 
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12. Four parallel forces, 3, 2, 5, 7, act at distances 6 inches apart 
along a straight rod and at right angles to the rod; where must a force 
of 17 act in order to maintain equilibrium ? 

13. Vertical forces of 6 and 3 at the ends of a horizontal rod (length 
/), and ^ at a certain point in it, have their resultant acting at the 
middle of the rod; find the point at which IV acts. 

14. If, in £x. 13, IV act at a distance of one-fourth of the rod from 
the smaller force, find IV. 

15. A uniform rod, 13 feet long, has a vertical force of 2^ acting 
downwards at its middle point. The rod can turn about one end. If 
the other end be kept up by a vertical force of 9, where must a vertical 
force of 60 act if the rod is to remain horizontal ? 



CHAPTER IX. 


CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

194. In Article 177 it was proved that if two parallel 
forces P and Q be supposed to act at the points A and 
the line of action of their resultant will divide AB at C 
inversely ^s the forces. 

The position of C will evidently not be altered if the lines 
of action of the forces be changed through any angle at 
their points of application, provided only that they are 
still parallel. {See Art. 187 at end.) 

This point is known as the Centre of the two parallel forces. 

The position of the point at which the resultant of any 
number of parallel forces having fixed points of application 
acts, is not affected by all the forces, while still remaining 
parallel, being deflected at their points of application through 
any angle. We therefore arrive at the following definition:— 

Def. —The Centre of any number of parallel forces having 
fixed points of application is the point through which the 
direction of their resultant passes, whatever be the directions 
of the parallel forces.. 

This is very important. 

195. To find the Centre of any number of Parallel Forces. 

Let parallel forces, P, S^ T act at A, B, C, D 

respectively. 

Join ABi and divide it at Ft 
so that AE : EB= (f : P. 


168 
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Then P+Q acts at E (Art. 177), and S acts at C. 
Divide EC at F, so that EF: FC=S : F+ Q, 

B 



Then F-\rQ-\-S acts at and T’acts at I?. 

Divide FD at ( 9 , so that 
FG:GjD=T:F-\-Q-\-S. 

Then pj^Q^S-{-T acts at G, 

Now the position of G is not affected the direction of 
the Parallel Forces. 

.by Def. G is centre of the Parallel Forces^ 

In this way we have shown that these four Parallel Forces 
have a centre, and we have also found its position; 
and similarly for any number. 

Note.—I n this may also be found the centre of gravity of a number 
of heavy particles. (Art. 203.) 

196 , To find the distance of the Centre of a system of 
Parallel Forces from any line in the plane containing the 
points of application of the forces^ having given the magnitude 
of the forces and the distances of their points of application 
from the line. 

Let OX be any straight line in the plane of the forces. 

Let P, Qi St ... act at A, B, Cy ... at distances pyqySy... 

* from OX. 

Divide AB i? so that AE ; EB= Q: P. 
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Through E draw Jl/iV parallel to OX^ 
meeting Aa^ Bb in J/and N, 



.•. P. Ee— Pp=Qq-~ Q-Ee\ 

* . {P-\-Q)Ee=Pp-{-Qq. 

In the same manner, when we have /*+ 24 -*S acting at 
/'(Art. 195), then 

(P+ Q-hS)F/= (P+ Q)B:e+Ss, 
or, (P+Q+S)F/=Pp-{-Qq-\-Ss, 

And similarly for any number of Parallel Forces. 

If y be the distance from OX of the Centre of any 
number of Parallel Forces, 


Then - ■ - 

^ /’+G+*S’+^+ • • . . 

Similarly the distance (x) of the ‘ Centre * from a line Oy 
at right angles to OX can be found, and thus the position 
of the * Centre ’ in the plane can be determined. 


Note. —If some of these forces act in the opposite direction, we 
must remember that we are dealing with Algebraical Sums in both the 
numerator and denominator of this result. 

Example i.—If four like parallel forces, 2, 3, 5> 7> ^^t at points 
distant 3, 4, 6, 12 inches from a straight line in the plane, find the 
distance of their centre from that line. 
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We use the result of Article 196. Let r be the distance required. 

{2 + 3 + 5 + 7 ) ^=2x3 + 3x4+5x6 + 7x12; 

i7r=6 + i2 + 30 + 84. 

From which r=7^f inches. 

Example ii.—If five parallel forces 7, “■3,-10, 2, 8 act at points 
distant 5, 10, 3, 4, 6 inches from a straight line in the plane, find the 
distance of their centre from that line. 

See Note to Article 196. 

(7-3—10 + 2 + 8) r=7 X5-3X lo-iox 3 + 2 X4 + 8x6 ; 

4^=35-30-30 + 8 + 48. 

4 r= 3 i. 

Therefore inches. 

197 - The weight of a' body is the force of the earth’s pull 
on its mass, and is therefore the resultant of the weights of 
its various particles. 

These weights form a system of like parallel forces, and by 
the method of Article 195 we can determine th6ir Centre. 
The centre in this case is called the Centre of Gravity.* 

Def. — The Centre of Gravity of a body is that point 
through which the resultant of the weights of all its particles 
acts in whatever position the body is placed. 

From this it follows—(1) that the whole weight of a 
body may be supposed to act at its C. G.; and (2) that if 
the C. G. be supported the body will rest in any position. 

198. If a body be suspended at any pointy its C. G. will be 
in the vertical line through the point of suspension when* the 
body is at rest. 

Let G be the C. G. of a body capable of turning round 
a fixed point O. 

Let 6^Csits weight acting vertically through G. 

Resolve GC into GB in the direction OG-^ and GA at 
right angles to it. 


^ Strictly^ii^is point is the Centre of Mass. 
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The component GB is kept in equilibrium by the 
reaction of the fixed point O. 

There remains the component GA, which 
wDl cause the body to move towards the 
vertical line OV\ and it is evident that 
such a movement will always take place 
when G is not in the vertical line OV, 

199. From this we can determine experi¬ 
mentally the position of the C. G. of a plane 
surface of irregular shape. Suspend the 
lamina succersively from two points of its 
edge; if, in each case, a vertical line be 
drawn on its surface passing through the 
point of suspension, the intersection of these lines will be 
the C. G. required. 

The points of suspension must of course be so chosen that the lines 
drawn on the surface do not coincide. 



STABLE, UNSTABLE, AND NEUTRAL EQUILIBRIUM. 

••• •.« 

II IH IV 



W W 


200. Let a body be capable of rotating about a fixed 
point and suppose G to be its C. G. 

In Fig. i., because G is in the vertical line through O 
and below O, the body is at rest. 

In Fig. ii., where the body has been slightly displaced, it 
will tend to return to the position in ^g. i. {See .^t. 198.) 
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In Fig. iii., where G is in the vertical line through O and 
above the body is at rest; but if the body be slightly 
displaced it will tend to turn round O, and will take up the 
position in Fig. i. 

In Fig. iv., where O and G coincide, the C. G. is sup¬ 
ported, and therefore the body will be at rest in any position 
whatever. {See Art. 197.) 

201 . Keeping these considerations in view when a body 
in a position of equilibrium is slightly displaced—(i) If the 
effect of the forces in this new position be to restore the 
body to its old position, the equilibrium is said to be 
Stable; (2) If the effect be to make it move farther 
from its old position, the equilibrium is said to be 
Unstable ; {3) If there be no effect one way or the other, 
the equilibrium is said to be Neutral. 

Examples of Stable Equilibrium .—A swing, a cradle, a rocking- 
horse, a pendulum, a ship well ballasted, a cone standing on its base 
on a horizontal plane. 

Examples of Unstable Equilibrium .—A narrow boat when the 
occupants stand up, a high chair in which a child is seated, a cart 
heavily loaded atop, deck-lo^aded ships, a cone placed on its vertex, a 
lead pencil stood on end, and in fact all bodies which we call ‘ top- 
heavy.’ 

Examples of Neutral Equilibrium, —A cricket ball placed on a 
table, a sphere floating in a fluid, a cone or cylinder resting on its side 
on a horizontal plane. 

¥ 

202 . IVhen a body is placed on a horizontal plane it 
will stand or fall according as the vertical line through its 
C. G, falls within or without the base. 

Let a body ABC ... Z? be placed on a horizontal 
plane OX. 

Since its weight acts vertically through its C. G., then— 

(i) If GE be the ^jjrtical through ( 7 , the weight may be 
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resolved into two components, one along GA and the other 
at right angles to it. The tend- c 

ency of the latter component 
to produce rotation about A 
is met by the reaction of the 
rigid plane, and therefore the 
body will have no rotation 
about A. Similarly it may be 
shown that it will have no rotation about and therefore 
the body will stand. 

(2.) If the vertical through G^ the component of 

the weigh! at right angles to GA will as in (1) produce no 
rotation about A^ but its component at right angles to GB^ 
meeting no reaction^ will cause the body to topple over 
round the point B. 

(3) GB be the vertical through G^ the body will just 
stand, but it will be on the point of toppling over. 

If the body be placed on an inclined plane, it follows 
that ii the vertical through the C. G. fall—(i) within the 
base, the body will slide before toppling over; (2) without 
the base, the body will topple over before sliding; (3) on 
the edge of the base, the body will slide and topple at the 
same time. 

203. We now proceed to find the C. G. of various bodies. 

The process of finding the C. G. of a number of heavy 
particles is the same as finding the Centre of a system of 
like parallel forces. (See Art. 195.) We shall deal only 
with homogeneous bodies. 

A homogeneous body is one in which matter is dis¬ 
tributed uniformly, and therefore one in which equal 
volumes have equal weights. And in the case of plane 
figures, the weights are proportional tythe areas. 
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204* To find the C. G, of a Material Straight Line, 

We may suppose the line to be made up of equal particles 
equidistant from its middle point. The C. G. of each 
pair of particles will be at the middle point of the line 
joining them (compare Art. 177); therefore the C. G. of 
the line will be at its middle point. 


205. To find the C. G. of a Parallelogram. 

The figure may be supposed to be made up of an 

indefinitely great number of 
material straight lines each par¬ 
allel to AB. 

By Article 204, the C. G. of 
each is at its middle point. 

The line EF^ joining the 
middle points of AB and Z?C, will bisect every line 
parallel to AB. 

The C. G. of the figure is in EF. 

Similarly it is in UK, which joins the middle 
points of BC and AD. 

G, the point where EF 2Ji^ HK intersect, 
is the C. G. of the parallelogram. 

206. To find the C. G. of a Triangular Lamina. 

We may suppose the triangle to be made up of an indefi¬ 
nitely great number of material lines parallel to the side BC. 




Since the C. G. of each is at 
its middle point, and since 
any line from A to D, the 
middle point of BC, bisects 
every parallel to BC, 
the C. G. of the figure 
is in AD, 

the median^ to the side BC. 


* A median is the strai]|^t line drawn from any angle of a triangle to 
the middle point of the opposite side. 
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Similarly, the C. G. of the figure is in BE^ 
the median to the side CA ; 
the point where the medians intersect, 
is the C. G. of the figure. 

To determine the position of G in the line AD. 

Join Z>E. Then EE is parallel to BA, by Euc. vi. 2. 
the triangles CEE, CBA may be shown to be 
equiangular by applying Euc. i. 29. 

CE : EE=CB : BA (Euc. vi. 4.) 
Alt. CD ; CB=DE : BA •* 
but CE=.\CB ; 

ee=Iba. 

Again, the triangles EGE, A GB are equiangular; 

EG : EE=:GA : AB; 

Alt. EG : GA=EE : AB; 
but EE=\BA ; 

EG^^GA 

and therefore EG must be ^AE. 

To find the C. G. of any Triangle, it is sufficient either 
(i) to draw two medians, and their intersection will be the 
C. G.; or, (2) to draw a line from any angle to the middle 
point of the opposite side, and the C. G. will be in this 
line at one-third of its length from the side. 

207* ‘Eo show that the C. G. of a triangle coincides with 
the C. G. of three equal heavy bodies at its angular points. 
Let three equal bodies be placed at A, B, C, and let the 
weight at each= W. 

Then the C. G. of W 2X B and W dX C will be at E, the 
middle point of BC. 

We have now 2W 2X E and W at A. 

Their C. G. is at a point O (suppose) in AE, such that 
AO : 0 E= 2 W: W\ .-. A 0 = 20 Ei .*. EO^\EA ; 

and therefore O coincides with G^ 

L 
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Conversely, if the weight of the triangle be W acting at 
Gi we can replace this force by three vertical forces, each of 

W 

which is equal to —, acting at Aj and C respectively. 

3 

Note.—T his device of supposing ^ of its weight to act at each angle 
of a triangle often simplifies a Statical problem. 


208. To find tlu C. G. of the Perimeter of a Triangle — 

A uniform wire bent into the form 
of a triangle will represent the 
perimeter. The weight of each 
side is proportional to its length, 
and the C. G. of each side is at 
its middle point. 

We have therefore Weights = 
fl, situated at Z?, 

respectively. 

Join FE, and divide it at so that FH : HE^b : c\ 
the C. G. of b and c is at AT (Art 177); 

. *. C. G. of c is in DH, 

Now by Euc. vi. 2, 4, it maybe shown that I?F=^AC=^b, 

and £>E=iBA=^c; 

EF: DE=b : ci 



hvx FHHE=b -.c) 

FH .HE=DF ‘.DE\ 
bisects the angle FDE (Euc. vi. 3) 

C. G. of fl, b, € lies in the line bisecting the angle FDE. 
Similarly it may be shown that the C. G. lies in EKy 
which bisects the angle DEF. 

.*. the C. G. is at the intersection of the lines which 
bisect the angles of the triangle DEF. 
the C. G. of the Perimeter of the triangle ABC coincides 
with the centre oftf^circle inscribed in DEF. {See Euc. iv. 4.) 
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209* To find the C. G, of a Pyramid on a triangular base. 



Bisect CD in E ; join AE^ BE ; in EB take EF=.\EB. 
Then is the C. G. of the base BCD. Join AF. 

The Pyramid may be considered as made up of an 
indefinitely great number of planes parallel to the base BCD. 
Suppose bed to be one of these planes. 

Join AE^ cutting cd in <?, and join be. 

By similar triangles (Euc. vi. 4) it may be shown that ce—ed. 

Also, by similar triangles, 

Alternately 


1AovtBF= 2FE\ bf=-2fe\ 
and therefore /is the C. G. of the triangle bed. 
Hence the C. G. of the pyramid must be in AF^ the line 
which joins the vertex with the C. G. of the face BCD. 
Again, if H is the C. G. of the face A CD, 
the C. G. of the pyramid is in BH\ 

(r, the point of intersection o^/^and BH, 
is the C. G. of the pyramid. 
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To determine the position of G. 

Join FH, Then, by Euc. vi. 2, FH is parallel to BA. 


EF_EB 
FS~ 'BA ’ 


\>yA EF==\EB 


FH=\BA. 

The trifingles FGff, A GB are similar; 

FG GA , 12?^ 

.■.-^rg^-^-,h\AFH=\BA\ 

FG=\GA -, and FG=\FA. 

Hence the C. G. of the pyramidMs in the line joining the 
vertex With the C. G. of the base, at a distance of one-fourth 
of its length from the base. 


210. To find the C. G. of a Cone. 

If the base of a pyramid be a polygon, it may be shown, 
by the method of the last Article, that the C. G. of such a 
pyramid is in the line joining the vertex with the C G. of 
the base, and at a distance from the base equal to one- 
fourth of this line. 

A cone may be considered as a pyramid having as base 
a polygon with an infinite number of sides. 

. *. the C. G. of a Cone is in the line joining the vertex 
with the centre of the base at a distance from the base equal 
to one fourth of this line. 

Note. —The C. G. of the Surface of a cone is in the line joining the 
vertex with the centre of the base at a distance from the base equal 
to one-third of this line. Consider the surface as made up of an infinite 
number of plane triangles, the sum of whose bases forms the circumfer¬ 
ence of the base of the cone and having their vertices at the vertex of 
the cone. The student will apply the result of Art. 206. 


2II. In Article 207 it was shown that the C. G. of a tri¬ 
angular lamina coincides with the C. G. of three equal weights 
at its angular poin^. This is a particular case of a wider 
Proposition; viz.; The C. G. of any regular figure, plane 
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or solid, coincides (i) with the C. G. of its perimeter; and 
(2) with the C. G. of equal weights acting at its angular points. 

Example i.—^The C. G. of a body being given, and also the C. G. 
of a portion of it, find the C. G. of the remainder. 

Let G be the C. G. of the Ifbdy, and that of the part. 

Suppose JVto be the weight of the body, and the weight of the 
part. Then weight of the remainder = IV— W^. • 

Produce the line G^G^ and in G^G produced take G^ such that 
G^G : GG^^ W- 

Then G^ is the C. G. of the remainder. 

The value of be found by Article 177. 

Example it—Two uniform cylinders of the same material are joined 
end to end* their axes being in the same line. Their lengths are 8 in. 
and 6 in., and their radii 2 in. and 3 in. respectively. Find their 
common C. G. 

^f^i=s’r(3)2x6 = 54’r ; 

W^ 3 = 7 r( 2 ) 2 x 8 = 327 r. 

( 7 |f 9=8 + 3=ii in. ; 

( 7 aO =4 in. 

Take moments about O — 

{IV^+IV\).GO=W^.G^O+IV^,G^O; 

(S4ir + 327 r) . 6 ’C>= 547 r. ii + 327 r. 4 ; 

594+128 722 „ . , 

GO=~~^.. - s«-^- = 8-4 inches. 

06 86 

Example iii.— ABCD is a square whose side= 

10 feet. On CD as base an isosceles triangle 
CED is described externally of height 16 feet. 

Find the distance of their common C. G. from 
AB. 

By the symmetry of the figure, the C. G. must be q 
in the line EO^ drawn perpendicular to AB. 

A CED—^ sq. ft.; the square = 100 sq. ft. 

The weights may be supposed to be at right angles 
to EO. 

Take moments about O — 

(80+100) ( 7 (?= 8 o (io+“-) + ioox 5. 

From which equation, GO=9'6 ft. 
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Example !▼.—From the corner of a square the side of which is 
p 6 inches, a square whose side is 2 inches is 

cut out. Find the distance of the C. G. of the 
remainder from the centre of the square. 

Area of ABCD= 36 ; 

Area of AEFH=4 ; 

|.| p. I .’. Area of remainder =32. 

The weights are supposed to act at right angles 
to AC. 

B Take moments about the centre O — 

.*. 32.6^0=4. XO ; 

8 8 8 4 



/ 

/o 

A 

If 


C. G.= 


V2 


inches from the centre of the original square. 


Example v. 

triangle whose 
angle, and the 
from the lo. 


B 



—Bodies weighing 10, 8, 6 are placed at the angles of a 
sides are 25, 20, 15, the greatest weight at the greatest 
least at the least. Find the distance of their C. G. 

The A is plainly right-angled. (Euc. i. 48.) 
Let BAC=go °; i?^ = 15, AC=20, CB=2$. 
The 10 is at A^ 8 at Z?, 6 at C. 

To find the distance of the C. G. from the line AC. 
By Art. 196, 

24 ( 7 Z> = 8xr5; CD=S 

To find its distance from the line AB — 

. 24 C 7 i £'=6 X20; GjE=^. 

Then, AG^=GD^ + B>A^=2S + 2S = So; 

AG = ^50 = 7-07. 


Example vi. —If a and d denote the parallel sides of a trapezium, 
and h the perpendicular distance between them, prove that if X and 
Y denote the distance of the C. G. of the figure from a and h 
respectively, 

k 2a-\-b 
F=—X-^ 

3 


.. v- ^ 2ba 

then X —— X-^ : 

3 a-\-b 


A A^C^ 


— ; lACD=—- 

^ * 2 
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Then using the result of Art. 196 we get— 



. GiA'+-- . C2J7={~-h—)X; 
2 2 \Z 2 j 

ak h . bh zh iak . bh\^^ 


— • + 
232 


3 \ 2 2 /■ 


. aJi‘‘ 2hh^ h 

002 

. vr , TV 2 h zb-^a 

• • (^ + 2b). rr , = . , ; 

6 n(a + b) 3 a + b 

Then, Y=k-Xy from which Y=~ 

3 + ^ 


Note. —Another method is to bisect AB in /s and join DFy CF, 
Then, knowing the areas of the triangles ABF, DFC^ and FCBy we 
can apply the result of Art. 196. 


Examples— XXXT. 

1. Show that the point of intersection of the medians is the C. G. of 
a plane triangle. 

2. Find the C. G. of a parallelogram. 

3. The equal sides of an isosceles triangle are 16 feet, and the base 
is 9 feet; find the distance of its C. G. from the sides. 

4. Show how to determine the C. G. of a quadrilateral. 

5. If a parallelogram be divided into four triangles by its diagonals, 
and the C. G.’s of these triangles be joined, show that these joining 
lines will form a parallelogram. 

6 . Show how, when the C. G. of the whole and also of a part of a 
body is known, the C. G. of the remainder r ^8y be found. 
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7* If a body is placed on a horizontal plane surface, how may we 
decide whether the body will stand or fall ? Apply similar reasoning 
to the case of a body placed on an inclined plane. 

8 . A cubical block of wood is placed on a plane whose inclination is 
6o** ; if prevented from sliding, will it have a tendency to roll ? 

g. Given the base and height of a triangle, construct it so that it 
will stand on a horizontal plane. 

10. ABCD is a parallelogram having ABC 6o°, and BC is 9 in. 
long; find the greatest possible length of AB that the figure may 
stand with BC placed on a horizontal plane. 

11. If vertical triangles are placed on the same horizontal base AB^ 
show that they will stand so long as their vertices are between two 
vertical lines distant “^AB from each other. 

12. How many coins, in each of which the thickness is one-twentieth 
of the diameter, can stand in a cylindrical pile on an inclined plane of 
which the height is one-sixth of the base ? 

13. Show that the C. G. of a number of particles . 

lying in a straight line OAfat distances a, //, r, . . . respectively from 

O, IS at a distance from 0 =—=—- 

r^+(^ + A+ . . . 

14. By the last example, find the C. G. of four uniform straight rods, 
one of which is the diameter of a circle, and the others chords parallel 
to and on the same side of the diameter, subtending angles of 120“, 
90“, 60“ respectively at the centre. 


Particles at the Angles of a Square, 

15. Masses of 49, 73, 86 are placed at three angles Ay 5 , C of a 
square whose side is a; find the distance of their C. G. from B. 

16. Find the distance from 30 of C. G. of 15, 30, 45, placed at the 
angles of a square, if the side be 10 feet. 

17. Masses of 17, 23, 28 are placed at A, B, C, the angles of a square 
ABCD ; find the distance of their C. G. from Z?, if a side of the 
square = 8 ft. 

18. Masses 3, 4, 5, 6 are placed at the corners of a square; find the 
distance of their C. G. from the 3, if a side=2 feet. 

19. Masses 3, 5, 7, 9 are placed at the angles of a square, whose 
side=5 feet; find the distance of their C. G. from the 3. 

20. Masses 5, 7, lo are placed at three a^igles of a square whose 
side=4 ft.; find the disH^ce of their C. G. from the 5. 
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Faf tides at the Angies of a Tria?igle. 

21. Three masses 3, 4, 5 are placed at the angles of an equilateral 
triangle whose side is 12 in.; find the distance of their C. G. from the 
least weight. 

22. If masses 3, 4, 6 be ^placed at the angles of an equilateral 
triangle whose side is 10 in., find the distance of their C. G. from the 
least weight. 

23. Find the distance from the 17 of the C. G. of three masses 10, 
14, 17, placed at the angles of an equilateral’triangle, each of whose 
sides is 3 ft. long. 

24. Prove that the C. G. of a triangle coincides with that of three 
equal masses placed at its angular points. 

25. Equal masses of 10 lbs. are placed at two of the angles of an 
equilateraPtriangle, the side of which is 5 ft., and a mass of 5 lbs. at 
the remaining angle; find the distance of the C. G. from the 5. 

26. Masses 2, 3, 5 are placed at the angles of an equilateral 
triangle whose side is 6 ft. ; fipd the distance of their C. G. from the 
greatest weight. 

27. If the masses be 3, 4, 5, and the side=6 ft., find the distance 
of their C. G. from the 4. 

28. Three masses 1, 2, 3 are placed at the angles of an equilateral 
triangle whose side=fl; determine the distance of their C. G. from 
each of the angles in terms of a. 

29. A triangle whose sides are 20, 16, 12 inches respectively has 
particles of equal mass at its angular points. Show that their C. G. 
is 6| in. from the greatest angle. 

30. Three masses 33, 41, 56 are placed at the angles Ay By C of a 
right-angled isosceles triangle. Prove that the distance of their C. G. 
from the right angle B is equal to one-half of one of the equal sides. 

When portions of a figure are removed, 

31. ABCD is a square whose middle point is E and whose side=a; 
if the triangle ECD be removed, find the C. G. of the remainder. 

32. E and F are the middle points of the sides ABy .< 4 C of an 
equilateral triangle ABC; the portion AEF is removed; find the 
C. G. of the remainder. 

33. The squares in Euclid ii. 4 about the diagonal are as 9:4 ; find 
the C. G. of the greater gnomon. 
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34. A quarter of a triangle is cut off towards the vertex by a line 
drawn parallel to one side ; find the C. G. of the remainder. 

35. The ninth part of a triangle is cut off towards the vertex by a 
line parallel to the base. Find the C. G. of the remainder. 

36- A portion of a triangle equal to --th of its area is cut off near 

ft 

one angle by a line parallel to the opposite side. Find the C. G. of 
the remainder. 

37. From an isosceles triangle ABC^ it is required to cut off a part 
CBD such that D may be the C. G. of the rema’ der. 

38. The equilateral triangle ABC\i^% each side = 4 inches. From the 
comer A an equilateral triangle is cut off, having a side= i inch ; find 
the distance from A of the C. G. of the remainder. 

39. If three equal triangles are cut off from a given triangle by lines 
drawn parallel to the sides, the C. G. of the remaining hcitngon will 
coincide with that of the original triangle. 

40. The vertex of a triangle is cut off by a line drawn parallel to the 
base, and the height of the figure is thus diminished by one-thiid; 
find the C. G. of the remainder. 

41. Through the C. G. of a triangle ABC^ a line DE is drawn 
parallel to the base BC % find the C. G. of the figure DBCE. 

42. From a given square cut off a triangle having as base one side of 
the square, so that the C. G. of the remainder may be at the veitex of 
the triangle. 

43. Out of an oblong figure is cut an isosceles triangle whose base 
coincides with one of the shorter sides; find where the vertex must 
be in order that the C. G. of the remaining figure may coincide with it. 

44. The middle points of two adjacent sides of a square, each 5 feet 
in length, are joined, and the triangle so formed is cut off; find the 
C. G. of the remainder. 


Figures made up of tiuo or more figures. 

45 - An equilateral triangle is described upon one side of a square 
whose side =16 inches; find the distance of the C. G. of the figure 
so formed from the vertex of the triangle. 

46. ABCD is a square whose side = 2a. On CZ?, as base, an 
isosceles triangle CED is described externally, whose altitude=A 
Find the distance of the ^ G. of the whole figure from AB. 
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47. A quadrilateral is formed by two isosceles triangles, whose 
heights ar 12 inches and 9 inches respectively; find the distance of 
the C. G. of the figure from the common base of the triangles, the 
vertices being on different sides of it. 

48. An isosceles triangle stands on a side of a square. If the C. G. 
of the figure be in the base ofr the triangle, compare the height of the 
triangle with the side of the square. 

49. Squares are described externally on the sides and hypothenuse 
of a right-angled iscs^eles triangle; find the distance of the C. G. of 
the whole figure from the hypothenuse. 

Perimeters. 

50. Find the C. G. ci the perimeter of a triangle, the sides of which 
arc uniform material lines. 

51 * Three wires of equal weight, but unequal length, form the sides 
of a triangle ; find their.C, G. 

52. Two circular rings, wh^ise radii are r and are formed out of 
a rod of unifotm thickness; find the distance of their C. G. from the 
point of external contr .t. 

53. Two rings are fo'^med of the same material, and placed in 
external contact, the-r dia.’etch's being 14 inches and 20 inches 
respectively; find the distance o. their C. G. from the point of contact. 

54. A uniform bar 8 feet long is bent so as to form four of the sides 
of a regular h.xagon; find the distance of the C. G. from the centre 
of the circumscribing circle. 


Solids. 

55. Find the C. G. of a pyramid standing on a triangular base. 

56. Show how the C. G. of a cone may be found. 

57. How may the C. G. of a solid cylinder be found ? 

58. If two spherical bodies, whose radii are 6 inches and 9 inches, 
touch externally, find the distance of the common C. G. from the point 
of contact. 


When bodies are suspended, 

59. If a body be suspended from any point, what condition must be 
fulfilled for equilibrium ? 9 
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60. If a heavy uniform lamina, in the shape of an equilateral tri¬ 
angle, be suspended from any of its angles, show that the opposite 
side is always horizontal. 

61. A piece of wire is bent to form three sides of a rectangle, and is 
then hung up by one of its angles. If the sides containing that angle 
be eqiwlly inclined to the horizon, show that the ratio of the arms will 
be 's/S-i : i. 

62. If a right-angled triangle be suspended from either of the points of 
trisection of the hypothenuse, show it will rest with one side horizontal. 

63* A triangular lamina, when suspended from a point J* in the side 
AB, rests with the side BC vertical ; show that AP= iBP. 

Miscellaneous. 

64. Give examples of bodies in stable, unstable, and neutral equili¬ 
brium, and show how in each case the C. G. is affected by a slight 
displacement of the body. 

65 . If the C. G. of a triangle coincide with the C. G. of the 
inscribed circle, show that the triangle is equilateral. 

< 56 . Show that a body has one, and only one, Centre of Gravity. 

67. Show that the locus of the C. G.’s of all right-angled triangles 
which can be described upon the same hypothenuse is a circle, and 
find the radius of that circle. 

68 . If a point be kept in equilibrium by forces represented in magni¬ 
tude and direction by OP^ OQ, OP, show that 0 is the C. G. of the 
triangle PQP. 

69. Four 8-inch shells, each touching the other three, form a pyramid 
on a horizontal floor; find distance of their common C. G. from the floor. 

70. Each of the sides A/), 1 )G, GA, of an isosceles right-angled 
triangle (.4=90“) is divided into three equal parts. At the successive 
points of division .< 4 ,^, C,*. . . /, are placed particles whose weights 
are proportional to i, 2, 3, . . . 9 respectively. Find the distance 
of their C. G. from the sides Al) and AG. 

Jl. If G be the C. G. of a triangle ABC, and from G and A two 
parallel lines be drawn to meet BC in B and D respectively, then 
DE-\{BD ktDC). 

72. Weights, P, Q, P, are placed at the vertices C respec¬ 

tively of a triangle, and their C. G. is at the centre of the circle 

described about the triangle. Prove that 

^P Q R 
si 3 ^ 2 ^ sin zB sin zC 
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73. If G be the C. ot of a triangle ABC (A =590"), and if ADf GE 
be drawn perpendicular to BC Xo meet it in D and E respectively, 
then shall sBC.DE=AB^ ^A(P. 

74. If G be the C. G. of a triangle ABC, whose sides are 3, 4, 5, 
prove that 3( GA^ + GB^ + G C^) = 50. 

75- A uniform square table (^e = a and weight has masses 
I, 3, 5, 7 lbs. suspended at its four comers in order, and is then found 
to balance on a point of support on its under surface. Show that the 
distances of this point from the sides connecting the masses (i, 7) and 

( 7 > S) respectively are-® and-^ ■ 

76. From a square ABCD a square Abed is cut out, Ab forming 
part of AB. If the gnomon DcB can just stand on a horizontal table 

with Bb a» base, prove that Ab=— ^~ -.AS. 

2 

77. ABCD is a trapezium, AB \% parallel to CD, and AB—\CD. 
Show that the distance of the C. G. of the figure from AB is times 
that from CD. 

78. The sides of a 5-sided board ABCDE are each=a, and the 
angles A and E are right angles. Prove that the distance of its C. G. 

from the side 

26 

79. A book is placed on another similar book; show that three- 
fourths of the upper book will project beyond the table if, while the 
ends of the books are parallel to the edges of the table upon which they 
rest, they are so arranged that the upper projects as far as possible 
beyond the table. 

80. A piece of wire is bent into the form of a rectangle, 3 feet by i foot. 
This rectangle can turn about the middle of one of its longer sides, and 
is placed in a position of unstable equilibrium. Two straight pieces of 
similar wire are then soldered to the ends of the vertical sides so as to 
be in a line with them and to render the equilibrium stable. What is ^ 
the least length which these pieces must have ? 

81. If a and b denote the parallel sides of a trapezium, show that the 
C. G. of the figure lies on the line joining the points of bisection of 
a and h, and divides it in the ratio 7 .a-\-h \ 2ba. 

82. In the fig. of Art. 208, if the triangle DEF be removed, show 
that the C. G. of the remainder coincides with the C. G. of the original 
triangle ABC. 
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CHAPTER X, 


CONDITIONS OF*kQUILIBRIUM. 

212. We shall treat only of forces whose lines of action 
are in the same plane. 

When three forces which are not parallel act on a body 
and keep it in equilibrium^ their lines of action must pass 
through the same point. 

This may be proved as follows. The student is advised 
to draw figures to illustrate the reasoning. 

Produce the lines of action of two of the forces to meet. 
These may be compounded into a single force. (Art. i6o.) 
Because the forces are in equilibrium, therefore the third 
force must be equal and opposite to this new force, and 
must therefore act through the same point. 

Note. —This fact alone is often sufficient to determine 
the position of equilibrium of a body. 

In Statics it is usual to adopt the weight of a pound as the Unit of 
Force. (See Art. ii8.) 

E x a m ple i.—A body whose weight is 78 lbs. hangs vertically; what 
horizontal force applied at a point in the string will draw the upper part 
of the string aside through an angle of 30® ? 

The point A is at rest under the three forces, 

T along the string, F horizontal, 
and 78 lbs. hanging vertically. 

By Lami’s Theorem (Art. 164)— 

A^_s in 150° _ sin 30° _.-„ . 

78 sin i20®~cos30®“ ^ ’ 

^ ^=78 x 


= 26\/3 lbs. weight 
V3 
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Example ii.— A sphere 24 in. in diameter and weighing 30 lbs. has 
a string 12 in. long tastened to a point in its surface, the other end being 
fastened to a point in a smooth vertical wall; find the pressure against 
the wall, and the tension of the string. 


The point O (the centre of the sphere) is at 
rest under the three forces; T, fhej||pision along 
the string, the line of action of which passes 
through Of because the lines of action of 
the reaction of the wall, and of IV, the weight 
of the sphere, pass through O, 

The angle ^OC=cos“^(^) = 6o*. 

By Lami’s Theorem— 


A 

30 


cos 60' 


sin 60' 


-„ = cot 60“ = 


VI’ 


,‘i /v = io\/3 lbs. weight. 


T _ sm 90“ _ 2 ^ 

30™ sin Co“ * 

T^ 20 fJ^ lbs. weight. 



Example iii. —Three smooth pegs, A, C, are driven into a vertical 
wall at the angles of an equilateral triangle, of which the base BC is 
horizontal. A string passing over the pegs supports two masses weigh¬ 
ing 20 lbs. each at its extremities ; find the pressures on the pegs. 

The symmetry of the figure will show that . A 

the pressures on B and C must be equal. 

The tension is tlie same throughout the string, / \ 

and = 20 lbs. weight. / \ 

Let .^1=the pressure on .< 4 . i \ 

Then Rj and the two tensions along AB, AC 

are in equilibrium ; I I 

the direction of Rj bisects' the angle BACf i • 

sin 60® ^ 

By Laini’s Theorem, 2o“sinl^““*’^*' = v3. 

.*. A’i = 2oV3 lbs. weight. 

Or, we might use the method of Article 160. 

Let A2 = the pressure on B.^ 

/?a®=20^+ 20“ + 2 X 20 X 26 cos 150*. 

From which /?-3S20 \/2- weight. 
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The student may also find the values of I^i and by resolving the 
forces vertically and horizontally; and also their values by Lami’s 
Theorem. 


Example iv.—Two strings, AO and BOj 3 ft. and 4 ft. long respec¬ 
tively, are tied together at O, and ii|| fastened to two points A and B 
in the same horizontal line, 5 feet apart. A body whose mass is 35 lbs. 
is suspended from O; find the tensions in OA and OB. 

By Euc. i. 48, 
AB^=ACP+OB^, 
we know that the angle A OB = 90*. 
The point 0 is at rest under the action 
of the two tensions 7 j, and the 
weight acting vertically. , 

Now /Sirpo®- OAB=OBA, 

And a=gd‘ -OBA^OAB. 

fey Lami’s Theorem, _ sin A __^. 

35 sm 90 5 

7\=28 lbs. weight. 

And Z2=!!5A = 3 ; 

35 sm 90 5 

lbs. weight. 



Example v.—Two strings are fastened at one end to the same peg, 
and at their other ends to the extremities of a uniform rod. When the 
rod is at rest, show that the tensions in the strings are proportional to 


their lengths. 



The weight of the rod acts at its middle point, 
and the direction of the weight passes 
through C. (Art. 198.) 

Let the length of the rod be 2x. 


By Lami’s Theorem, 

^ T2 sm jS 


Now, 


sin a 


BC sin 6 
sin tt _ AC^ 
sin |3 BC * 
Ti ; T^^AC 


and -?-= 


sin $ 


AC sin {180-tf) 


BC. (Q.E.D.) 
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Examples—XXXII. 

1. A sphere 24 in. diameter, and weighing 80 lbs., has a cord a foot 
long fastened to a point in its surface; the other extremity being fastened 
to a point in a smooth vertical wall, find the pressure against the wall, 
and the tension of the cord. * |||| 

2. If the sphere in Ex. i be 12 in. diameter, and weigh 25 lbs., and 
the string be 4 in. long, find tlie pressure against the wall, and the 
tension of the string. 

3. A body weighing 100 lbs. is suspended by a rope passing over a 
fixed peg ^ ; the end of the rope is made fast to the ground at a point 

If make an angle of 30° with the horizon, find the strain on the peg. 

4. Two bodies weighing 60 lbs. each are suspended by a string 
passing freely over 3 pegs which form an isosceles triangle, the base of 
which is horizontal and the vertical angle is 90°; find the pressure on 
each peg. 

5. Three pegs in a vertical wall are placed at the angles^of ari equi¬ 
lateral triangle, the two lower ones being in a horizontal line. A string 
passing over the three pegs supports a body weighing 5 lbs. at each end. 
Find the tension of the string, and the pressure on each peg. 

6. If three forces be in equilibrium, show that their lines of action 
must be in the same plane. 

7 - A string of length ya is fastened to the ends of a uniform rod, 
whose length is a, and passes over six smooth tacks placed so that the 
rod hangs in a horizontal position, and the whole forms a regular 
octagon ; find the pressure on each of the tacks, and the tension of the 
string. 

8. Two cords of equal length, each sustaining a body weighing 
15 lbs., pass over two pulleys ^ and /?, 3 ft. apart and in the same 
horizontal line, and the ends are fastened at C to a third weight; find 
this weight, if C be 4 ft. below the line AB. 

9. A smooth ring, sustaining a body whose weight is 70 lbs., slides 
along a cord fastened at two points in the same horizontal line; find 
the tension of the cord, the parts of the string being inclined at right 
angles to each other. 

10 . If, in the last Example, th? body weigh 90 lbs., and the partlpof 
the string include an angle of 60*, find the tensions. 

11. A cord PAQ is fastened to a point and is drawn in different 
directions by forces 3 and 7 i*i such a manj|er that the strain on 
A = ijyg. Find the angle PA Q. 

M 
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X2. A body weighing 15 lbs. is suspended by a string AB from a 6xcd 
point ; find what horizontal force at B will cause AB to make an 
angle of 45* with the vertical. 

13. If the body in the last Example weigh lo lbs., and the angle 

through which the upper part of the string is drawn aside be 30", find 
the force. '1^, ' 

14. A and .^are two hooks, in the same horizontal line, to which the 
ends of a cord 15 feet long are attached. If a body weighing 130 lbs. 
hang from the middle of tne cord, and the cord can bear the strain of 
140 lbs. weight, find the greatest distance between A and B con¬ 
sistent with the safety of the cord. 

15. A man weighing 11 st. lies in a hammock suspended by strings 
inclined at 30“ and 45“ respectively to the horizon ; find the tensions 
in the ropes correctly to within ^ lb. weight. 

16. Two strings, at right angles, have their upper ends nxed at two 
points in the same horizontal line, and their lower ends fastened to a 
weight which hangs freely; show that their tensions are inversely as 
their lengths. 

17. A drawbridge AB, whose length is 24 feet, and weighing a ton, 
is kept in a horizontal position by a chain 40 feet long made fast to B 
and to a point in a wall vertically over A ; find the tension of the chain. 

18. A uniform horizontal beam AB, movable about A and weighing 
200 lbs., has a body weighing 800 lbs. suspended from B, and is kept 
from moving by a rope BC fastened to a point C. If ABC is 60°, find 
the tension of the rope. 

19. A heavy uniform beam AB is movable in a vertical plane 
about A, and is kept inclined to the horizon at an angle of 60“ by a 
rope fixed at B and C, C being a point on the ground such that 
AC=AB. Find the tension of the rope. 

20. A body weighing 150 lbs. is supported by two strings, 6 and 8 feet 
long respectively, fastened to it, and attached at the other ends to points 
in the same horizontal line 10 feet apart; find the tension in each string. 

Two bodies, each weighing 15 lbs., are connected by a string 
over a smooth peg; determine the tension in the string, and the pressure 
on the peg. 

A and B are two points in a horizontal line. A body whose 
weight is is attached to ^ and ^ ty two weightless strings AC, BC, 
such that AC=AB, and the angle BAC=S&*. If Tj and 7 i be the 

fV 

2 cos 18* 


tensions of BC and A show that T’l— Tj— 
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23. A unifonn heavy beam AB movable about one end at 
and is suspended by a rope fixed to the end By and to a point C in the 
horizontal line AC\ find the sine of the angle ABC when BAC=6d*, 
and the tension of the rope is equal to the weight of the beam. 

24. A heavy uniform rod rests in a horizontal position with one end 
on a smooth table, and is suspended by a string attached at one-third 
of the length of the rod from the other end; find the direction and 
tension of the string. 

25* A horizontal rod is suspended by two strings, each a yard long, 
passing over a smooth peg placed i foot vertically above the middle 
point of the rod. The ends of each string are attached respectively to 
one end and to the middle point of the rod. Show that the tension of 
each string is one-third of the weight of the rod. 

26. A picture-frame is hung over a smooth peg ; compare the tension 
of the strinj^with the weight of the body, and find how the tension is 
affected by increasing the length of tlie string. 

27. If a cord whose length is 2/ be fastened at A and B, lying in 
the same horizontal line at a distance 2 a apart, and if a smooth ring 
on the cord support a weight IV, show that the tension of the cord 

= ml2 

28. A string, of which the ends are fixed at A and B, supports twc 
weights JVi and attached at points C and in it; ii AC and BB 
be produced to meet the lines of action of IV2 and in E and F 
respectively, show that IVj : W2=-DE : CF. 

29. In Ex. 28 show that the strains on the points A and B are in 
the ratio CE : DF. 

30. A weight of 50 lbs. is supported by two strings fastened to two 
points in the same level; the strings being at right angles to one 
another and of the same length, find the tension of each. 

31. A ring is attached to one end of a string of length a, and the 
other end is fastened to a given point. Another string is fastened to a 
point in the same horizontal line as the first point, at a distance h from 
it, and this string, passing through the ring, supports a weight. If ^ 
be the angle which the first string makes with the horizon, prove that 
b cos 2A — a cos A. 

32. Three forces F^ are applied at the angles of a trianPe 

ABC, and the line of action of F^ bisects the angle C, while those of 
F-i and F^ make equal angles with the base AB. If the forces be in 
equilibrium, show that they are proportional to^the sides opposite to 
the angles at which they act. 
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33. Two strings, bearing equal weights IVi and and passing 
over two pulleys A and JB, which lie in the same horizontal line at a 
distance apart = 2fl, are fastened at a point C to a weight fV. How 
far is the point C below AB when the system is in a position of 
equilibrium ? 

34. If PAj PB, PC represent three forces in one plane acting on a 
point Py show that their resultant passes through the intersection of 
the medians of the triangle ABC. 

213. Def. — A Couple is a system of two equal and 
parallel forces acting in opposite directions. {See Art. 179.) 

p Def. —The Arm of a couple is 
tlie perpendicular distance between 
the lines of action of the two forces. 

Def.— The Moment of a couple 
is the product of either force into the arm=/’(2. 

It is evident that the tendency of a couple which acts on 
a free body is to make the body rotate. 

Def.— Couples which tend to turn a body round in the 
same direction are said to be like. Couples which tend to 
turn a body round in opposite directions are said to be unlike^ 

214. The Algebraical Sum of the fnoments of two forces 
of a Couple about any point in their plane is a constant. 

T® Let P, Phe the forces of the couple; 
j a = the arm; 

O any point in the plane of the couple. 
The Algebraical Sum of the Moments 
of the forces about O 
=P.OA—P. OB=P{OA — OB)=P.af a constant. (q.e.d.) 

And this constant can never be zero. 

Similarly if O fee within the forces of the Couple. 
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215. When any number offerees act in the same plane on 
a body^ and are not m equilibrium^ they are equivalent either 
to a single force or to a Couple. 

Let a number of forces .... F^y act on a body. 

Let = Resultant of Fx and F». 

it Ra — >> -^'■2 j) -^8* 

>» -^4 = jj R$ it F^. 

Proceeding in this way, we eventually come to a point at 
which we are to find the resultant of Rn_x and F„. 

(i.) If these are equal and unlike parallel forces, we have 
a couple. (Art. 213.) 

(2.) If they are unequal and parallel forces, they have a 
single resultant. (Arts. 177 and 178.) 

(3.) If they are not parallel forces, they have a single 
resultant. (Art. 160.) (g.E.D.) 

Cor. —If the system of forces be in equilibrium, then, 
since a Couple cannot produce equilibrium (Art. 214), we 
must have the last force F„ equal and opposite to the force 
R„-ii the resultant of all the forces of the system except F„. 

Therefore, when a number of forces acting on a body 
are in equilibrium, any one of ^hem is equal and opposite 
to the resultant of all the others. * 

216. When any number of forces acting in the same plane 
on a body are in equilibriufUy the Algebraical Sum of their 
moments about any point in the plane vanishes. 

The Moment of the resultant is equal to the Algebraical 
Sum of the Moments of the forces. (Art. 191.} 

But the resultant being zero, its Moment vani.shes. 
the Algebraical Sum of the Moments of all the forces 
vanishes. (q.£.d.) 
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To find the Conditions of Equilibrium if a 
number of forces act on a body and in the same 
plane. 

First Set of Conditions. 

/ ’ 

2 it 7 . The forces will be in equilibrium if the Algebraical 
Sfum of the moments of the forces vanishes round any three 
points Oxt 0%x Oz, in the plane, provided that these three 
points are not in the same straight line. 

Suppose the system not to be in equilibrium; then it 
must reduce to a couple or to a single resultant. (Art. 215.) 
Take three points Ox, Ox, O^. 

By data, the sum of the Moments about Ox vanishes, 
the system cannot reduce to a couple. (Art. 214.) 

Ox is a point in the line of action of their resultant. 

(Art. 193.) 

Similarly ( 9 , and < 9 , are points in the line of action 

of their resultant. 

Ox, 0%, Ot, are in the same straight line, 
which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Therefore the system must be in equilibrium. 

Example. —Three forces are fully represented by the three medians 
of a triangle ; show that they are in equilibrium. 

Take moments about A. 

The moment of AD about A = o 
(Art. 185). 

The moment of about A 
= 2 A BAD = A ABC. 

The moment of CA about A 
= - 2 A CAF— - A ABC (Art. 183). 

. •. Sum of the pioments about A vanishes. 

Similarly, sum of the moments about B vanishes. 

C 

»> »» »» ^ 
the forces are in equilibrium. (q.e.d.) 

SecOl^o Set of Conditions. 

218. The forces will be in equilibrium (i) If the Algebraical 
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Sums of the components of the forces in any two directions 
vanish separately ; {2) Jf the Algebraical Sum of the moments 
of all the forces about any point in the plane vanishes. 

Note. —It is generally more convenient, but not necessary, to choose 
the directions at right angles k) each other. (Ex. xxvii. 39.) 

By Article 215, if they are not in equilibrium, the system 
reduces to a single force, or to a couple. 

Now by Article 170, if the Algebraical Sum of the forces 
resolved along two lines at right angles vanishes, 
the resultant vanishes, 
the system cannot reduce to a single force. 

Again,’by Article 214, if the system reduces to a couple, 
then the moment of this couple about a point is a con¬ 
stant which is not zero, and therefore the Algebraical 
Sum of all the foi'ces about the point cannot vanish, 
the system cannot reduce to a couple, 
the system must be in equilibrium. 

The latter set of conditions is the more useful in the 
practical solution of problems. The conditions are easily 
remembered if stated as follows :— 

(i.) The sum of the horizontal co?nponents-=o. 

(2.) The sum of the vertical components=0. 

(3.) The sum of the moments about any point in the plane-=o. 

219. We now proceed to work some typical examples in 
which forces, not acting on a particle, are in equilibrium- 
But before doing so, the student ought to notice the follow¬ 
ing points connected with Statical Problems. 

(i.) The tension of a string stretched over a smooth peg 
is the same on both sides of the peg. 

(ii.) The direction of the resultant of two equal forces 
acting on a particle bisects the angle between them. 

(iii.) The reaction from a smooth %urface is always at 
right angles to the surface. 
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(iv.) If a rod press against a smooth plane, the mutual 
pressure is at right angles to the plant) if a smooth rod 
rest on a peg, or in a ring, the mutual pressure is at right 
angles to the rod. 

Example i.—A uniform beam AB^ 2*5 feet long, rests with on^ end 
on a smooth horizontal plane, and the other against a smooth vertical 
wall. If a string 15 feet long connect the lower end with the foot of 
the wall, find (i) the tension of the string; (2) the pressure at the 
top J (3) the pressure at the bottom ; having given that the weight of 

Let A’jSthe reactions at A and B respectively. 

Z'=the tension in the string BC. 

Equating horizontal forces we have^- 

.(I.) 

Equating vertical forces, wc have— 

A’2=I5o.(2.) 

Equating moments about /?, we have— 

Aj X 25 sin 150 X ^*0“ co)3 ABC . . . (3.) 

Now, cos sin ABC=^,. 

Solving the three equations, (i), (2), (3), we get— 

lbs. weight; Ri=S^i weight ; A2=I50 Ihs. weight. 

Example iL—A uniform ladder, 36 feet long, rests with one end 
a^aznr/a smooth wall, and the lower end is prevented from slipping 
by a peg. If the inclination of the ladder to the horizon be 30®, find 
the pressure on the wall, and at the peg, the ladder w'eighing 100 lbs. 

Let A’l and A2Stlie reactions at the 
wall and peg. 

A\ will be at right angles to the wall. 

Let the lines' of action Aj and 
of the weight meet in O. 

.'. the line of action of R^ must alsc 
pass through O, (Art. 212.) 

Equate horizontal components— 

Ai=A2 cos OBC .(i.) 

Equate vertical comnonents— . 

. *. Aj sin OBC= 100 . . 



the beam is 150 lbs. 

c 



M 
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Equate moments about B— 

. X 36 sin_3o“=100 X 18 cos 30*.(3.) 

From (3), ^i= 50\/3 lbs. weight. 

From (i) and (2), tan OBC— —r^ J sin OBC^—^ 

V 3 V 7 

Hence ^0=50 V 7 Ihe. weight. {See Ex. xxxiv. 16.) 

Example iii.—If the ladder in Ex. ii. rested with its upper end on 
the wall, find the pressures on the wall and the ground. 

In this case A’^ is at right angles to the ladder. 

Then, if the directions of A*i, and of the 
weight pass through the direction of Aj, 
also passes through O. 

Equate moments about ^ 5 — 

. X 36= 100 X 18 cos 30“ . . . (l ) 

From which ^1=25 v^3 lbs. weight. 

Equate vertical components— 

. ■. cos 30“ + A’a sin OBC— 100 (2.) 

Equate horizontal components— 

A*| sin 3 o“=:A'2Cos OBC . . (3.) 

From the equations (2) and (3)— 

tan OBC^-S'^ 

and A’o = 25^/7 lbs. weight. 

{See Examples xxxiv. 15.) 

Example iv.—Two equal rods O.t^ OB, each i6j- feet long and 
weighing 10 lbs., are connected at 0 , and their other ends are placed 
im a smooth horizontal plane, A,BtO being in the s.amc vertical plane. 
If a siring 20^ feet long connect A and B, find (i) the pressure at 0 , 
(2) the pressine at A and B, (3) the tension in the string. 

The figure being symmetiical with 
regard to the vertical line OD, we may 
.treat the question as in Ex. i. 

OD'^=OA^-AD-={i(^f)^~ (ioH= 

From wh! ch OD = Vo® • 

Let 7 =the tension in the string AB. 

Equate vertical components— 

.’. A? 2 =I 0 . (I.) 

Equate horizontal components— 

. T—R\ (2.) 
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Equate moments about A — 

i6^ sin cos OAD .... 

From (3), A*i=4t| 7 lbs. weight, 

From (2), 7 ’= 4 TrfT Jbs. weight. 
Thus R^y and T have been determined. 


(3.) 



Escample v. —When a uniform rod 16 feet long and weighing 40 lbs. 
rests in a hemispherical bowl, the axis of which is vertical, the rod 
making an angle of 30® with the horizon, and extending 4 feet beyond 
the bowl, find the pressures at the foot of the rod, and at the rim. 

R^y the reaction at By is at right 
angles to AB, 

Rxy the reaction at Ay is normal to 
the surface. 

. *. Cy the point where the lines of 
action of R^ and ^*2 meet, is on the 
circumference of the circle which 
represents the section of the completed 
sphere. 

' The line of action of the weight 
must also passthrough C. (Art. 212.) 

The point Dy where the line of action 
of the weight cuts the horizontal line must be also on the circle. 

AG—% feet; feet. 

Equate moments alK)ut A — 

A2 X 12=40 X 8 cos 30“. (I.) 

From this equation A*2= — — -lbs. weight. 

3 

Equate vertical components— 

Ag cos 30® + ^! sin 0=40.(2.) 

Equate horizontal components— 

.^2 sin 30®=^! cos 0 . . *.(3.) 

From (2) and (3) we shall find 0 =60®; Ri= ^^ lbs. weight. 

3 

{See Examples xxxiii. 25 for the general case.) 

Example vi.—A uniform rod whose length is zi rests with one 
end against a smooth venical wall and is placed across a horizontal rail 
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distant a from the wall; find the position of equilibrium, and the 
pressures on the wall and rail. 

.^1 and j?2, the reactions at the wall and 
rail, are at right angles to the wall and rod 
respectively. 

The lines of action of A’j, and fV must 
pass through the same point D. (Art. 212.) 

Equate vertical components— 

9= W . 

Equate horizontal components— 

.*. Rz sin 0= A’l. 

Equate moments about A — 

. *. R2 ® ^ ^ * 

From (i) and (3) we may find cos® 5 =a//, and then A’l and may be 



shown to be equal to 




and m 


( 4 ) 




Example vii.—A uniform rod, 10 feet long, is placed on two smooth 
planes whose inclinations to the horizon are 30“ and 60“ re.spectively ; 
find the pressure on each plane, and the inclination of the rod to the 
horizon when in equilibrium, the weight of the rod being 40 lbs. 



A’l and A’o, the reactions at A and B, are at right angles to the planes. 
Since there is equilibrium, the direction of the weight passes through 
Of their point of intersection. (Art. 212.) 

The figure OA CB is a’rectangle; 

AOC-OCB=6o'‘ I BOC=OCA = 3o\ 

By Lami’s Theorem ; from which Ri=t20 lbs. weight. 


40 

Also^= 


sm 90 
sin 60“ 


40 sin 90 
To find L GBC= L. 
Then =6o* —30“=30*. 


; from whic^ R^—^^Z weight. 
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The general case of this problem is given as an exercise for the 
student in Examples xxxiv. 17. 

Note. —The same method of solution may be used when a heavy 
sphere rests between two inclined planes. (Examples xxxiii. 24.) 


B 


Example viij. —From a given rectangle A BCD cut off a triangle 
CDO (C? being in AD), so that when the figure ABCO is suspended 

from 0 the sides AO, BC may be horizontal. 
Let a=side AD, and let AO = na ; 
Then OD={i —n)a. 
rpv aACO _AO _7 ta_ 

^ ~AA(rD~'AD~~Z 
Let weight of aABC—^JV. 

Then w^eight of AACO=ZfAV. 

By Art. 207 we may consider the Weight of a 
triangle divided into three equal weights acting 
at the angles. Adopting this method we have 
acting— 

at A, a weight = 1 ^+ nW=[n +i)IV; at A’, a weight = ; 
at C, „ =lV+nlF={n+i)lV; al 0 , ,, —till'. 

Taking moments about O .we have— 

(Weight at C) x Z> 0 = (We ight at + Weight x AO \ 
r,{n+i)fVx{i-n)a={n+ifV-i-lV)xua; .*. i-n^=n^ + 2M. 

\/— I 

2W- + 2;/—1=0; .•. fioin this equation « = ——. 

AO 

But^^=«; AO \ AD=Ni - \ : 2. 

Note.—T his method of distributing the weight of a triangle equall) 
at the angular points deserves particular attention. 



Examples— XXXll 1 . 

1. A uniform rod AB is suspended with its end in contact with a 
smooth vertical wall^C by a string CE \ if AE-\AB, show that 
CB will be horizontal. 

2. A uniform beam (length=/ and weight = W) rests at a given 
inclination 0 to the horizon, with its ends in contact with a smooth 
vertical wall and a smooth horizontal plane, and is prevented from 
slipping by a string attached to its lower end and the foot of the wall; 
find the tension of the string and the pressure on each plane. 
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3* In Ex. 2f find the least value of 9 when the string can just support 
a weight equal to 4 times that of the ladder. 

4. A number of forces act in one plane on a particle. In order that 
there may be equilibrium the sums of the resolved forces in any two 
directions in the planes of the forces at right angles to one another 
must be severally zero ; provfi this. 

5. If in Ex. 4 the forces act in one plane but their lines of action do 
not pass through the same point, what further condition is necessary in 
order that they may be in equilibrium ? 

6. A rod without weight, 5 inches long, has a string 7 inches long 
attached at both ends. The string is hung over sl smooth peg, and 
weights 3 and 4 hang at the ends of the rod ; show that there will be 
equilibrium when the rod and the parts of the string form a right- 
angled triabgle. 

7. An equilateral triangular lamina is suspended by a string fastened 
at two of its angles and passing over a smooth peg; show that if one 
side be vertical the length of |;he string used must be double the height 
of the triangle. 

8 . A uniform rod is supported by two strings inclined at given angles 
to the iKjrizon ; find their tensions and the inclination of the rod. 

9. A spherical shot weighing 60 lbs. rests between two planes which 
are inclined at angles of 30“ and 60“ to the horizon; find the pressure 
on each plane. 

10 . A uniform rod, 13 inches long and weighing 26 oz., is suspended 
from a point by two strings 5 inches and 12 inches long respectively 
attached to its ends; find the position of equilibrium, and the tensions 
of the strings. 

11. A body weighing i lb. slides on an endless string 32 inches 
long, which is put over two smooth pegs in the same horizontal line 
one foot apart; find the position of equilibrium, and the tension in the 
string. 

12. A rectangular board ABCD^ whose weight is and whose 
sides A By BC are 15 inches and 5 inches respectively, is suspended 
by two vertical strings at A and C from two points 15 inches apart 
in a horizontal line ; if the second string be 5 inches longer than the 
first, and a weight f^be suspended from the point find the tensions 
of the strings. 
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13. If three forces acting on a body be in equilibrium, show that they 
must lie in the same plane, and that their lines of action must either be 
parallel or pass through one point. 

14. A uniform beam, 32 feet long and weighing 200 lbs., rests with 
one end on a smooth horizontal plane, and the other against a smooth 
vertical wall. If a string 16 fee t long connect the lower end with the 
foot of the wall, find (i) the tension of the string, (2) the pressure 
against the wall, (3) the pressure on the plane. 

15. A uniform ladder, 40 feet long and weighing 180 lbs., rests with 
one end against a smooth wall, and is prevented from slipping by a peg 
in the ground ; find the pressures against the wall and at the ground, 
if the inclination of the ladder to the horizon be 6o“. 

16. A lever A C, whose weight may be neglected, free to turn about 
the end C, has weights IV and suspended from A and its middle 
point B respectively, and is kept at rest by a weight P acting at A by 
means of a string which passes over a peg D. If CD be horizontal and 
equal to A ( 7 , determine the position of equilibrium below horizon. 

17 - Two uniform beams, each 24 feet long and weighing no lbs., 
joined at one end, rest with their other ends fixed to the top of two 
vertical walls of the same height and 36 feet apart; find the horizontal 
thrust tending to overturn each wall. 

18. A uniform beam, 12 feet long and weighing 50 lbs., rests with one 
end A at the bottom of a vertical wall, and a point C in the beam 10 feet 
from A is connected by a horizontal string CD with a point D in the 
wall 8 feet above A ; find (i) the tension of the string, and (2) the 
pressure against the wall. 

19. A spherical shot weighing ff'lbs. rests between a smooth vertical 
wall and a smooth plane, the inclination of the latter to the horizon 
being 45" ; find the pressures on the wall and the plane. 

20. A horizontal rod is supported by two strings, each i yard long, 
passing over a small smooth peg placed i foot vertically above the 
middle point of the rod. The ends of each string are attached respec¬ 
tively to one end and to the middle point of the rod. Show that the 
tension of each string is one-third weight of the rod. 

21. A uniform beam, weight rests with one end on a smooth 
plane incUned at 15° to the horizon, and the other against a smooth 
vertical wall. Find the pressures on the wall and the plane, and the 
inclination of the beam^o the horizon. 
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22 . A uniform heavy beam AB rests against a smooth horizontal 
plane CA and a smooth vertical wall CB, the lower extremity A being 
attached to a string which passes over a smooth pulley at C and 
sustains a given weight P. Find the position of equilibrium and the 
pressures on the plane and the wall. 

23. Prove that if a uniform jrod be suspended by a string fastened to 
its ends and passing over a smooth peg, it will be in equilibrium only 
if the rod be vertical or horizontal. 

24. A sphere, whose weight is IV^ rests on two inclined planes, 
the angles of inclination being i and ti; find the pressure on each 
plane. 

25. Find the position of equilibrium of a uniform beam in a hemi- 
spherical bowl, when part of the beam projects beyond the bowl; 
m and « being the segments of the part inside made by the C. G., IV 
the weight of the beam, and 0 the inclination of the rod to the horizon. 
Find also the pressures at the lower end, and at the rim. 

26. A trap door, weight IVj turning on a hinge, is supported by a 
weight /’hanging at the end qf a string which passes over a pulley in 
the same horizontal plane as the hinge and at a distance equal to the 
length of the trap door. If ^ be the angle below the horizontal at 
which the door is inclined when in equilibrium, show that 

2P cos ^0= fVcos 0. * 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES—XXXIV. 

1. Two foi^es, each = /*, neutralise each other when connected by a 
siring over a fixed smooth peg. If the angle between the two parts of 
the cord=0, show that the strain on the peg=2/* cos ^0. 

2. If three forces proportional to the sides of a triangle act along 
the sides, to what is the system equivalent ? 

3. Two masses and are placed on Ox at known distances 
from O; Afj is then moved a known distance a along Ox; how far 
has the C. G. of the two masses been moved ? 

4. If the C. G. of a quadrilateral coincide with one of its angular 
points, show that the distances of this point and of the opposite 
angular point from the straight line joining the other two are in the 
ratio of i : 2. 
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5. A small ring of given weight rests on the arc of a smooth circular 
hoop which is fixed in a vertical plane, being attached to the highest 
point by a string whose length is equal to the radius of the hoop and 
resting on the hoop ; find the tension of the string, and the pressure on 
the hoop. 

6. Two uniform rods of the same m,aterial, 5 in. and 3 in. long, 
are connected at one end A so as to be at right angles, and are sus¬ 
pended by a string so that the other ends are in the same horizontal 
plane. Show that the string is fastened to a point in the longer rod at 
1*225 ^^* from A. 

7. If through a fixed point there be drawn three straight lines repre¬ 
senting three foices in ecjuilibrium, any one of them will, if produced, 
bisect the line joining the extremities of the other two. 

8. Prove that if three points can be found (not in the same straight 
line) in the plane of a system of forces, such that the sum of the 
moments of the forces about each of them is zero, then the system is in 
equilibrium. 

9. Two particles, of weight H\ and IV^ respectively, arc connected 
by a string which lies on a smooth vertical circle ; show that if the 
part of the string in contact with the circle subtend an angle of 90“ at 
the centre, the inclination to the horizon of the chord of that arc in the 

position of equilibrium = tan 

10. Divide a body W into three parts so that when placed at 
C, the three angles of a triangle, their C. G. shall coincide with 

the C. G. of the wire forming its sides, the lengths of the sides being 
4, 5, 6 inches respectively. 

H. Find the position and magnitude of the resultant of two unlike 
parallel forces acting on a body; and prove that the algebraical sum of 
their moments about any point in fheir plane is equal to the moment 
of their resultant about that point. 

12 . Forces in equilibrium act in the lines joining the centre of the 
inscribed circle with the angles of a triangle; express their ratios in 
terms of the sides of the triangle. 

13. A heavy rectangular lamina ABCD, weight IV^ and movable 
about a horizontal axis at Ay is kept in equilibrium with AD vertical by 
the tension of a string acting along DB; find the pressure on A, and 
the angle between its direction and that of the string, having given 
thaitAB=2BC, 
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14. Two uniform beams CA, CB, joined at C above A and rest 
with their ends on the tops of two walls, AD^ BE, of the same height. 
If W be the weight, and a the inclination of each rod to the horizon, 
find the horizontal thrust on each wall. 

15. A ladder, whose C. G, divides it into tv^o segments, m and », 
and whose weight is rests ^ith one end on the top of a wall, and is 
prevented from slipping by a peg driven into the ground at the lower 
end. If a be the inclination of the ladder to the horizon, find the 
pressures at the base and on the wall. 

z6. If the ladder in Ex. 15 rested against the wall, find the pressures. 

17* If a beam, whose C. G. divides it into two segments, m and 
rest on two planes whose inclinations are * and r'l, find the angle d 
which it makes with the horizon in its position of equilibrium. 

18. If the*beam in Ex. 17 be suspended at each extremity by cords 
passing over two pulleys placed in the same horizontal plane and 
carrying weights P and Q at tlieir other ends, find the angle which 
the beam makes with the horizon in its position of equilibrium. 

r 

19. Two uniform beams, connected at a given angle turn about a 
horizontal axis at their point of connection; find the position of 
equilibrium which they take up by their own weight. 

2a From a cone whose height is 18 in. a similar cone 6'in. high 
is cut off by a plane parallel to the base; what is the height of the 
C. G. of the frustum from the base ? 

21. Two equal masses (each= are connected by a string, which 

passes over two smooth pegs in the same horizontal plane, and 

supports a mass IV^, which hangs from a smooth weightless ring 
thrpugh which the string passes; find the depth of the ring below AB. 

22. If two forces mOA and nOB act on a particle, show that 
their*"rtisultant is (w + «) 0 ( 7 , where <7 is a point in AB such that 
AG : BG=n : m. 

23. If two spheres whose radii are a and 6 respectively touch inter¬ 
nally, find the distance from the point of contact of the C. G. of the 
lolid figure contained between the surfaces. 

24. Two spheres whose radii are a and d rest between two smooth 
planes whose inclinations are i and ; at what angle is the line joining 
their centres inclined to the horizon ? 

25* Two cones have the same base, and their vertices lie towards the 
same parts; find the distance from their commit base of the C. G. 
of the solid figure contained between their two surfaces. ‘ 

N 
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26. Find the distance of the C. G. of the frustum of a cone from the 
base, a and b being the radii of the two ends, and h the height of the 
frustum. 

27. Forces k cos \A, k cos act along OB and OA^ 0 being the 
centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle ABC. If the line of 
action of the resultant of these two forces and a force B along OC 
passes through the middle point of AB, find P. 

28. Two forces i cos A, k cos B act along the sides of the plane 
triangle ABC. Find their resultant, and show that its line of 
action divides the angle C into the two angles ^(C+B-A) and 
liC+A-B). 

29. A heavy triangle ABC is suspended successively from the angles 
A and B^ and the two positions of any side are found to be at right 
angles to each other. Prove that 

30. Three forces act at the middle points of the sides of a plane 
triangle, and at right angles to them ; if they are proportional to the 
sides at which they act, show that they are in equilibrium, when 
all are directed either outwards or inwards. 

31. If three forces in equilibrium act along the medians of a triangle, 
show that they must be proportional to those medians. 

32. A string 9 feet long has one end attached to the extremity of a 
smooth uniform rod 2 feet long, and the other end carries a ring with¬ 
out weight which slides upon the rod. The rod is suspended by the 
string from a smooth peg. Show that the angle which the rod 
makes with the horizon, is given by the equation 

9 tan *0 + 9 tan 0=2. 

33. A sphere, of weight IV^ rests on two similar smooth wedges 
which are placed on a smooth table, and are prevented from slidjii|g by 
a horizontal string connecting them. Find the tension of the stnng. 

34. To one end .<4 of a uniform heavy rod CAy which can turn freely 
about a hinge at C, is attached a string vihich passes over a smooth 
pulley P (the distance CP being horizontal and equal to C/ 4 ), and* 
supports a heavy particle whose weight is half that of the rod. Show 
that the rod can rest at an angle of 30* to the vertical, and determine 
the magnitude and direction of the action at the hinge. 

35, Two posts, one of which is feet higher than the 

other, stand at a horizontal distance a{tj^ + i) feet apart. A body 
whose weight is W'hangs by two strings, of length 2a v 2 feet, attached 
each to the top of one of the posts. Find the tensions of the strings. 
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36. A sphere of radius a and weight W is supported on a smooth 
plane inclined at an angle % to the horizon by a string of length h whose 
ends are fastened respectively to a point on the surface of the sphere 
and a fixed point in the plane. Find the tension of the string. 

37. A smooth sphere, of radms i foot and weight 4 lbs., is kept at 
rest on a smooth plane inclined at an angle Q to the horizon by a smooth 
uniform beam hinged to the inclined plane, and inclined to it at an 
angle / 3 , and resting on the sphere. The length of the beam being 8 
feet, and its weight 10 lbs., and 6 + p being equal to 45“, show that 

sin = 10 \/2 sin- 

38. ABC is a triangle, X, K, Z are points in the sides BCy CAy AB 
respectively, and BX \ XC=CY \ YA — AZ ; ZB. Show that three 
forces represented in magnitude and direction by AXy BYy CZ acting 
at a point ars in equilibrium. 

39. A heav)' rod (lengths2fl), whose paiticles are disposed after the 
manner of a cone or pyramid of very small base, is put into a smooth 


sphere (of radius r). Show what position it will rest in, and that it 


will be inclined to the vertical at an angle sin-^ 





40. A sphere of radius r rests on a horizontal plane in contact with 


a smooth vertical rod ; a heavy rod of length 2a attached to the vertical 


lod by a smooth ring rests on the sphere. Find an equation to deter¬ 


mine 0 the inclination of the rod to the vertical, and show that ^=45® 
if r : a : : fjz-i : 2. 


41. A heavy uniform beam ABy of length 2a and weight IVy is mov¬ 
able in a vertical plane round a smooth horizontal axis fixed at A. At 
a distance b vertically above A there is a fixed pulley C. To the end 
B of the beam is attached a cord, which, passing over the pulley C, 
sustain^ a body whose weight is P. If 6 be the inclination of AB to 
AC when the system is in equilibrium, find the value of cos^. 

42. A uniform rod A CB rests .against a smooth peg C, the end A 
being connected by a string AD with a point Z?, such that DC is 
horizontal and equal to AD. Show that if be the inclination of the 
rod to the horizon in the position of equilibrium 

cos 

%h 


where 2a=length of the rod, and length of the string. 

43 * In Ex. 42, show that in order that the fod may rest in the 
manner described asf^ must not be less than btjz. 



CHAPTER XI. 


MACHINES. 

220. A Machine is an instrument by means of which 
pressure or motion may be transmitted from one point to 
another, and changed botli in magnitude and direction. 

All machines are either certain machines of simple 
construction known as the Mechanical Powers, or else 
combinations of one or more of these Mechanical Powers. 
We shall treat only of machines in equilibrium, and we 
shall suppose (in this Chapter) that the parts move without 
Friction. 

221 . In all machines there are two forces to be con¬ 
sidered—(i) the Fmver applied to the machine, which we 
shall denote by P\ and (2) the Resistance to be overcome, 
usually called the Weight, denoted by W, 

In all machines the ratio P : W will depend on the 
nature of the machine. When motion is on the point of 
taking place, this ratio is known as the Modulus of the 
Machine. 

The ratio W:P is called the Mechanical Advantage 
of the Machine. 

222 . The Mechanical Powers are classified as follows :— 

i. The Lever, which includes— 

(a) The Lever properly so called. 

(b) The Wheel and Axle. 
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The point to be noticed about a Lever is that the body 
of the machine can move round a fixed point. 

ii. The Inclined Plane, which includes— 

(a) The Inclined Plane. 

{b) The Screw. 

(c) The Wedge. 

In each of these we have a plane rigid surface. 

iii. The Pulley. 

Here we have to deal with a flexible string. 

THE LEVER. 

223. I 3 ef. — A Lever is a rigid bar capable of motion 
about a fixed point. 

This point is called the Fulcrum, and is denoted by 
The distances from the fulcrum at which the Power and 
the Weight act are known as the arf?is of the Lever. 

The Lever is said to be a Straight Lever if the arms are 
in a straight line ; if not, it is called a Bent Lever. 

224. Levers are divided into Three Orders or Classes. 

In the First Order the Fulcrum is between the Power 

and the Weight. 

Examples. —A pair of scales; a poker when resting on a bar and used . 
to stir the fire ; a pump handle ; a claw hammer when used to extract 
nails. 

Double Levers. —A pair of scissors ; a pair of pincers. 

In the Second Order the Weight is between the Power 
and the Fulcrum, 

Examples. A crowbar when the end rests on the ground ; a cork- 
squeezer; a wheelbarrow; an oar. (In the case of an oar we may con¬ 
ceive the end of the blade placed against a stone under water; the 
weight moved is the boat.) 

Double Lever, —A pair of nut-crackers. 
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In the Third Order the Power is between the Weight 
and the Fulcrum, 

Examples. —The treadle of a lathe; the human fore-arm. 

Double Levers.—K pair of sugar-tongs; a pair of spring shears. 


THE CONDITION OF EQUILIBRIUM IN THE LEVER. 

225. Levers of the First Order. 

Let AB denote a straight Lever of the First Order 

tvithout weight, F the position 
^ of the Fulcrum. 

Then P and IV are two like 
parallel forces, and ^hese are 
p w balanced by A*, the reaction of 

the fulcrum acting upwards. F=P-{- IV. (Art. 177.) 
Again, since there is equilibrium, the Algebraical Sum 
of Moments about A'must vanish. (Art. 189.) 

. •. if AB be at right angles to the lines of action of P 
and IVy Px AF— Wx BF=o ; Px AF= IVx BF. 


226. Levers of the Second and Third Orders. 



In these cases, P and IV 
are two unlike parallel 
forces. 

In the Second Order— 
P-\-F=: IV', 
R=IV-P. 

In the Third Order— 

W+R=P', 

.*. R=P^ W. 

In each case, taking Moments 
about we have, as in Art. 225, 
PxAF-JVxBF=o', 
PxAFe=,WxBF. 
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Therefore in all three cases— 

The Moment of about the Fulcrum=The Moment 
of IVabout the Fulcrum. 

And this is known as the * Principle of the Lever* 

227. If the Weight ofHhe Lever has to be considered. 
Suppose its weight to be w, and let it act at a point G. 
Note. —If the Lever be uniform it will act at its middle 

point. (See Art. 204.) 

In the first Figure of Article 225, let G be situated in 
the arm AF. 

Then W-\-w. 

Taking* Moments about F, we have in the First Order— 
FxAF-t- 7 v X GF— Wx BF=o ; 

Fx AF-\-w X GF= W X BF. 

In the Second and Third Orders, we have— 

Px AF=: Wx BF-\-w X GF. 

If several forces acting on a lever be in equilibrium, the 
Algebraical Sum of their Moments about the Fulaum 
vanishes. (Art. 193.) 

228. The Bent Lever. 

If P and W be parallel, 

the * Principle of the Lever * 
holds good as before. 

If P and Whe not parallel, 
let their lines of action meet 
in O. 

Then, since there is equi¬ 
librium, the resultant of P and 
W must be balanced by Ry the 
reaction of the fixed point F. 

The value of R must be found by the Parallelogram of Forces. 

Draw FA and FB perpendicular to t|^e lines of action of 
/’and W respectively.* 
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Taking Moments about a point in the resultant, we 
have (Art. 189)— 

AF- IVx BF=o ; Fx AF= Wx BF. 

Thus in all cases the ^ Principle of the Lever * holds good. 

229. In all cases the Mechanical Advantage (Art, 221), 

W_FA 

P~FB' 

in First Order, we gain advantage by making FA>FB. 

„ Second Order yve must always gain advantage. 

„ Third Order we must always lose advantage. 

Example i.—Two forces of 10 and 15 lbs. weight act at the ends of 
a lever 45 inches long, and at right angles to it ; find thq position of 
the fulcrum when there is equilibrium. 

Let j: = distance of /'from the 10 lbs. 

Then 45 -x= distance of F from the 15 lbs. ; 

Take moments about F — 

iar=is (4S-jr); .*. iox=675 —iSjt; 25^7=675; 

a:= 27 inches from 10. 

Example ii.—Two forces act at the ends of a weightless lever, and 
are inclined to it at angles of 45® and 30“ respectively; the arm of the 
first = 18 in., and of the second = 12 in. Compare the forces. 

Let P and W be the forces. 

Take Moments about F — 

.*. Py. 18 sin 45°= Wy 12 sin 30*; 

, P 12 X 4 x jz 

3 

V2 

Example iii.—A mass suspended from one end of a weightless 
lever 18 ft. 'ong, is balanced by a mass of 2 lbs. at the other end; 
when the fulcrum is moved 9 feet it requires a mass of 20 lbs. to balance 
W\ find the value of W. 

Let :«:=distance of F from W in the first position; 

JVx=2{iS-x) .(I.) 

Then (j: +9) = distance in the second position. 

.'. W{x + ()) — 2o{t)-x) .(2.) 

Solving the equations (i) and (2) we obtain— 

^ 10 or 4 lbs. 

Note.—I f PP=io, the original position of the fulcrum was 3 feet 
from JV; if ^#^=4, the fulcrum was 6 feet from JV, 
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Example iv. —In a weightless lever of the second order^ the pressure 
on ^=6, and a vertical force of i8 acts at a point 8 inches from J^i 
find the length of the lever. 

Let jcss length of the lever ; 

Take^Moments about P — 

12 xars i8 X 8 ; ;r= 12 inches. 

Example v .—A uniform straight lever weighing 2 lbs. per foot, and 
having bodies of 4 lbs. and 36 lbs. at its ends, balances about a point 
3 feet from the greater mass ; find the length of the lever. 

Let length of the lever. 

Then a weight = 2.r lbs. acts at its middle point. (Art. 204.) Taking 
moments about the fulcrum, we have— 

4(^ - 3) + - 3) = 36 X 3. 

From which we obtain x= 12, or— i(X 
Therefore, the length is 12 feet. 

Examples— XXXV. 

1. Enumerate the three kinds of levers, and give examples of each. 

2. State the relation of P to in each kind of lever. In which 
order is there mechanical advantage ? 

3. To what order of lever does a handspike belong ? 

4. To what order does a pair of sugar-tongs belong ? 

5. If two forces, which are not parallel, acting on a lever produce 
equilibrium, prove that they are inversely as the perpendiculars drawn 
from the fulcrum to the lines of action of the forces. 

6. Investigate the relation of jP to in a uniform straight lever, 
taking into account the weight of the lever. What difference would it 
make if the lever were not uniform ? 

7. In a lever of the first order, 10 feet long, if P= 7 and fP' = 13, find 
the arms. 

8 . In a lever of the second order, 5 feet long, if P =2 and lV=iio, 
find the arms. 

9. In a lever of the third order, 12 feet long, if lV=to and P= 16, 
find the arms. 

zo. If a uniform lever of the first order be 9 ft. long and weigh 15 lbs. 
and if bodies weighing 45 lbs. and 20 lbs. hang at the ends, find the 
position of the fulcrum. 

IZ. If the pressure on in a weightless lever of the first order be 
35 lbs. weight, and the arms are as 5 ; 3, find P and tV . 
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12. If a uniform lever of the first order, 6 feet long, weigh I2 lbs., 
what weight at the end of the shorter arm will balance 24 lbs. weight 
at the end of the other, .F being ft. from the end of the lever? 

13. If the pressure on /^be 126 lbs. weight, and the arms of the lever 
(first order) are 3^ and 5^ feet respectively, find jP. 

14. In a weightless lever of the second order, /’=3, ^=5, the 
distance between their points of application=4 in., find the length of 
the lever. 

15. A heavy uniform bar, 4 ft. long, and weighing 2 lbs., is used as 
a lever of the first order. Where must the fulcrum be placed in order 
that a weight of i lb. at the end of the longer arm may balance a weight 
of 2 lbs. at the end of the shorter ? 

16. Two weights, 2 and 5, balance on a lever of the first order, one of 
whose arms is 5 in. longer than the other; find the lengths of the arms. 

i 

17. A weight of 25 lbs. is suspended on a lever of the second order, 
without weight, at a point 3 ft. from Where must P be applied if 
the pressure on /^be 10 lbs. weight? 

18. A uniform lever of the first kind, weighing 5 lbs. per foot, rests 
upon Fy distant 4 ft. from the end at which W acts. If /*be 15 lbs. 
weight, Wbe 60 lbs. weight, find the length of the lever. 

19. In a weightless lever of the second kind, 15 in. long, if the 
pressure on be 6 lbs. weight, and the distance lietween the points of 
application of /*and IVhe 10 in., find /*and IV. 

20. A uniform straight lever w'eighing 2 lbs. per foot, and having 
5 lbs. and 16 lbs. weight at its extremities, balances about a fulcrum 
2 feet from the 16 lbs. weight; find the length of the lever. 

21 . The two arms of a straight lever are 36 in. and 50 in. respectively, 
and its weight is 10 lbs. If a weight of 58 lbs. be applied at the end of ■ 
the longer arm, what weight must be applied at the end of the other to 
preserve the equilibrium ? 

22. A uniform lever weighs 50 lbs.; from its longer arm ( = 10 ft.) a 
body weighing 14 lbs. is suspended; what weight at the end of the 
shorter arm (=6 ft.) will keep it at rest? 

23. A man carries a bundle at the end of a stick across his shoulder. 
At what point must the stick touch his .shoulder if the pressure on it be 
tw;''e the weight of the bundle ? 

24. Weights of 3, 6, 9, 2 lbs. respectively are placed at equal dis¬ 
tances along a uniform ^rod whose weight is 6 lbs. Where must the 
fulcrum be placed for equilibrium ? 
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25 - The pressure on in a lever of the first order is 30 lbs. weight; 
P is 5 lbs. weight, and acts at a point 5 ft. from F; find the length of 
the lever. 

26. The pressure on P in a uniform lever of the second class, 6 feet 
long, and weighing 15 lbs., is 76 lbs. weight; JV Acts at 2 ft. from F; 
find the value of F. 

27. A uniform heavy rod has a body weighing 5 lbs. at one end, and 
balances upon a fulcrum 5 ft. from that end. This weight is replaced 
by a weight of 10 lbs., and now the rod balances when the fulcrum is 4 
ft. fiom that end. Find the length and weight of the rod. 

28. A bar weighing 10 lbs., and 6 feet long, has its C. G. 2 ft. from 
one end, at which end a weight of 5 lbs. is suspended. If a weight of 
9 lbs. be suspended from the other end, where must P be placed for 
equilibrium ? 

29. A bar of uniform thickness and density, whose weight is 7 lbs. 
and length is 5^ feet, is used as a lever of the second kind; how far from 
the fulcrum must a weight of 84 lbs. be made to act, that it may be kept 
in equilibrium by a force equal to the weight of 14 lbs. acting upwards ? 

30. Weights of 10 and balance on a weightless lever of the first 
kind ; but if the fulcrum be moved i inch from the greater weight the 
equilibrium will be maintained by a weight of 12 instead of 10. Find 
the length of the lever. 

31. A force of 100 lbs. weight acts at the end of a lever at right 
angles to it; at what angle must a force of 200 lbs. weight ac' at the 
same point that it may be equally effective ? 

32. Two forces, 6 and 8, act at the ends of a rod 12ft. long, and are 
inclined to the rod at angles of 30“ and 45“ respectively; find position 
of P when theie is equilibrium. 

33. A weight of 20 lbs. is hung at the end A ol a horizontal lever 
ACBy and a force of lo lbs. weight acting at B at an angle of 30° pre¬ 
serves equilibrium about C. If C be distant 10 ft. from Ay find the 
length of the lever. 

34. A uniform lever AB\s6 ft. long, and weighs 15 lbs. The fulcrum 
is at Ay and Pacts at B at an angle of 45° with the lever. fF'is 50 lbs. 
weight, and acts at 4 ft. from A. Find the magnitude of P. 

35. If P and Q act at the ends of a straight weightless lever (the arms 
of which are 5 and 7 feet long respectively), and at angles of 45“ and 30“ 
with the lever, find the ratio of P to Q. 

36. Two forces, 25 and 37, act at the end of | rigid rod 12 ft. long, 
at angles 45“ and 30" respectively ; find the magnitude and position of 
the force which will keep the rod in equilibrium. 
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Bent Lever, 

37. The anns of a bent lever (without weight) are at right angles, 
and one is three times as long as the other: a weight of 15 lbs. is 
applied at the end of the shorter arm, a^td a weight of 21 lbs. at the 
end of the other. Find the angle made by the latter arm with the 
horizon when in equilibrium. 

38. The arms AC and BC of a weightless bent lever ACB^ movable 
about a fulcrum at C, are at right angles to each other, and are 5 ft 
and 7 ft. long respectively. A weight of 7 lbs. is suspended from A^ 
and one of 10 lbs. from B \ find the inclination of AC to the horizon in 
the position of equilibrium. 

39. A uniform bent lever A CB, the arms of which are 5 ft. and 2 ft. 
long respectively, is suspended from C. What weight at tfie end of the 
shorter arm will cause the longer to take up a horizontal position, the 
weight of the lever being 70 lbs., and the angle ACB being 120”? 

40. ABC is a weightless bent lever, B being the fulcrum. Weights 
P and Qf suspended at A and C respectively, are in equilibrium when 
^Cis horizontal; weights /*and 4Q, similarly placed, are in equilibrium 
when AB is horizontal; find the angle ABC. 

41. The arms of a bent lever inclined to each other at 120® are 3 ft. 
and 5 ft., and the weight of the lever is 24 lbs. What weight at the 
end of the shorter arm will cause the longer to assume a horizontal 
p)osition ? 

42. A uniform bent lever suspended at the angle rests with the shorter 
arm horizontal. If the shorter arm were three times as long it would 
rest with the other horizontal; find the angle between the arms. 

43. A uniform bent lever, when hung up at the bend, rests with the 
shorter arm horizontal; if the shorter arm were twice as long, it would 
rest with the other horizontal. Find the angle between the arms. 

44. The arms of a lever are at right angles, and ^is at the angle. 
A weight of i lb. is placed at the end of the longer arm, and a weight 
of 2 lbs. at the end ol the other. If in the position of equilibrium the 
shorter make an angle of 30° with the vertical, find the ratio of the 
lengths of the arms. 

45. A straight uniform rod is bent at B, so that the angle ABC^B^ 
and AB ; BC= <\^3 —l. It is then suspended by a string from A. 
If BC be horizontal, show that 0 =60*. 
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Miscellaneotts, 

46. A weightless straight lever (/) is suspended at its middle point 
and is kept at rest by two weights which are in the ratio m : I. 
Where must these be placed that the distance of one from F may be 
equal to the distance of the otjier from the end of the lever ? 

47 - There are « weights fVj, ^3, . . . JVn in Geometrical 
Progression, and at one end of a lever, balances at Fy the 
other end. Prove that a weight equal to the first (« — i) weights at A 
will balance a weight equal to the last (« — i) weights at B. 

48. A man raises a cube of stone each edge of which is 3 feet long 
and whose weight is 2 tons, by a crowbar 4 feet long, having placed 
one end of the bar under the stone to a distance of 6 inches. Prove 
he must exert a force equal to the weight of 2^ cwt. to move the stone. 

49. A mall seated in a boat pulls the handle of each of a pair of sculls 
with force F; another man on shore holds the boat back by pulling on 
a horizontal rope fastened to the stern. If the distance of the rowlocks 
from the end of the blade of each scull be tn times that of the rowlock 
from the hand, find the forcejby which the rope must be pulled. 

50. Each of a pair of sculls is divided at the rowlock in the ratio 
I : 4, and a man pulls each with a force F. Another punting thrusts 
an oar against the bottom with a force 2F at an angle of 60" with 
the horizon. Compare their effects in propelling the boat. 

51 - Two weights, F and Q, balance at the extremities of a lever AB 
without weight; if they be interchanged, and weights x and be 
added at A and B respectively, prove that, if still in equilibrium, 


BALANCES. 

230. We shall notice only the Common Balance, the 
Roman or Common Steelyard, and the Danish Steelyard. 

The Common Balance. 

231. The Common Balance is a lever of the First kind. 
It consists of a beam with scale-pans suspended from its 
extremities. The arms of the balance |re supposed to rest 
in a horizontal position when the pans are empty. 
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The following three requisites must be satisfied in a good 
balance:— 

(i.) It must be True. 

This condition is satisfied if the Arms are equal. In 
order that the arms should remain the same length during 
the oscillations of the beam, a triangular prism is fixed to 
the lower side, and its knife edge rests on a plain surface, 
the axis of suspension being thus reduced to a line. In 
balances constructed for very delicate weighing, the prism 
is of hardened steel resting on an agate surface. 

It is evident that by the ‘Principle of the Lever' the 
moments of the weights in the pans about the fiilcrum are 
equal and opposite. Hence if correct standard ‘weights’ 
are used on a true balance, the purchaser always obtains 
correct measure. (See Art. 126.) 

The simplest way to detect a false balance is to inter¬ 
change the weights in the pans. 

(ii.) It must be Sensible. 

This condition is satisfied when very small differences in 
the weight can be detected. 

It is evident that to secure sensibility, the following 
points must be attemded to in the construction :— 

1. The friction of the parts must be very small. 

2. The arms must be as long as possible. 

3. The beam must be as light as possible. 

4. The C. G. 6f the instrument must be near the axis 

of suspension. 

(iii.) It must be Stable. 

This means t oat when the beam is disturbed it returns to 
its horizontal position. 

Hence the G. of the instrument must be situated 
below the axis d»f siispension. {See Art. 200.) 

It follows that sesnsibility and stability in the same balance are to 
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some extent incompatible. Their relative importance must therefore 
depend on the purpose for which the instrument is intended. In com¬ 
merce stability is the chief requisite, and in physical research sensibility 
is by far the more important. 


232. When the Arms are unequal the true Weight of a 
body is the Geometrical Mean between the false weights. 


Suppose the Arms to be a and b\ let J^be the true Weight. 
Let Wa.tth& end of a appear to weigh Wj_. 

Let W „ b „ W,. 

Then Wa=Wyb 
and Wb= W,a; 

W‘ab=W^W,ab; 

W=JWjV^ (Q.E.D.) 


Note.—B y Algebra we know that the Arith. Mean between two 
quantities is greater than tlie Geom. Mean. 


* 2 




Therefore the sum of the false weights is greater than twice the true 
weight, and hence if a trader sell from the two scales alternately he 
must lose. 


The Common Steelyard.^ 

233. This consists of a beam AB turning round a fixed 



point F. It has a scale-pan suspended at in which the 


1 This is known also as the Roman Steelyard, so called from an 
Eastern word Romman, signifying a pomegranJle, the form sometimes 
given to the mass P. 
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body to be weighed is placed; and a constant weight P 
can be shifted at pleasure along the arm FA, 

Let X be the weight of the beam and scale-pan ; then X 
acts through G the C. G. supposed to be in the arm FB, 
Let /^hanging at O balance A'.acting at G, 

Then X. GF=.P, OF. (Art. 225.) 

Now let a body whose weight is W be placed in the 
scale-pan, and let P suspended at C cause the beam to take 
up a horizontal position when at rest. 

Then W. BF-\-X. GF=P. CF. (Art. 227.) 
^n\.X.GF=P.OF‘, 


W. BF-\- P. OF-^P. CF \ 
, lV.BF=P{CF-OF); 
OC 


W= 


BF 


P, 


Now BF '\^ a known distance. 

\{OC=BF, then W=P, 

„ 0 C= 2 BF, „ W= 2 P. 

„ OC=zBF. „ IV=^P. 


„ OC=n.BF^ then W=fiP, 

Hence, if we measure off from O towards A distances 
equal to BFy and mark the divisions of this scale 
I, 2, 3, . . . «, we shall graduated the Common 


Steelyard. 

Example. —If P hanging at the 10th division balances W, then 
W^ioPy and if be a known weight, ^f'is also known. * 


The Danish Steelyard. 

234. This consists of a straight bar terminating in a 
heavy knob at one end, and having a scale-pan hooked on 
at the other end. ^he peculiarity of this instrument con¬ 
sists in its having a movable fulcrum, and the Steelyard is so 
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graduated that the weight of a body is determined by the 
position of F. 

Let AB the bar, and let /*, the weight of the beam 



and scale-pan, act at the C. G. When a body whose 
weight is W is placed in the pan the bar is pushed along 
until P acting at G is in equilibrium with W at B. 

To graduate the Danish Steelyard. ^ 

Take moments about F. 

Then JV.BF=P. GF=P(BG-BF) 
{IV-^^P).BF=P.BG 

. •. BF= ^ G- 

If IV= Pf then BF=^~ BG, and BG is a known distance. 

2 

If then 

3 

If W/=3P, then BF=-BG. 

4 


The numbers - are in H. P. 

234 n 

Therefore, if the successive values of W be in A. P., the 
distances of P from B will be in H. P. 

Example i. —The apparent weights of a body in a false balance are 
lbs. and 2 lbs. respectively ; find the. true weight. 

Let fFbe the true weight. _ _ 

Then IV= ^4^x2= \/9=3 As. 

Therefore the true w'eight=3 lbs. 

O 
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Example ii. — If a body appear to weigh p and q respectively when 
placed at the ends of the arms of a false balance, compare the lengths 
of the arms. 

Let the true weights W ; let the length of the arms be a and b 
respectively. 

Then Wa—pb 
and Wb=qa 

b - qa 

ar_p 

b‘^~ q ^ 

.*. a \ b=Jp : yjq. 

Exam ples—XXXVI. 

1. Give a description of the Common Steelyard, and show how to 
graduate it. ^ 

2. A substance appears in a common balance to have weights of 
9 oz. and 4 oz. ; find its true weight, and compare the lengths of 
the arms. 

3. Explain why in a well-constructed balance the C. G. must not 
coincide with the point of suspension. 

4. A body whose true weight is 10 appears to weigh 12 in one scale 
of a false balance ; find its apparent weight in the other scale. 

5. If the arms of a false balance be in the ratio 7 : 8, what will a 
trader gain or lose in 112 lbs., if he sells as much from one scale as 
from the other ? 

6 . If the apparent weights of a body be 4 lb. 12 oz. and 5 lbs., find 
the true weight. 

7. State the requisites of a good balance, and how they are secured. 

8 . Why is it not possible to secure extreme sensibility and stability 
in the same balance ? 

9. If the real weight of a body be 12 02., and it appears to weigh 
16 oz. in one scale, find the ratio of the arms. 

10. A dealer has coriect ‘weights,’ but one arm of his balance is 
longer than the other. He sells an apparent weight W twice, using 
first one pan and then the other ; what does he gain or lose ? 

11. Show how to graduate the Danish Steelyard. 

12. In the Common Steelyard, if the graduations for 2 lbs. and i lb. 
be 3 in. apart, findithe distance between the graduations for i lb, 
and \ lb. 
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13. If the beam of a Common Steelyard be 14^ in. long, its C. G. 
i§ in. from the heavier end, its weight 3 lbs., where must the 
fulcrum be, and what must be the distance between the graduations 
indicating Ibs.^ if a movable weight of 2 lbs. will just weigh up to 
12 lbs. ? 

14. A Danish Steelyard has^at one end a ball of metal 3 in. diameter 
and weighing 8 lbs. The bar weighs 2 lbs. and is 12 inches long; it 
is notched at regular intervals of ^ in. from end 10 end. What are 
the greatest and least weights which can be measured by it ? 

IS- he arms of a balance are 6 in. and 6*1 in. respectively, the 
weight of the beam and scales 2 lbs. ; find the real weight of the 
body which, when placed in the scale-pan at the end of the shorter 
arm, appears to weigh 3 oz., and find its apparent weight in the other 
scale-pan. 

16. If the Jieam of a Common Steelyard be uniform and its weight 
be one-half that of the movable w-eight, the fulcrum being length of 
the beam from one end, compare the greatest weight which can be 
measured by the instrument with the movable weight. 

17. A weight of 6 lbs. is balanced on a Common Steelyard by a 
movable weight of i lb. Both weights are then doubled. Will the 
equilibrium be disturbed ? If so, in what direction must the movable 
weight be shifted to restore the equilibrium? 

18. Show how the zero point is obtained on the Common Steelyard. 

19. In a Common Steelyard the pounds are read oflF by graduations 
from O to 14, and the stones by weights hung from the extremity of 
the arm ; if the weight corresponding to l stone be 7 oz., the mov¬ 
able weight i lb., and the length of the arm i ft., show that the 
distance between the graduations is | inch. 

20 . Prove that in the Common Steelyard the distances of the lines 
of the scale measured from a certain point are in Arithmetical Pro¬ 
gression, and that in the Danish Steelyard they are in Harmonical 
Progression. 

2Z. In these two instruments what are the zero points respectively? 

22. Determine the position in which a Common Balance will rest 
when loaded with unequal weights. 

23. How will the staiiility and sensibility of the balance be affected 
by raising the point of suspension above the axis of the beam without 
lengthening the arms ? 
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THE WHEEL AND AXLE. 


235. This machine is one of the simplest and most 
useful modifications of the Lever. It consists of two 
cylinders rigidly connected, and having a common axis : 
the larger is called the Wheel and the smaller the Axle, At 
the extremities of the common axis are two pivots, which 
rest in fixed sockets. The Power is applied at the circum¬ 
ference of the Wheel, usually by means of a rope wound 
round its rim ; and the Weight is supported by a rope 
coiled round the Axle in the opposite direction. Thus the 
Tensions exerted through the ropes tend tc turn the 
machine in contrary directions. 

The windlass for raising weights from the hold of a ship, 
a capstan for raising the anchor, a windmill, and the common 
water-wheel are examples where this machine is practically 
used. 


We may suppose that the Figure represents a section of 



the machine made by a vertical plane 
at the point where the wheel and the 
axle are joined. 

The line of action of the Weight, 
being vertical, will leave the axle at B. 
Let the line of action of P be also 
vertical. Then the lines of action P 
and IF will be tangents to the circles, 


and therefore the line AOB will be horizontal. 


We may consider .^4 ( 9.5 to be a Lever of the First Order; 
and, by the ‘ Principle of the Lever,’ we have— 


P.AO- W.BO; (Art 225) 
P BO radius of the axle 
' A O radius of the wheel 


And this is the condition for Equilibrium, 
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Example i.— If P= 100 lbs., the radius of the wheel= 25 inches, and 
the radius of the axle=2^ inches, find the weight supported. 

Let W= weigh t; 

. W _ radius of wheel 
F radius of axle 

• * 

100 2 ^ 

From which equation, W= 1000 lbs. weight. 

Note i.— If the thickness of the ropes is to be considered, 
then we must measure the radii from the common axis to 
the middle of the ropes. 


Example ii. —If IV = 1050 lbs., the radius of the wheel = 3^ feet, the 
radius of thea\lc=6f in. ; find F, the ropes being each J in. thick, 
and the power and weight being each supposed to act along the axes 
of the ropes. 

The radius of the wheel = (39-+-inches. 

II 11 axle —(6J + §) ,, 

• ^ 57 

*050 39 i 3 « 5 ' 

From which equation, 7^=190 lbs. weight. 


Note 2.— The Pressure on the axle=/^+ W, when P 
and IF act on opposite sides of 0 \ and= IV—Py when P 
and IVact on the same side of O. (See Art. 226.) 


By Article 235, 


fV, 

F~ 


radius of the wheel 


radius of the axle 
Theoretically theie is no limit to the mechanical advantage to be 
obtained by this machine; we have only to increase the radius of the 
wheel, or diminish the radius of the axle. But there are very practical 
limits. Thus, if the wheel be made too large, the machine becomes 
unwieldy ; and if the axle be made too small, the machine is not strong 
enough to sustain the weight. 


Examples. —XXXVII. 

I. The radius of the axle is 6 in. and that of the wheel is 4 ft. ; what 
weight will be sustained by a power of 24 lbs. freight, and find the 
pressure on the axis ? 
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2 . Find the mechanical advantage when the diameter of the wheel 
is 3 ft. and that of the axle is 2 in. 

3. A man, pushing at the end of a pole 8 feet long, measured from 
centre of capstan, works a capstan whose diameter is 2 ft. ; with what 
force must he push to overcome a resistance of 400 lbs. weight? 

4. If the difference of the diameters of the wheel and the axle be 

in., and P: JV—i : 2j, find the radii. 

5. A capstan is worked by a man pushing at the end of a pole. He 
exerts a force of 60 lbs. weight and walks 3 yards round for every 2 ft. 
of rope pulled in. What is the resistance overcome ? 

6. A man with a handle 2^ ft. long winds a rope on an axle 16 in. 
diameter; the rope passes round a single movable pulley attached to 
the weight ; find the mechanical advantage. 

7. Calculate the radius of the wheel so that a power of 56 lb.s. 
weight applied at the circumference just supports a gun weighing 
12 cwt. by means of a rope, one end of which is coiled round the axle, 
whose diameter is 6 in., while the other end, passing round a single 
movable pulley, to which the gun is attached by a sling, is fixed to a 
hook above, the ropes on either side of the pulley being parallel. 

8 . The radius of the wheel is 15 in., and while it makes 7 revolutions 
the weight of 30 lbs. is raised 5 J ft. ; find what force is required to turn 
the wheel. (Take ir= y.) 

9. If the radius of the wheel be 36 in., and radius of the axle be 3 in., 
the ropes being i inch thick, find what weight will be supported by a 
power of 120 lbs. weight. 

236. The difficulty of obtaining a considerable mechani¬ 
cal advantage by the common wheel and axle is overcome 
by a modification of it known as the Differential Wheel 
and Axle. 

The axle consists of two cylinders of different radii, these 
and the wheel having a common axis. The rope is coiled 
round the smaller cylinder, then passes under a movable 
pulley sustaining ^he weight, and finally is coiled round the 
larger cylinder in the contrary direction. 
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A section, made as before, will explain the arrangement 
of the ropes. 

Let Radius of the wheel; 

„ r= „ larger cylinder; 

„ rj= „ smaller „ 

We may suppose the weight of the 
pulley to be neglected. 

Let 7 =the Tension in rope round 
the pulley. 

Since there is equilibrium, 2T=W. 

(See Art. 239.) 

An inspection of the figure will 
show that P and the Tension round 
the smaller cylinder are in equilibrium 
with the Tension round the larger cyl 

Equating Moments about O, the common axis, we have— 

P.R-\-Tr^=Tr', P.R^TXr—r^) 

W 

but 

2 

W. 

... P.R=^{r-r^y, 

2 

W__ 2 R 
* ’ P r —ri 

Therefore by decreasing the difference of the radii of 
the two cylinders, we can gain any Mechanical Advantage 
required. 



THE PULLEY. 

237, The Pulley consists of a small wheel called the 
Sheave^ which can turn round an axis, the axis being 
supported in a framework called the block. The wheel 
has a groove cut in its rim to retain in position the string 
by which the power is exerted. 
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When the block can haye no motion the pulley is said to 
be Fixed^ otherwise it is said to be Movable, 

Unless the contrary be stated the weights of the pulley 
and the strings are not taken into account, and the pulleys 
are assumed to move without friction. 

The principle on which the equilibrium in a system of 
pulleys is determined may be thus stated : ‘ The Tension of 
each string employed in the system is the same throteghout, 
and equal to the power acting at its extremity.^ (See Art. 174.) 

The Fixed Pulley. 

238. The tension throughout being the same, the power 
at one end must be equal to the weight at 
the other, if the system be in equilibrium. 

.-. P= W. 

The pressure on the beam supporting the 
pulley=/*+ JV; 

The fixed pulley can therefore only change 
the direction of a force. It thus serves the 
same purpose as a peg. 

Practically^ however, it is better to use a pulley than a fixed peg, 
because the rotation of the wheel diminishes the friction. 

The Single Movable Pulley. 

239. Let a string have one end fastened to a beam C\ then 

passing under a movable pulley 
and over a fixed pulley let it be 
pulled at the other end by a force 
P, which keeps in equilibrium the 
weight W attached to the movable 
pulley B. 

The tension in the part of the 
string ^C=the tension in BA^ and 
therefoi^=/l 
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Case i. — When the Strings-round B are parallel. 

Let the Weight of the Block=ze/. 

Then ( W-\-w), acting down, is balanced by two parallel 
forces, each of which=P, acting up; 
^W-\-w= 2 F. 

The pressure on the beam in this case, and in all others, 
must be equal to the sum of the pressures at the points 
where the strings are made fast to the beam. 

Case ii.— When the Strings round B are inclined 

at an angle. 

Let the angle between 
bA and BC—2a>. 

Then the tension in each 
part of the string=P. 

W^is kept in equilibrium by 
these two equal forces; there¬ 
fore the line of action of W 
bisects the angle 2a (Art. 219). 

Resolving the Tensions horizontally and vertically, we, 
have the Horizontal Components each= jP sin a, and these 
acting in opposite directions must balance; and since there 
is no vertical motion, we must have— 

W-{- 7 V=P cos a-\-B cos a ; 

W-\-w= 2F cos a‘, 

If the weight of the pulley be neglected, 
then, W= 2 F cos a. 

Example i.—Find the ratio of the power to the weight in the single 
movable pulley when the parts of the string are inclined to each other 
at an angle of 90** . 

jr=2Pcos45“; 

P _1 ,_\/2 

■’‘Tf~ 2 C 0 S 4 S“" 2 * 
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Example ii.—Find what power will sustain a weight of 150 lbs. on 
a single movable pulley, when the parts of the string are inclined at 
an angle of 120° to each other. 

JV= 7.P cos a ; 

150 = 2/* cos 60“; 

150=/*; 

Therefore the power= 150 lbs. weight. 

Example iii.—If a man whose weight is 140 lbs. be suspended from 
a single movable pulley and support himself by holding the free end of 
the rope which passes over a fixed peg, with what force does he pull? 

Let /’= force required. His weight is supported by the tension in 
three strings, and the tension in each = P. 

.*. 3/’=i40; 

.*. /*=46| lbs. weight. 

Note.—W hen a man thus pulls on a vertical rope, tha downward 
pressure of his weight is evidently diminished by the force with which 
the rope pulls him up, i.e. by the force which he is exerting. 


Examples— XXXVIII. 

I. Find the ratio of P\.o W in the single movable pulley when the 
parts of the string are inclined to each other at an angle of 60®. 

^ 2. What power will sustain a weight of 800 lbs. on a single mov 

able pulley when the strings are parallel ? 

3 . In a single movable pulley, if /*= IV^ find the angle between the 
strings ? 

4. In a single movable pulley, if P: W=j :N/3, find the angle 
between the strings. 

5. In a single movable pulley, if the weight of the pulley be 4 lbs., find 
what power will sustain a weight of 36 lbs., the strings being (i) 
parallel, (2) inclined at an angle of 30°, (3) inclined at an angle of 90“. 

6 . What power will sustain a weight of 200 lbs. on a single movable 
pulley when the parts of the string are at right angles to each other ? 

7. H /*= 75 lbs. weight, W=i 119 lbs. weight, find the angle between 
the parts of the string. 

8 . A body weighing 90 lbs. hangs at one end of a string passing over 
a fixed pulley, and is ^supported by a man weighing 11 st. pulling at 
the other end; find the pressure on the ground. 
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9. A man weighing 149 lbs. sits on a small stage weighing 10 lbs. 
fastened to a single movable pulley. The man has hold of the free 
end of the rope which passes over a peg; what force must he exert to 
keep equilibrium, the ropes being parallel ? 

240. The First System, in which each Pulley in the 
system hangs by a separate string. 

The annexed figure explains the 
arrangement in this system. A string, 
at one end of which the power acts, 
passes over a fixed pulley A, under 
a movable pulley. By and is fastened 
to the beam at 'A string fastened 
to By passes under the next movable 
pulley Cy and is then made fast to 
the beam at G ; and so on. The weight 
to be sustained is hfing from the 
lowest movable pulley. ^ 

241. To find the Condition of Equilibriumy when the 
Weights of the Pulleys are considered. 

Let 7£/„ a/j, iv^y be the weights of C, By respectively. 

The Tension in DC=\{ W-^-w-^y by Art. 239, Case i. 

The Tension in ^(Tension in 

Wwi W2 

=-—7+ 7 • 

442 

The Tension in ^.< 4 =^Tension in CB+ia^) 

W y Wt , tVi , Wt 

=T+T+T+T' 

But Tension in BA=P; 

Wi 


W Wi 70^ 


f 


Next, let Wi=Wi=Wi=^w; 

If there be three movable pulleys. 
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And, generally, if there be n pulleys of equal weight (a/), 

IV 

... to « terms); 



Thus jP has to keep in equilibrium both IV and the 
Weights of the movable pulleys ; in other words, the heavier 
the pulleys are, the /ess is the Mechanical Advantage. 

If weights of pulleys be neglected, the formula becomes 



The Student is advised not to work the Examples by the 
Formula, but directly from Figures as in the following 
cases. 

Example L—If the number of light movable pulleys be 4, and 
^#'’=448 lbs. weight, find P. 

Denoting the tensions DC, CB, ... by /j, /j, . . . we have (by 
Art. 239, Case i.)— 


to 

II 

OC 

. •. /j = 224; 

2/3 — 

.-. /' 2 =II 2 ; 

2^3 = ^ 2 i 

■ • — 5 ^ > 

2/4 = 

^4 = 28 ; 

But P=t^\ 

. •. 7^=28 lbs. weight. 

Example ii.—If a weight of i ton be supported by a power of 70 lbs. 
weight, find the number of movable pulleys. 

Then, 2/1 = 2240, 

/i = ii20; 


4=560; 

II 

. 4 = 280; 

to 

II 

4=140; 

to 

II 

4=70; 

But 70; 

.*. 4 = /*; 

.*.* Number of strings=5 ; 

.*. Number of pulleys=5. 


Example iiL—A weight of 96 lbs. is kept in equilibrium by a powei 
of 9I lbs. weight when there are 4 movable pulleys of equal weight; 
i^d the weight of each jpulley. 

Let jr= Weight of each pulley; 
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Then, 2/i = 96+;c, ^1=48 + ^^:; 

2/2 = /i + Jr, .•./2 = 24 + ^; 

4 


2^8=/2 + Jf, ^3=I2+|jr; 

2/4 = /3 + ^, /4 = 6 + H^; 

But ; ••. 6 + ^jf=9|; 

From which equation, ;r=4 lbs. weight. 


Examples— XXXIX. 

Weights of the Movable Pulleys neglected. 

1. If there arc 4 movable pulleys, find when W= 112 lbs. weight. 

2 . If there are 6 movable pulleys, find when f^^=6oolbs. weight. 

*3. If there are 3 movable pulleys, find JV, when P= 10 lbs. weight. 

4 . If ^#^=640 lbs. weight, and 7^=20 lbs. weight, find the number 
of movable pulleys. 

5. If P=i2 lbs. weight, aqd lV=‘j6S lbs. weight, find the number 
of movable pulleys. 

6. Find the Mechanical Advantage when there are seven movable 
pulleys. 

Weights of the Movable Pulleys taken into account. 

7. There are 4 movable pulleys of equal weight ; find the weight 
of each when IV=64 lbs. weight, and P=4 lbs. 15 oz, weight. 

8. There are 4 movable pulleys, each weighing 3 lbs. ; find fV, if 
P=20 lbs. weight. 

9. In a system of 4 movable pulleys, show that there will be equi¬ 
librium if Pj IV, and the weight of each pulley be equal. 

10. Will there be eciuilibrium on the same supposition for any number 
of movable pulleys? 

ri. There are 4 movable pulleys of equal weight; find the weight 
of each when /’= 7^ lbs. weight, and IV=8S lbs. weight. 

12 . There are 4 movable pulleys, each weighing 2 lbs. ; if lV=i$ 
lbs. weight, find P. 

13 - If, in hlxample ii, P= 10 lbs. weight, and tV= 100 lbs. weight, 
find the weight of each pulley. 

14. There are 6 movable pulleys, each weighing 8 oz. ; find P, when 
IF=3olbs. weight. 
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15. If there are 3 movable pulleys, each weighing 1 lb., what weight 
can be supported by a power of 2 lbs. weight 7 

16. A power of 17*5 lbs. weight supports a weight of i cwt.; if there 
are three equal movable pulleys, find the weight of each. 

17. There are 5 movable pulleys of equal weight; find the weight of 
each if a power of 6 lbs. weight supports a weight of 6S lbs. 

18. There are three movable pulleys, the lowest weighing i lb., the 
next i lb., the highest ^ lb. If W~2i lbs. weight, find P. 

19. If the weights in the last Example be 4, 2, i lbs. respectively, 
find Py when fV=2S lbs. weight 

20. There are four movable pulleys ; if the weights of the pulleys are 
in G. P., beginning at the lowest (the weight of which is w), and the 
common ratio is 2, find the relation between /’and IP. 

21 . There are four movable pulleys of equal weight. Find the ratio 
of this weight to the power, in order that the latter may .just support 
the weights of the pulleys alone. 

22. If there be four movable pulleys whose weights, beginning at the 
highest, are i, 2, 4, 8 oz. respectively, find what weight will be sup¬ 
ported by a power of i lb. weight. 


242. The Second System, in which the same string 
passes round all the pulleys. 

In this system there are two blocks, one fastened to a 




beam, the other movable. In 
the lower there are several 
sheaves. 

If there are the same num* 
ber of sheaves in each block, th^ 
string must be made fast to tlm 
fixed block, and then the numboi^ 
of strings (strictly parts of the 
one string at the lower block) is 
even; if not, it must be attached 
to the movable block, and then 
the number of strings at the 
lower one will be odd. Let 
there be n strings at the lower 
block. 
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« To find the Condition of Equilibrium, 

Since the whole weight supported is kept in equilibrium 
by the sum of the Tensions in these strings, and each 
Tension« 

If the Weight of the lower Block=a/, 
then, W-\-W’=nP, 

Example i. —There are four sheaves at the lower block. What 
power will sustain a weight of i ton, the string being made fast to the 
upper block ? 

There will be 8 strings at the lower block; 

IF=8P; 

1120 = 8 /’; 

^ /’= 140 lbs. weight. 

Example ii. —If/’=3 lbs. weight, ^^’■= 20 lbs. weight, and there are 
four pulleys at the lower block, to which the string is attached, find the 
weight of the movable block. 

There are evidently 9 strings at the lower block. 

Let «/=Weight of the block ; 

2o4-7t/=9X3. 

Therefore, ws=7 lbs. weight. 


Examples—XL 

1. If there are ten strings at the lower block, what power will 

sustain 2 tons weight ? ' 

2. If there are eight strings at the lower block, find P when IV= 
3 tons weight. 

‘ 3. The string is made fast to the lower block, which weighs 20 lbs., 

f and has four sheaves; if lV=il$ lbs. weight, find P. 

4. The number of strings at the lower block is four; find the weight 
of the block when a power of 3 lbs. weight sustains a weight of lo lbs. 

5. There are four sheaves at the lower block; if the weight of this 
block be double the power, and the string is made fast to it, find the 
mechanical advantage. 

6. When W-SOt /*=io; and if 1^=98, /’=i8; find the weight 
of the lower block and the number of strings. 

7. Find the number of strings at the lower block if a power of J lb, 
weight sustain a weight of 4 lbs. 
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8. A man weighing 12 st. supports a weight of 6 st.; if there are 
seven strings at the lower block, find his pressure on the ground. 

9. If there are six strings at the lower block, and the weight of the 
block = 3/*, find what weight /’will keep in equilibrium. 


243. The Third System, in which each string is attached 
to the weight. 



In this system the string passing over 
any pulley has one end made fast to a 
bar to which the weight is attached, 
and the other to the pulley next below 
it, and so on to the lowest movable 
pulley, one end of the string passing 
over which is fastened to the bar, and 
at the other the power is applied. 

The young student will notice (i.) that the 
weight of the highest pulley in this system is 
never considered, because it is balanced by the 
reaction of the beam E ; (ii.) that the weight 
of a pulley cannot affect the tension of a string 
passing cz/£r it. 


244. To find Condition of Equilibrium when the Weights 
of the Pulleys are considered. 

Let w^y w^, be the weights of B, C, respectively. 


Tension in Aa = Py 

Tension in Bb =2 x Tension in Aa+7Vi = 2P-^7Vi^ 

„ Cc =2 X Tension in Bb-\-7v^=^^P-\-27Vx‘\~Wii 
„ Dd —2 X Tension in Cc-\-7Vi-=%P-\- j\7Vi-\-27V2-\-w^\ 


But W=S\im of the Tensions. 
fF=i5/'+7Wi + 3a'2-f7^'s 
= ( 2 *—i)P+( 2 * —i)aq+(2 ®—i) 7^'3 4-(2^ —i)«V 

Let Wi=w^=Wa=w. 

Then, ?K=(2‘-i)PH-(2« + 2*+2»-3K 
if there are four pulleys. 
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Similarly, (2* —i )P -\-+ + 4)ze^, 

if there are five pulleys. 

And, generally, if there be n pulleys of equal weight {w\ 

i)P 4-(2“~'+2"“*+ . . . «—I terms— 
or, W={2**-^i)P-^{2*—n — i)w. 

In the Third System the weights of the movable pulleys 
assist the Power, and thus the heavier these are, the greater 
is the Mechanical Advantage. 

If the weights of the pulleys be neglected, the formula 
becomes lV=(2*'—i)P. 

I 

Example i. —What power will sustain a weight of 84 lbs. by three 
pull^s, each’cord being attached to the weight, the weights of the 
pulleys being neglected ? 

Tension in Aa=Pf 
„ ^Bb= 2 P, 

„ Cc= 4 P; 

Sum of Tensions =7/*; 

But „ „ =84; .•.7^=84; 

. •. P= 12 lbs. weight. 

Example ii. —If ^^=313 lbs. weight, and there are three movable 
pulleys, each weighing 8 lbs., find the inag;nitude of P, 

Tension in ^a = P, (Fig. Art 243.) 

Pb=^ 2 P+ 8 , 

,, Cc'=-^P + i6 + 8 = 4P d" 24» 

„ Z)^=8/’+4S + 8 = 8/^+56; 

313= 15P+88; .*./*= 15 lbs. weight. 

Example iii. —^What weight can be supported by a power = 25 lbs. 
weight, if there be four movable pulleys, each weighing 5 lbs. ? 

Tension in .<4^=25 lbs. weight. 

„ .5/^=50 +5 = 55 lbs. weight. 

„ a=iio + 5=ii5 „ 

„ Z)^/= 230+ 5=235 „ 

„ -£^=470 + 5=475 .. 

^^■=25 + 55 + 115+235 + 475; .-. 90S lbs. weight 

If we use the formula of Article ^44, 

W= (2» -1) X 25 + (2® ~ 5 - 1) X 5 = 775 + 130=905 lbs. weight, as before, 

P 
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Example iv. —^There are three pulleys, two of them movable, each 
weighing i lb., and 2 inches in diameter. The last string is made 
fast at both ends to the bar, which supports a weight of 12 lbs. At 
what distance from the first string must the weight be made fast to the 
bar? 

In the figure of Article 243, consider and a to be the ends of the 
last string. 

It is evident that the bar is 4 inches long. 

Let the Tension in Ba=: T ; 

Then ,, Bh=T^ 

,, ,, C^ = 27'+i, 

,, ,, 7 + 2 + I j 

12 = 87^+4 ; 

7 = 1 . 

Then 12 is sustained by the parallel forces 7, 3, I, i acting up-j-^and 
in order that the bar may remain in a horizontal position, the 12 lbs. 
must be fastened to the point where the line of action of the resultant 
cuts the bar. 

To find this point take moments about < 7 , and let x=distance from d 
at which the resultant acts. 

.•. I2jf=7 xo+3 X I +1 X 2 +1 X4; 

.*. I2jr=9. 

Therefore ;c=| inch from the first string, and at this point therefore 
the 12 lbs. must be suspended. 

Examples— XLI. 

Weights of the Movable Pulleys neglected, 

1. If there are five pulleys, find /*, when 

2. If W7‘=3I5, and P= 5, find the number of pulleys employed in 
the system. 

3. When IV=140, and the number of pulleys is three, find the 
magnitude of the power. 

4. When lV=^oo and the number of pulleys is four, find P. 

5. A weight of 12 cwt. is supported by four ropes ; find the power 
applied at the free end of the last rope. 

6. If there are three pulleys, and, in the position of equilibrium, the 
string round the middle one is nailed to it, show that the tension of the 
string going from this to the weight is IV— 3/’). 
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Weights of the Movable Pulleys taken into account, 

7. If fV =86 lbs., find the magnitude of P, when there are three 
movable pulleys, each weighing i lb. 

8. If there are three movable pulleys, the lowest weighing 4 lbs., 
the next 2 lbs., the third i Ib.^ find /'when lV=So lbs. weight. 

9. There are five pulleys of equal weight, and IV=^^P; compare 
the power with the weight of a pulley. 

10 . If there are four movable pulleys, each weighing 2 lbs., find 

/'when cwt. 2 qrs. 22 lbs. 

11. If/'= weight of each movable pulley, find IV^ when there are 
five pulleys in the system, each weighing i oz. 

12. There are four movable pulleys, each weighing i lb.; find JV, 
if P=26 lbs. weight. 

Three*movable pulleys, each weighing 12 lbs., are used in this 
system to sustain a ton weight; find the power. 

14. If the power be equal to the weight of the lowest pulley, and if 
each pulley weighs three times as much as the one immediately below 
it, prove that the weight of each pulley is equal to the tension of the 
string passing over it. 

IS- If there be five light pulleys, each 6-2 inches in diameter, the 
highest being fixed, and the weight supported be a uniform bar, show 
that the string which passes round the highest movable pulley must be 
attached to the bar at a distance of ^ inch from its middle point. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES.—XLII. 

Pulleys. 

1. A rope fixed at one end passes under a movable and over a fixed 
pulley, and the free end hangs down. A man whose weight is 12 st. sits 
in a sling made fast to the movable pulley, and supports himself by 
holding on to the free end. What force does he exert if the strings are 
all vertical ? 

2. To the lower block in the second system, at which 8 strings act, 
a platform is fastened, and a man whose weight is W stands upon it. 
If the weight of the block and platform be ^ find what fraction of 
that weight he must exert upon the free end of tfte siring in order to 
support himself. 
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3. In the Second System there are four sheaves in each block* Find 
(1) the greatest weight which a man weighing Z2 sL can raise; (2) his 
pressure on the ground when he supports a weight of 6 st 

4. A movable block of n sheaves supports a basket in which a man 
sits whose weight is IV. Find (1) the weight which must be fastened 
to the end of the rope to support him ; (2) the strength with which he 
must pull to support himself, the weight of the basket being neglected. 

■ 5. In the Second System a platform, which together with the block 
weighs 300 lbs., is suspended from the lower block, and a man whose 
weight is 140 lbs. standing on the platform, exerts sufficient force to 
maintain the equilibrium ; find that force, if there be 10 strings at the 
lower block. 

6. A man weighing 9 st. stands on a platform attached to the lower 
block of the Second System, and supports himself by pulling thc'free 
end of the string which hangs down, the strings being parallel; what 
force must he exert ? 

7. A power P supports a weight JV by a single movable pulley, 
the strings being inclined at an angle 2a ; if the strings were inclined 
at an angle a, /’would support 6 lbs. weight. Find a. 

& In that system of pulleys where each hangs by a separate string, 
show that if P be the power, IV the weight, w the weight of each 

pulley, and n the number of movable pulleys, P—w= - (IF—w). 

9. A string fastened at A passes under a movable pulley bearing a 
weight P; it then passes over* a fixed pulley at and under a second 
movable pulley bearing a weight Q, and is fastened to a peg at C. 
Find the tension of the string, when the angle at one of the movable 
pulleys is double that at the other. (/*> Q.} 

10. Draw the figures of the First and Third Systems. 

11. If there are three pulleys (each hanging by a separate string), and 
all the strings are parallel except that passing round the highest pulley, 
the pa As of which include an angle of 120“, show that 4/*= JV. 

12. A weight is suspended by three movable pulleys arranged accord* 
ing to the First System, and another weight by three pulleys arranged 
according to the Third System. The two weights are joined, and the 
free ends of the strings are tied, all the strings being vertical. The 
sum of the two weights = IV. Find the tension of the middle string, 
the weights of the pulleys being neglected. 
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13. W is the weight of the lower block in that system where the 
same string passes round all the sheaves, n is the number of strings 
at this block. Show that there is no mechanical advantage when the 

weight is equal to, or less than, —L. IV, 

n—i 

14. In that system where the same string passes round all the pulleys, 
show that for the different parts of the string to be parallel the radii 
of the pulleys must be in A. P. 

IS A ton of iron' is kept in equilibrium by a weight made fast to a 
string passing over a fixed and under a movable pulley. If the weight 
of each be i lb., find the whole weight sustained by the beam to 
which the strings and fixed pulley are attached. 

16. Three pulleys, each 3^ inches in diameter, are arranged according 
toTHfe ThirdT System, the highest being fixed. Strings passing round 
them are made fast to, and kept in equilibrium by, a horizontal bar 
of metal. At what distances from its middle points are the strings 
severally fastened ? 

17. If be the two lowpr pulleys in the Third System, in which 

w-^ is the fixed pulley, and these are of such weights that, supposing 
them to be interchanged, F would be diminished by one-half, prove 
tliat 

and 

16 16 

being the weight siqiported. 

x8. A weight of 360 lbs. has to be supported by 4 movable pulleys 
arranged according to the First System. The weights of the pulleys 
are 2, 3, 4, 6 lbs. respectively. In what order must they be placed 
that P may be the least possible ?—and find that value of P. 


THE INCLINED PLANE. 

245. An Inclined Plane, as a Mechanical Power, means 
a rigid plane which makes an angle less than a right angle 
with the horizon, and this angle is know» as the inclination 
of the plane. 
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Let AC be any horizontal line, AB any line inclined to 

AC; if from any point B in AB 
a perpendicular BC be drawn 
to AC, then if these lines lie in 
planes at eight angles to the page of 
the book, and the page be so held 
that the plane containing be 
honzontal, the plane containing AB will be the Inclined 
Plane intended. Taking the right-angled triangle ABC, a 
vertical section through these planes, AB, is called the 
length, AC the base, and BC the height of the Inclined 
Plane. , 

We assume that the plane is perfectly r/gi^l, and there¬ 
fore capable of supporting any pressure exerted at right 
angles to its surface, that the plane is perfectly smooth, and 
that the lines of action of all the forces lie in the same 
vertical plane. 

When a body, whose weight = XV, rests in equilibrium 
on a smooth inclined plane, there are three forces in 
action— 

(1) The Weight (= XV) acting vertically down¬ 

wards. 

(2) The Reaction (=B) of tlie plane acting at right 

angles to its surface. 

(3) The Power (=/*) acting in some assigned direc¬ 

tion. 


246. It is usual to discuss three cases. 

Case L—^When the direction of P is parallel to the 
plane. 

Case ii.—When the direction of P is horizontal. 

Case iii.—Whe^l the direction of P makes any angle 
with the plane. 
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247. Case i .—To find the Condition of Equilibrium on the 
Inclined Plane when the Potver acts along the Plane. 

Let the inclination BAC=i. 

Let a body, whose Weigh t= IV^ be 
supported by a Power =^, acting 
parallel to the plane. 

Let ^=the Pressure of the 

■ m ^ i. . - ^ 

body on the plane, and therefore ” 

= the Pressure of the Plane on the body, by Third Law of 
Motion. Resolve the forces along the plane — 

Then, Pz= JVcos {go'^-i); 

^ P= IVsin i .(i.) 

Resolve the forces at right angles to the plane — 

Then, R^ Wcosi .(2.) 

Equation (i) gives the Power necessary to maintain the 
Equilibrium. , 

Equation (2) gives the Pressure on the Plane. 

These relations can also be obtained by Lami's Theorem. 

Example i.—A plane rises 3 in 7 ; * what force along the plane will 
sustain a weight of 2 tons ? 

We have /’= f^sin i. 

. *. P—2 X 2240 X ^ ; 

7 

. r= 1920 lbs. weight. 



Example ii.—If the power act along the plane, and the Mechanical 
Advantage=2, find /F, when A’= V3. 

W 

From Equation (i), = cosec t ; 

cosec7’=2; .*. * = 30®. 

From Equation (2), fV cos 30“ ; 

^^= 2 - 


* A gradient is sometimes measured 111 terrift of the tangent of the 
inclination. In this book, it is measured in terms of the sine. 
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Examples—XLIII. 

1. A weight of 40 lbs. is supported on an inclined plane, the angle 
of inclination being 30"; find (i) the power acting along the plane, 
and {2) the pressure on the plane. 

2. A body weighing 50 lbs. is supported by a power of 25 lbs. 
weight acting along the plane ; find (i) the angle of inclination, (2) the 
pressure on the plane. 

3. A weight resting on a smooth inclined plane, the angle of inclina¬ 
tion being 30“, is kept at rest by a weight hanging freely; compare 
the two weights. 

4. Find the angle of inclination, when a force of 15 lbs. weight, along 
the plane, supports a weight of 30 lbs. 

5. If JV=^o, and tan find the force along the plane which 

will keep IVin equilibrium. 

6. If, when P acts along the plane, P=Py find (i) the angle of 
inclination ; (2) the Mechanical Advantage. 

7. A body whose weight is 4CX) lbs. is kept at rest by means of a rope 
on a plane which rises i in 40; find the tension of the rope. 


248. Case ii. —To find the Condition of Equilibrium on 
the Inclined Plane when the Power acts horizontally. 

Resolve the forces along the plane — 
Then /'cos/= JFcos(90“—■/); 

/*= IFtan / . . . (i.) 
Resolve the forces at right angles 
to the plane— - 
Then R= JFcon i-\-Psin i. 
Substitute for /'its vulue IFtan/; 

R= Wcos i-\- IVtani. sin i 
— f+sin^ i) 

~~ cos i * 



Rs^lVseci .(2.) 

Equation (i) gives the Power which will keep the body in 
equilibrium; Equation (2) gives the Pressure on the plane. 

These equations can*also be obtained by Lami's Theorem. 
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Example i.—If a force of 15 lbs., weight, acting horizontally, keep 
a body at rest on a plane whose inclination is 60% find the weight of 
the body. 

By Equation (i), P— W tan *; 

15= w . V3; 

Therefore, lbs. weight. 


Example ii.—II P =2 lbs. weight, P acting horizontally =t IK 
weight, find both the value of t and of IV. 

p 

From (1) and (2) -rj=sin i\ 

A 

.sin i = ^; 

z = 3o“. 

Then, by Equation (i), JV tan 30*; 

Therefore, V3 lbs. weight. 


Examples— XLIV. 

1. If IF be 12, and P act horizontally, find the magnitude of /’when 
A* is 24 lbs. weight. 

2 . What force acting horizontally is nccc-ssary to support a weight of 
lOO lbs. on a plane inclined at an angle of 30“ to the horizon ? 

3. What force .acting horizontally will keep in equilibrium a weight 
of 15 lbs. on an inclined plane, and produce a pressure of 17 lbs. weight 
on the plane ? 

4. If W be 50 lbs. weight, and the base and length of the plane be 
respectively 8 ft. and 10 ft., find the value of P acting horizontally. 

5. If fF'be 60 lbs. weight, and the height and base of the plane be 
respectively 3^ ft. and 12 ft., find the magnitude of both R and Z’, the 
latter acting horizont.ally. 

6 . A weight of 286 is supported on an inclined plane by a horizontal 
force of 48; find the inclination of the plane. 

7. If R be 50, and P, acting horizontally, 4 >e 20, find W and the 
inclination of the plane. 
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249. Case iii. —To find the Condition of Equilibrium on 
the Inclined Plane when the Power is inclined at any angle to 
the Plane, 


Resolve the forces along the plane— 
Then, P-eos 6^= Wcos (90*’—/); 
W sin i 

p=--y. (i.) 

cos u ' 

Resolve the forces at right angles 
to the plane — 

Then, 0— Wcosi. 

For /’substitute in this equation its value from (i); 

sin i 

R-] - 3-. sin 6 = IF cos i ; 

cos u 



/^(cos t^cos/—sin6^sin/) 

.. ___ 

. fr.cos(6»+/) 

cosO • • • ■ 



Equation (i) gives the Power which, acting at an angle 6 
with the plane, will keep the body at rest. 

Equation (2) gives the Pressure on the plane. 


These Equations, particularly (2), can be very easily obtained by 
Lami's Theorem. 


Example.—What force acting at any angle of 30“, with a plane 
whose inclination is 45°, will keep a body weighing 150 lbs. at rest on 
the plane ? 

Let the force required. 

By Equation (i), P cos 30®= 150 sin 45*; 

„ 150x2 300 „ 

= = so V6 lbs. weight. 

Note. —The follovrtng Examples require the aid of Logarithmic 
Tables for their Solution. 
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Examples —XLV. 

1. What power acting at an angle of 22“, with a plane whose inclina- 
tion is 38“, will keep a weight of 150 lbs. at rest on the plane? 

2. A weight of 45 lbs. is supported on an inclined plane by a power 
of 18 lbs. weight; if the line of action of the power make an angle of 
12“ with the plane, find the inclination of the plane. 

3. The inclination of an inclined plane = 27“ 15', and Py inclined to 
the plane at an angle =14“ 16', keeps a weight of 67 lbs. at rest upon 
it; find P. 

4. If fV= 286 , P=i26, 0 = 23° 28', find the inclination of the plane. 

5. Find the greatest weight which can be supported on a plane whose 
inclination is 42“, if the power of 74 lbs. weight act at an angle of 60“ 
with the horizon. 

body weighing 3 cwt. is supported on a plane, inclined at an 
angle of 30" to the horizon, by a force of 230 lbs. weight whose line 
of action makes an angle d with the plane ; find 9 . 

THE DOUBLE INCLINED PLANE. 

250. Let two bodies whose weight are PV and PVi rest 
on two planes whose 
angles of inclination are 
i and /'i respectively, and 
be connected by a string 
passing over the common 
vertex. 

Let Z’=the Tension in eacli part of the string. (Art. 174.) 

Consider the equilibrium of JV; 

Then, T= JVsint (Case i.) 

Consider the equilibrium of 1 Vi; 

Then, T= Wi sin t\ ; 

Therefore W^sm / = sin ; or, • 

fr 1 sin / 

That is, the Weights are inversely as the sines of the angles 
of inclmations^ and therefore directly a% the lengths of the 
planes. 
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Hxample.—Two weights fV&nd 25 rest on planes whose inclinations 
are 45* and 60* respectively, and are connected by a string passing over 
the common vertex; find PF. 

Wsir\ 45"=25 sin 60® ; 

... 

2 I 2 

Therefore ^^=30*5 lbs. nearly. 

Examples XLVI. 

• 

1. If the weights IV and fFj be moved along the planes, the string 
keeping taut, prove that the vertical distances through which they 
move will be inversely as the weights. 

2 . P= 7 S rests on a plane whose inclination = 53° 20', and is balanced 
by Q resting on a plane whose inclination = 29® 50'; find Q. 

3. Weights of 20 lbs. and 40 lbs. are in equilibrium on a double 
inclined plane; the angle of less inclination is 25®; find the other 
inclination, and also the tension in the string. 

4. Two inclined planes meet at a right angle; if 1 = 30*, and 
fj=6o®, and two weights, connected by a string over the common 
vertex, are in equilibrium, show that the pressure on one plane = 3 
times the pressure on the other plane. 

5. Two inclined planes are of the same height, and are 8 feet and 5 
feet long respectively. A weight of 20 oz. rests on the shorter plane; 
find the weight which, when placed on the longer plane and connected 
with the other weight by a stiing over the common vertex, will keep it 
at rest. 

6. If two weights support each other on a double inclined plane by 
means of a string passing over the common vertex of the planes, show 
that if, the string being taut, the bodies are moved on the plane, the 
C. G. of the weights moves in a horizontal line. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES-XLVIL 

Inclined Plane. 

Z. A body is kept in equilibrium on a smooth inclined plane, (i) by 
a force acting horizontally; (2) by a force acting in a direction parallel 
to the plane. Compare these two forces. 

2. Find the Mechanical Advantage when P makes an angle 9 with 
the plane. 
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3. If a force 01 30 lbs. weight acting horizontally will keep a body 
at rest on a plane inclined at an angle of 30° to the horizon, find what 
force acting along the plane will keep the body at rest. 

4 * If -^1 be the pressure on the plane when a body whose weight is 
is supported by a force acting along the plane, and be the 
pressure when the force acts horizontally, show that W=^\/ 

5. A weight is supported on a plane inclined to the horizon at an 
angle a, by a force /*, which makes an angle /9 with the plane. If 
R—P, show that j9=90 —2a. 

6. If a weight resting on a plane, whose inclination is *, be acted 
on by a horizontal force, li^sinz, what additional force along the plane 
is necessary to keep the body from moving ? 

7. It takes three times the power to support a given weight on an 
inclined plane ABC when placed on the side AC that it does when on 
tluj fWe BC^i find the least power by which a weight of 100 lbs. may 
be supported on the plane. 

8 . A weight is supported on a smooth inclined plane by a horizontal 
force equal to the weight. Compare the pressure with that which would 
be exerted if the weight were supported by the least possible force. 

9. A body whose weight is fVis supported by acting horizontally. 
If the inclination were doubled, would be supported by P along 
the plane; find the inclination. 

10. If P be the force which acting along the plane can support a 
given weight, and be the force which when supporting it is equal 
to the pressure on the plane, show that P could support a weight P-^ 
on a plane of twice the inclination. 

11. A weight can be supported by acting along a plane, or by zP 
acting horizontally. What force, acting at an angle of 45“ with the 
plane, would support it ? If R^ and R^ be the pressures in the first two 
cases, prove that .^1.^3= 

12. On a smooth inclined plane JV is supported by P and the 
pressure is If R : P i IV a.s 4 : $ : find (i) the angle of inclina¬ 
tion, and {2) the angle which P makes with the plane. 

13. Apply the f>roposition known as the Triangle of Forces to obtain 
the condition of equilibrium on a smooth inclined plane. 

14. P and Q, acting respectively along the plane and horizontally, 
will each singly support a weight IF’ on a smooth plane; show that 
PQ= 

15. A force P, acting along the plane, can support a weight Wj and 
acting horizontally can support a weight fV ^; show that P^=fV^- IFi*. 
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THE SCREW. 


251. If a right-angled triangle ABC^ whose base AB is 

equal to the circumference 
of a cylinder, be wrapped 
round the cylinder, with 
the base AB horizontal, 
then the points A and 
B will coincide at a, 
and the hypothenuse will 
take the form of a curve; cb uill then be the height CB of 
the triangle. 

If we take a rectangle ABGH^ and divide its .sides ^ 4 /^, 
BG into equal parts, and if lines be drawn as in the figure, 





we divide the surface into triangles similar in all respects to 
the right-angled triangle ABC. If this rectangle be now 
wrapped round a cylinder XY, whose circumference is equal 

to AB^ then it is evident that the hypothenuses A C, BE . 

will form a continuous line, C coinciding with B, E wuth 

and so on. The broken parts of AC^ BE .will be at the 

back of the cylinder as represented in the figure. The 
spiral so traced on the cylinder is the form of the screw 
when the thread of the latter is reduced to a line. 

This thread mates a constant angle with the horizon, or 
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the base of the cylinder: we shall denote it by u The 
height of the triangle, or inclined plane ABCy thus wrapped 
round the cylinder, is equal to the distance between the 
threads measured parallel to the Axis of the Cylinder. 


It is evident that 


CB 

AB 


=tan i 


} 


Le. 


distance between the threads 
circumterence of the cylinder 


= tani. 


252. If we sup])ose the body of the cylinder cut away to a certain 
depth, leaving a protuberance of efjiial thickness along the spiral, we 
have a screw. The under <;urfacc of a circular spiral staircase will give 
the student a clear idea of the a[)pearance that would be presented by 
ancjutte-thrciaded screw. The cylinder fits into a fixed block in which 
a groove is cut, and in wdiich the thread of the screw works. This 
groove m known as the companion screw. The only motion which the 
cylinder can have in the direction of its axis must be the result of 
causing the cylinder to rotate round its axis. This is usually effected 
by a force acting at the end lof a lever (called the Power-arm) at 
right angles to the axis. 


253. Condition of Equilibrium on the Screw. 

We assume that the axis is vertical. 

The forces in equilibrium are— 

(1) The Tower acting horizontally at the 

end of a lever sP; 

(2) The Sum of the Reactions along the 

companion screw at right angles to 
the thread = .... 

(3) Tl)e Reaction caused by the cylinder 

pressing against some object, in the 
direction of its axis = W 
We have thus Case ii. of the Inclined Plane— 
Resolve the forces Vertically and Horizontally. 
The vertical Components are Rx cos f, cos i, . . 
and these are balanced by IF. 
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The horizontal Components are Rx sin i, R^ sin 
and the sum of the moments of these about the axis 
in one direction is balanced by the moment of -Pin the 
opposite direction. 

Equating these moments, we have (if length of Power- 
arm =a and the radius of the cylinder=r)— 

Pa=(A\H--P 24 - • • . / .)rsini . . 

and lV={Ri-{-Ri+ .... '.)cos/ . . . 

Dividing (i) by (2) we have— 

jPa . P rtan/ 2T^tan/ 

, _= — = - 


(!•) 

(*•) 


j^=rta.at; 


a 


27ra 


Now, 27rr=circumference of cylinder, 

^ I » • 

27 ra= circumference of circle described by P, 
distance between the threads 
circumference of cylinder ^ 

P circumference of cylinder dist. between threads 
tV^cir. of circle described by P cir. of cylinder ' 

P distance between the threads 

• __ _ _ _ . ■ _ 

circumference of circle described by P' 

And this is the condition of Equilibrium, 

Theoretically, there is no limit to the Mechanical Advantage which 
may be obtained by this machine; %e have only to diminish the interval 
between the threads, or increase the length of the power-arm. Prac¬ 
tically, however, if we make the threads too thin they cannot endure a 
great pressure, and if we make the arm too long the machine becomes 
unwieldy. 

Example i. —Find the Mechanical Advantage on a screw, the threads 
of which are ^ in. apart, the length of the power-arm being 12 inches, 
circumference of circle described by P ^ 

P distance l^tween the threads »* 

22 ^ 

2 X — X 12 

. 7 


2 

3 


W 


From which equation, ^ = 113 nearly. 
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Example ii.—If the thread make 33 turns in 4 inches, what power 
at the end of a lever 21 inches long will sustain a weight of 1000 lbs. ? 
P __ distance betwe en threads , 

/^“circumference of circle by P* 


P 

1000 



22 

2 X — X 21 
7 


From which 7 ’=-91 lb. weight. 


Examples— XLVIII. 

1. The diameter of a screw is 7 in., and the distance between the 
thread is ^ in. ; find the Mechanical Advantage. 

The force is applied at the rim of the bolt. 

2. The diameter of a screw is 4 in., and the distance between the 
threads is | in.; find the Mechanical Advantage. 

3. Find the weight which ca» be sustained by a power of i lb. weight 
acting at a distance of 4 ft. 8 in. from the axis of the screw, the dis¬ 
tance between the threads being i inch. 

4. If, in the last example, the distance between the threads be 2.\ 
inches, find the weight supported. 

5. If 5 turns of a screw cause it to advance f inch in the direction of 
its length, what power at the end of^a lever 2 feet long will cause the 
machine to exert a pressure of ^ ton weight ? 

6. Find the length of the lever at the extremity of which a force of 
I lb. weight w'ill support a weight of 80 lbs. on a screw, the distance 
between the threads being f in. 

7 - Find the inclination to the horizon of the thread of a screw, which, 
with a force of 5 lbs. w'eight acting at the end of a lever 2 ft. long, can 
support a weight of 60 lbs., the radius of the screw being 2 inches. 

8 . The distance between the threads being ^ inch, find if be a 
force of 3 lbs. weight acting at yards from the axis of the screw. 

9* Find length of the power-arm, if P=2, lV=iooo, and the dis¬ 
tance between the threads = f in. 

10. The angle of a screw is 15", the radius of the cylinder is 3 in., the 
length of the power-arm is 2^ ft, ; find /*, when 150 lbs. weight. 

11. If IF’be 112 lbs. weight, the length of the power-arm i ft., and 
the screw advance 12 inches in 96 turns, find P, 

Q 
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12 . The angle of a screw is 30", the length of the lever is five times 
the radius of the cylinder ; find the Mechanical Advantage. 

13. If /*=8 02. weight, find IV^ when /’acts at 9 inches from the 
axis, and the screw makes 120 turns in 8 inches. 

14. If a force of H 2 lbs. weight at the end of a lever 100 inches long 
will sustain 5 tons weight by means of a screw whose axis is vertical, 
and whose cylinder is 2 in. in diameter, find the inclination of the 
thread to the horizon. 

1$. If the angle of the screw be 30“, the radius of the cylinder 9 inches, 
the lever 4 ft. long, find P, when IV is a force of f ton weight. 

x6. The circumference of the circle swept out by /*is 12 ft. ; how 
many turns must the screw make if the cylinder be 3 feet long, in order 
that the Mechanical Advantage may be 300 ? 

17. If a screw make x turns in 18 inches, and the length of the 
power-arm is a feet, find the Mechanical Advantage of thu macltR.e. 

18. The angle of a screw is 30“ ; if the radius of the cylinder=r, and 
the length of the power-arm = a, find what pressure will be caused by 
a force of 50 lbs. weight acting at end of the power>arm. 


THE WEDGE. 


254. The Wedge is a solid triangular prism made of 
some hard material, and is used for cleaving 
asunder bodies whose power of cohesion 
is very great. 

Let ABC be a section of an isosceles 
Wedge, introduced into an opening HFE. 

We assume that the Wedge is urged 
forwards by a steady pressure P, applied 
perpendicularly to its back AB^ and that 
the reactions from the points of contact 
Z>, E are equal, and at right angles to the 
sides. 

Because there is equilibrium, we may suppose the lines of 
action of /*, and of the two resistances at D and E^ to pass 
through a point O. (Art 212.) 
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If we denote the angle of the Wedge ACB by 2a, then, 
resolving along and at right angles to it, the Com¬ 
ponents at right angles Xo OC must be equal and opposite. 

.^003(90*—cos (90"--Z>( 9 C), 
or, cos a = iff cos a. 

And the Sum of the two Components along OC 
must be equal to P. 

. . sina-f-.ff sina, 

or, /'=2^sina. 

Chisels, planes, hatchets, razors, knives are examples of this 
Machine. 

The^Vedge is driven forwards in all practical work not by steady 
pressure, but \)y a series oj blows. This consideration shows that the 
action of the Wedge is most usefully treated as a kinetic subject. 


Examples —X LIX. 

1. What is the vertical angle of an isosceles wedge, when the force 
applied is equal to either of the two resistances ? 

2. A wedge is in the form of an equilateral triangle, and the two 
forces acting on the sides are each equal to lOO lbs. weight ; find the 
remaining force. 

3. A wedge is in the form of an isosceles triangle, and the angle of 
the wedge is 30°; a force of I20 lbs. weight acts opposite to this angle; 
find th| other tv)|o forces. 

255 - The Principle of Work applied to Machines. 

We shall anticipate some of the results proved in Chapter xv. on 
Work. It is there shown (Art. 300) that Work is measured by the 
product of the Force into the Distance it moves through in its own 
direction. 

If P denote the Power, W the Weight to be overcome, and F the 
Friction of the parts of the machine, and if /, w^f denote the distances 
through which these three forces move in the same time, then the work 
done by P is equal the sum of the works done by and A", or 

Pp ^ fVw + ff * 
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If we suppose the parts of the machine to move without friction, 
then o, and we have— 

Pp~ Ww. 

Now if /*< Wy then p>w ; i.e. a small force can do as much work 
as a larger one only by moving through a proportionally greater space, 
and hence ‘ 7 vhat is gained tn power must be lost in time. ’ 

Now no machine can be made perfectly smooth, and therefore part 
of the work applied must be used in overcoming the resistance caused 
by friction; from which it follows that the effective work obtained 
from any machine is always less than the work applied to it—in other 
words, a machine can never create energy. 


The ratio 


Useful Work 
Total Work 


is called the Efficiency of the Machine. 


Example i. —Find the ratio oi P \ smooth Screw when Pacts 

at the end of a lever. > < 

We have Pp= IVw. 

During one complete circuit of the ]>o\ver-arm, the screw advances 
through a distance=interval between the threads. 

.*. Px circumference of circle described by P 
= IVx distance between the threads ; 


P _ distance between the threads 
”” circumference of the circle described by 
(Compare Article 253.) 

Example ii. —Find the ’■atio of P : IF m a. straight Lever. 

In the figure of Art. 225, suppose the lever j 4 B to turn round the fixed 
point P, then P and IF will in a certain time describe arcs of circles. 

We have Pp— JFw. 

Pxarc of P’s circle= IFxarc of fV*s circle. 


Now the angles at P being equal and opposite, tlje arcs are pro¬ 
portional to the radii of the circles ; .'. P x y 4 P=: i'Fx BP. 

(Compare Article 225.) 


Example iii.—Find the ratio of P; IVin the Wheel and Axle. 

We have Pp= Ww. 

In a single revolution the Power describes a space equal to the 
circumference of the Wheel, and the Weight describes a space equal 
to the circumference of the Axle ; 

, *. Px circumference of wheel = Wx circumference of axle. 

^ P __ circumference of axle _ 2vr _ _ radius of axle 

WF ""circumference of wheel ~27rP P radius of wheel 


(Compare Article 235.) 
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Example iv. —In the First S3rstem of Pulleys (Art. 240), what 
power will sustain 448 lbs., if there be 4 movable pulleys? 

Suppose a pulley E to rise a small distance jr, then D rises 2.%^ 
C rises and B rises and . P descends twice Sxf or i 6 x . 

We have Pp=: Ww. 

/*x i 6 ;r =448 X j: ; 

P^28 lbs. weij^ht. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES—L. 

I. Explain the meaning of the expression ‘ What is gained in power 
is lost in time/ and illustrate it in the case of levers of the Second and 
Third Orders. 

,2. A bean; balanced about a point 7 feet from one end; when the 
point of support was moved 2 feet nearer that end, it was necessary to 
place a mass weighing 1S9 lbs. at that end to restore equilibrium ; what 
was the weight of the beam ? 

3. A uniform rod j 4 B, 8 inches long, is laid horizontally over two 
props C and Z>, 5 inches apart^ C being 2 inches from A. Find the 
pressure on each prop. If a body suspended at B removes all pressure 
from C, show that the pressure on D is increased tenfold. 

4. A uniform beam, 18 feet long, is in equilibrium on a fulcrum 2 
feet from one end, when a body weighing 5 lbs. hangs at the end of 
the longer arm, and another weighing no lbs. at the other; find the 
weight of the beam. 

5. A uniform rod, weighing 2 lbs. per foot, balances about a point 
1 foot from the mi'll die when bodies weighing 16 lbs. and 5 lbs. hang 
at the ends. Find the length of the lod. 

6. Two men carry a weight of 112 lbs. on a light rod 7 feet long; 
where is it slung when one man sustains a pressure of 32 lbs. weight? 

7. A uniform straight rod, 5 feet long and weighing 168 lbs., rests 
on a prop at each end ; where must a body weighing 280 lbs. be slung 
that the pressures on the props may be in the ratio 3 to 2. 

8 . A bar 6 feet long, and weighing 50 lbs., rests on two props 
distant l foot and 2 feet from the ends; what weight acting at one end 
will make the pressures equal on the two props ? 

9. A uniform bar, weighing 6 oz. per foot, balances about a point 
16 inches from one end when a body weighing^i2 lbs. hangs at that 
end ; find the length of the bar. 
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10. If a balance have equal arms, but unequal scale-pans, show that 
the true weight of a body is half the sum of its apparent weights in 
the two scale-pans. 

IX. A steelyard is 48 inches long and we^hs 2 lbs. ; its C. G. is 6 
inches from the end at which scale-pan hangs, and the shorter arm is 
4 inches. Find (i) the distance between the graduations, (2) the 
greatest weight which the instrument can determine. 

12. A pair of nut-crackers is 5 inches long, and a pressure of 3^ lbs. 
weight at the end will crack a nut placed { inch from the hinge; what 
mass placed on the nut will crack it ? 

13. Two masses, m and Wj, balance on a wheel and axle. If they be 
interchanged, find the acceleration of the body suspended from the 
■wheel, the mass of the lhachine being neglected. 

14. If in a wheel and axle A*=3r, and jP+^^^= 48 lbs. weight, 

findand ' ' 

15. In a false balance a body whose true weight is A has an appa¬ 

rent weight and one whose true weight is C appears to weigh 
D ; prove that the true weight of a body which appears to weigh 
Eis E{A-C) + CB-AD 

B-D~ 

16 A wheel whose weight is and radius r meets an obstacle the 
height of which is x ; what horizontal force acting at the centre will 
cause the wheel to surmount the obstacle ? 

17. A cone whose vertical angle is a, and whose weight is W, fits 
into an opening in a table cut out in the form of an equilateral triangle ; 
find the pressure at each point of contact. 

18. Two spheres whose radii are 3 inches and 5 inches rest against 
each other, being suspended from the same point by strings 3 inches 
and 5 inches respectively; if the shorter string makes an angle of 45“ 
with the vertical, compare the weights of the spheres, 

19. In a steelyard the graduated arm is a foot long, and pounds are 
measured by a movable weight of x oz., and stones by an addition 
weight of y oz. at the end of the arm ; find the distance between the 
graduations. {Note. —When complete stones are in the pan the mov¬ 
able weight is at the zero.) 

20. In the Third System there are n pulleys each of weight x. The 
free end is passed under a movable pulley, then over a fixed pulley, and 
then made fast to th^ light bar carrying the weight W, Find W in 
terms of x and ». 
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21 . A String made fast at one end passes under a movable pulley 
whose mass is my, and over a fixed pulley, and to the free end a mass 
m is attached ; find the tension of the string. 

22. In the Second System there are n strings at the lower block, 
and the mass at the free end of the strings is m times that which would 
produce equilibrium ; find tlue acceleration of the ascending body. 

23. In the First System there are two movable pulleys, and a weight 
of 128 lbs. is supported by a body weighing 32 lbs. hanging at the free 
end of the string; what mass must be added to the 32 lbs. so that it 
may descend with an acceleration of ^ gl 

24. In the same system the two pulleys are of equal mass. A mass 
of 100 lbs. is at rest when a mass of 28 lbs. is fastened to the free end. 
How much must be taken from the 100 lbs. to cause the 28 lbs. to 
desc^id with an acceleration of § 

25. To one end of a string passing over a smooth peg is attached a 

mass of 30 lbs., to the other a light pulley ; over the pulley is passed 
a string carrying at its ends masses of 9 lbs. and 7 lbs. respectively; 
find the acceleration of each ^ody and the tensions. , 

26. If the pulley in Ex. 25 had a mass of 2 lbs., find the accelerations 
and the tensions. 

27. If in Ex. 25 the 7 lbs. were replaced by a body whose mass is 
m lbs., find the value of m , so that the body should have no motion 
in fixed space. 

28. Two equal spheres of i inch radius are in equilibrium.in a spheri¬ 
cal cup whose radius is 3 inches; show that the pressure between the 
cup and either sphere is double the pressure between the two spheres. 

29. A heavy sphere rests on two parallel rods in the same horizontal 
plane and at a distance from each other equal to the radius of the 
sphere; find the pressure on either rod. 

30. A smooth sphere whose weight is W rests upon two planes of 
equal inclination ( 9 ) which are placed on a smooth horizontal table, 
and are prevented from sliding by a horizontal string which ties them 
together; find the tension of the string. 

31. Three equal smooth spheres (each of weight W) are placed in 
contact on a smooth table, and another sphere (equal in all respects to 
the others) is then placed on them. What horizontal force applied ta 
each of the lower spheres will prevent their separating ? 
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32. Two spheres whose radii are 3 feet and 5| feet and weights 
are PVi and respectively, are placed between two vertical rods 16^ 
feet apart, the larger sphere resting on the ground, the centres being 
in the vertical plane of the rods; find all the reactions. 

33. A smooth hemispherical bowl whose base is closed is placed 
with the base vertical. Inside are two ^qual spheres, each of weight 
20V3 lbs., their radii being one-third the radius of the bowl; find the 
pressures at all points of contact. 

34. A light string having a mass m at one end passes over a movable 
pulley A whose mass is w/j, under another movable pulley B whose 
mass is then over a fixed pulley, and the other end is made fast to 
A. All the strings being vertical, find the acceleration of each body, 
and the tension of the string. 

35 - If in £x. 34 m = S lbs., mi = 2 lbs., m2—6 lbs., h*ow far does 
m move in 5 seconds. 

36, If in Ex. 34 W2 = 10 lbs., m^ = \ lb., what must be the value of 
nt that it may remain stationary ? 




CHAPTER XII. 

FRICTION. 

256 . Surfaces are said to be smooth when no resistance 
is caused by them to the motion of one body over another 
in contact with it. When there is such resistance they are 
said to be rough. The resistance so caused is termed 

Friotion., 

Our knowledge of the Laws of Friction is derived principally from 
the experiments made in 17S1 by Coulomb, a French officer of Engineers. 
Further experiments carried out by General Morin in 1831-34 confirmed 
Coulomb’s results. Recent investigations have shown, however, that 
some of these Law's are not rigorously correct, and that in some cir¬ 
cumstances Law 5 in the next Article is seriously in error. 

257- The Laws of Friction are as follows :— 

1. The amount of Friction depends on the material of 

which the bodies are composed. 

2. For the same pair of substances the Friction varies 

directly as the normal pressure. 

3. For the same pressure the Friction is independent 

of the extent of the surfaces in contact. 

(There must be a definite area of contact— t.e. a physical line and 
point of contact are excluded.) 

4. The Friction increases with the time of contact up 

to a certain period, after which it becomes constant. 

5. The Friction is indfependent of the velocity when 

one body is sliding on the other. 

6. Rolling Friction is always less than Sliding Friction. 

258. Unless there is some tendency of*one body to slide 
over the surface of another, the force of Friction is non- 

249 
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existent. More than a certain amount of friction can never 
be called into play. The greatest amount is exerted when 
one body is just on the point of motion over the other. 
This amount is called the Limiting* Friction ; it is also 
known as Statical Friction. 

When one body has motion over another, the friction 
called into action is called Kinetic Friction. It is always 
somewhat less than the Limiting Friction. 

259. The value of the Limiting Friction bears to the 
normal pressure a constant ratio, the value of which depends 
on the nature of the surfaces in contact. This ratio is 
called the Coefficient of Friction ; it is generally d^ 
noted by 

Thus, if a body be on the point of moving under the 

action of the tangential force F, 
and R be the normal pressure 
between the surfaces, then 

jp 

and F=iJ.R. 

R 

In new wood, even when planed, /x is about i ; in metals it is about t; 
in wood and metal about f; in leather on wood (wetted with water) 
nearly A* When the surfaces of wood are worn by long rubbing, ft. is 
reduced to about L 

260. Def,— Angle of Friction is th^ greatest 
inclination of the rotigh plane oH which a body ts just on the 
point of sliding when under the action of its weight and 

friction only. * 

261*. Theorem. —The Tangent of the Angle of Friction is 
equal to the Coefficient of Friction. 

Let a body, be placed on a plane inclined at such an 

angle that the body is just on 
the point of slipping down. 
Then the forces acting on A 
are (i) its Weight, (2) the Pres¬ 
sure of the plane, (3) the Fricr 
don up the plane. 
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Resolving along the plane, Wsin i .(i.) 

„ , at right angles, R= Wcos i .(2.) 

Divide (i) by (2), fir=tan/. (q.e.d.) 

262. We may therefore determine the value of /t for any 
pair of substances as follows :—Place one body on the 
other, and cant the latter* until the former is on the point of 
slipping. The tangent of the angle of inclination at this in¬ 
stant will be the Coefficient of Friction for those substances. 

263. The student will observe that Friction always opposes 
motion. Hence if a body is sliding down a plane, the 
Friction acts up the plane; if the body is moving up the 
plang the Friction acts down. 

264. To find the Acceleration on a rough inclined plane. 

Suppose the body to be moving downy then the Friction 

is acting up the plane. 

The Force causing the motionsin i^fiR. (See last 
diagram.) Let a be the acceleration produced. 

Now, ma=¥oTce causing motion; 


ma=mg sin i—fi. mg cost; 
tt=^ (sincos f). 

If the body were projected up the plane, the retardation 
to the motion, in like manner, may be shown to be 

tt=^(sin/+/ti. cos/). 

265. To find the Magnitude and Direction of the Least Force 
which will draw a body along a rough horizontal plane. 



Resolve along the plane; 

jPcos . . . (i.) 

Resolve at right angles to 
the plane; 

.-. Psme-¥R=IV. (2.) 
Eliminate R from these 
equations, and we obtain— 
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Let € be the ‘Angle of Friction,’ then tan €=fi. (Art. 261.) 

p_ IVtSLne 

cos ^4-tan €. sin 

From which equation, P= 

cos (r>—€) 

To make /^least, we must have cos (O—e) greatest, />. = i; 

0 —€=o; 

6 =e . (t.) 

Then P= IVsin e.(2.) 

Equation (i) gives the Direction, and (2) gives the Mag¬ 
nitude of the Least Force of Traction. Therefore when the 
direction of the Force of Traction makes an angle with the 
plane equal to the ‘Angle of Friction,’ the body wftl be 
moved by the least force of Traction. 

266. ^ body is kept in equilibrium on a rough inclined plane 
by a force acting in a given dire'*ion ; to find the Limits between 
which the magnitude of the force must lie. 

First, let be the magnitude of the force .vhich is on 

p the point of causing the body 
^ ' to move up the plane, 

\ Jg Then the friction acts down. 

Resolving along the plane and 
at right angles to it— 

/*, cos 6*=//.^?+^Fsin f . . , (i.) 
/>. sin 6l4-i?= ^cos i ... . (2.) 

Eliminate I< from these equations, and we obtain 

P = W. sin cos i^ 

cos sin d' 

Next, let P^ be the magnitude of the force which is 
on the point of being overcome by the body moving down 
the plane. Then the friction acts up. 

Resolving as before, we have— 

P 2 Cosd-{-ixR= Wsini .(i.) 

Asin6>+y?= IVcosi .(2.) 
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Eliminate R from these equations, and we obtain 
T> — u/ sin i—ii. cos i 

-*3 5 :- ~rC 

COS u—ji Sin U 

From these two results we conclude that if /’has any value 
between and that is, between 
TT/' COS t ,1 TT/ sin t ^ cos i 

cos e+fi sin ( 9 ’ cos 6 - fi sin O' 

the body will be in equilibrium on the plane. 

If the force act along the plane, then <?=o, 
and /’i= IV(sin /-h/i cos /) ; (sin /—//, cos i). 

Note.— P^ can be deduced from Pi by changing sign 
of Similarly in other cases, when two limits must be 
found. 


The Screw with Friction. 


267. Let a force Pi applied horizontally at the circum¬ 
ference of the cylinder be on the point of overcoming the 
Resistance (= W) and the Friction (=ij.R). 

Resolving along the plane and at right angles to it— 


Pi cobi=fiR+Wsin i .(i.) 

Pi sin iV cos i=^R .(2.) 


Eliminate R from these equations, and we obtain 
Pi _sinji-/Acos/ 

IV cos/—/A sin / 

Let the poiver P act at the end of an arm whose length 
is Ri and let the radius of the cylinder be r. 


Then, = 


P. 

P 

P 

Iv' 


R 

r 

r 

R 


7 , P-R 
or Pi— -; 


sin /+/* cos/ 
cos /— /X sin t 

If W is on the point of overcoming the combined effect 
of /’o and the Friction, it may be shown that 

P r sin/—/X cos/ 
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From these results we conclude that there will be equilibrium 

If C Hes between ' . and 4 . 

IV K cos/—/Asin I K cos/+/bisini 

If we write tan « for these limits may be written 

. tan(/4-f)and ^tan(/—<). 

Ji K 


Example i.—A mass of 40 lbs. rests in a state bordering on motion 
on a plane inclined to the horizon at an angle of 30**; find the co¬ 
efficient of friction. 

We may use the theorem of Art. 261, and say at once that /i=tan 30*; 


I 



Or we may proceed, as in that investigation, as follows 
Let W^be the weight of the body. 

Resolving along the plane, and at right angles to it— 

W^sin 30“ ... . (I.) 

A’s= Jf^cos 30“ .... (2.) 

. o I 

,*. /*=tan 30 = , 

Example ii.—What force, acting along the plane, will draw a body 
whose weight is 100 lbs. along a rough horizontal plane. = 

= J X 100=50. 

rience a force of 50 lbs. weight will cause a slate bordering on motion. 

Example iii.—A force of 30 lbs, weight acting parallel to the plane 
just supports a body whpse weight is 50 lbs. on a smooth inclined 
plane. If the plane were rough, and n — ^3 find the force which, 
acting along the plane, would draw the body up. 

The friction acts down. Let P be the force. 

Resolving along the plane, and at right angles to it— 

/’= 5 o sin.... (I.) 

A* =50 cos f. 

From which, equation we obtain— 

sin 50 cos /. 

Now, from the first part of the question it may be shown that-* 
sin 2=1; .*. cos t = |, and 
Substituting these values, we find that 34. 

Therefore, any forte exceed^ 34 lbs. weight will draw the body up 
the plane. 
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Example iv. —A ladder, whose C. G. is at its middle point, rests 
with one end on a horizontal plane, and the other against a vertical 
wall, to which it is inclined at an angle of 45®. The coefficient of 
friction for the lower end = and for the upper end A man 
whose weight is half that of the ladder mounts it. How far will he 
ascend before the ladder slips ? 

Let «=length of ladder ; • 

distance ascended by the man. 

We use the conditions of equilibrium obtained 
in Article 218. 

Equating the vertical components, we have— 

. . . (I.) 

Equating the horizontal components, we have— 

• , .... (2.) 

Equating moments round the lower end, we 
have— 

W, \ a cos + X cos 45“=^! a sin 45® + !^! a cos 45®. . . (3.) 

Solving these equations we shall obtain 

Examples— LI. 

1. Find the coefficient of friction if a body whose weight is fF^just 
rests on a rough plane inclined at an angle of 45® to the horizon. 

2. A body whose weight is 24 lbs. just rests on a rough plane in¬ 
clined at an angle of 30® to the horizon ; find /*, and the value of the 
friction called into play. 

3. If tlie tangent of inclination of a rough inclined plane be and 
a body whose weight is 24 lbs. be just supported by the friction alone, 
find the least force which, acting along the plane, will draw the body 
up the plane. 

4. A plane rises 5 in 13; find the weight of the greatest mass which 
can just be retained at rest by a force equal to the weight of 20 lbs. 
acting along the plane. 

5. A horizontal force of 11 lbs. weight is just on the point of moving 
a body whose weight is 13 lbs. up a plane, the tangent of the inclina¬ 
tion being ^ ; find fi. 

6 . At what inclination mgst a wooden slip be laid so that blocks of 
iron may slide down by the action of gravity ? 0 = >625.) 
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7. A body, whose weight is 100 lbs., is just kept at rest by friction 
on a rough inclined plane. The height of the plane is 5 feet, and its 
length is 25 feet. What is the force and coefficient of the friction ? 

8. State the laws of statical friction, and explain what is meant by 
the Angle of Friction. 

9. Define the terms: Friction^ Coefficient of Friction^ Limiting 

Friction. ' 

10. How may the Coefficient of Friction be determined by experi¬ 
ment? 

IZ. Find the least force which will drag a body, whose weight is 

50 lbs., along a rough horizontal plane, the coefficient of friction being 
I 

V3 

12. At what angle of inclination (5) should the traces be attached 
to a sledge that it may be drawn up a hill, who.se giaclient is known, 
with the least possible exertion ? 

Prove that the Resultant of the Normal Pressure and the Limiting 
Friction is always inclined to the normal at an angle equal to the Angle 
of Friction. Note. —This is veiy important. 

14. A body, whose weight is 50 lbs., rests by friction only on a plane 
whose inclination is 30° ; find the force of friction in action, and also 
the pressure exerted on the plane. 

15. A heavy body just rests on a rough inclined plane. Show that 
the total resistance due to the plane is R sec e acting at an angle e wiih 
the normal, when R is the normal pressure, and e is the angle of 
friction. 

16. Determine the magnitude of the limiting angle of frictiod, having 
given the coefficient of friction. 

17. If the roughness of a plane, which is inclined to the horizon at 
a known angle z', be such that a body whose weight is fF” will just rest 
upon it, find the least force required to draw the body up. 

18. A force of 30 lbs. weight just supports a body whose weight is 
50 lbs. on a smooth inclined plane. If the plane were rough, and the 
coefficient of friction iV, what force acting parallel to the plane will 
just keep the body from moving down the plane ? 

19. A force acting at an angle of 60“ with the horizon can just 
support a body of certain weight on a rough plane inclined to the 

, horizon at an angle of 30®. Were the plane smooth, the same force 
acting parallel to the plane would preserve equilibrium. Find the co¬ 
efficient of friction. 
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20. The least force that will draw a body whose weight is 112 lbs. 
along a rough horizontal plane is a force of 16 lbs. weight; find the 
least force that will draw it up an equally rough plane inclined to the 
horizon at an angle of 60®. 

21. If a body be kept at rest on an inclined plane by a force making 
a given angle with the plane, show that the reaction of the plane when 
it is smooth is the Harmonic Mean between the greatest and least 
reactions when it is rough. 

22. If a body who.se weight is IVlhs. rest on a plane, the tangent 
of the inclination of which is i/j:, and if the force of the fiiction be the 
weight of I lb. in m lbs. weight of the body, find the least force which, 
acting parallel to the plane, will be on the point of causing the body 
to move up. 


23. A body whose ma.ss is V2 lbs. is placed on a rough plane 

inclined to the horizon at an angle of 45°. U fi= find in what 

, '^3 

direction a force equal to the weight of ( V3 — i) lbs. must act on the 
body in order to support it. 

24. If a force in a given direction keep a body at rest on a rough 
plane, find the limits between which the foice must lie. 

25. If a force equal to the weight of lbs., acting along a plane, 
would just drag a body whose weight is 2 lbs. up the plane, while a 
forc'h equal to the weight of i lb. would just prevent it slipping down, 
find the amount of friction exerted when a for^e equal to the weight 
oi tj2 lbs. acting up the plane keeps the body in equilibrium. 


26. Find the magnitude and direction of the least force (i) which 
will just draw a weight of 50 lbs. up a rough plane inclined at 60“ to 
the horizon, and {2) which will just prevent its slipping down; the 

coefficient of friction being 

27. A weight /F" is just supported by friction on a plane inclined at 
an angle a to the horizon. Show that it cannot be moved up the 
plane by any horizontal force less than W tan 2a. 

Explain this result when a=—. 

4 

28. A body whose weight is 100 lbs. is kept in equilibrium on a 
rough plane, whose inclination is f, by a force P inclined at an angle B 
to the plane; if the greatest angle at which the tiody would rest by 
friction alone is 45", find the limits between which P must lie. 

R 
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29. Investigate the condition of equilibrium, when a body of weight 
W is supported on a rough plane inclined to the horizon at an angle a, 
by a force inclined to the plane at an angle /9; the coefficient 
of friction being fi, and the body being on the point of moving down 
the plane. 

30. If the ratio of the greatest to the least force which, acting 
parallel to a rough inclined plane, can support a weight on it, be equal 
to the ratio of the weight to the pressure on the plane, show that the 

coefficient of friction will be tan a.tan-^ —, when o is the inclination of 
the plane to the horizon. * 

31. What is the least coefficient of friction which will allow of a 
heavy body being just kept from sliding down an inclined plane of a 
given inclination, the body (whose weight is IV) being just sustained 
by a given horizontal force Pt 

32. An isosceles triangle whose base is to a side as i : is placed 

with its base on an inclined plane; and it is found that w'hen it begins 
to slide it at once topples over. Find the coefficient of friction. 

33- A cone is placed on a rough plane, the coefficient of friction 
being tan e ; find its vertical angle if the cone begins to slip and topple 
over simultaneously. 

34. A p.arallelopiped rests on an inclined plane. Its base is 2 feet 
square. What is its height if it begin to slide and topple over at the 
same moment? (/4=i.) 

35 - Two bodies, whose weight are and ff',, rest on a rough 
narrow inclined plane and are connected by a string ; if the coefficients 
of friction are /Xj, respectively, find the greatest inclination (*) of 
the plane which is consistent with equilibrium. 

36. Investigate the conditions of equililirium when a power P 
supports a body, whose weight is on a rough screw, m being the 
coefficient of friction. 

37. The distance between the threads of a screw is such that a body 
is just sustained without the action of any power ; find the least power 
which will overcome a given weight Wy the coefficient of friction 
beings 

38. If i, and the length of the screw be 2 feet, its circumference 
being 6 inches, find the least number of turns which may be given to 
its thread in order that a body of given weight may be supported upon 
it without the action of any power. 
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39* Show that with a given angle of friction, the power necessary 
to raise a body of given weight increases indefinitely as the angle of 
the screw approaches a certain value. What happens if the angle 
exceed this value ? 

40. A screw is worked by a lever, the end of which describes a circle 
of 12 feet. The circumference of the screw is 6 inches, and the interval 
between the threads is 1 inch. If ii=\y find the pressure exerted by a 
force of 20 lbs. weight at the end of the lever. 

41. The diameter of a screw press is 10 feet, the interval between 
the threads is I inch, the diameter of the screw is 9 inches, and 

What pressure is exerted by a power of 10 lbs. weight? 

42. The limiting position of equilibrium of a ladder resting against 
a wall equally rough with the ground is at an angle of 45" ; find the 
value cj^ fi. 

43 - A uniform ladder 10 feet long rests with one end against a smooth 
vertical wall and the other end on the ground (/i=4); find how high a 
man whose weight is four times that of the ladder may ascend before the 
ladder begins to slip, the foot of the ladder being 6 feet from the wall. 

44. A ladder rests against a vertical wall, to w'hich it is inclined at 
an angle of 45° ; the C. G. of the ladder being one-third of the length 
from the foot. The coefficients of friction at the top and bottom are 
i and ^ respectively. How high on the ladder may a man, whose 
weight is half the weight of the ladder, ascend before the ladder slips? 

45. A lailder whose length is x and weight IV has one foot on the 
ground and the other against a vertical wall, the coefficients of friction 
being fj. and respectively. If the distance of the C. G. from the 
foot be y feet, determine the inclination { 6 ) of the ladder when on the 
point of slipping. 

46. A uniform beam whose weight is W leans against a vertical 
wall, and has its lower end resting on a horizontal plane. If ja and 
be the coefficients at the top and bottom respectively, find the inclina¬ 
tion [ 6 ) of the beam to the horizon when the beam is on the point of 
motion ; find also the pressures on the wall and the plane. 

47 - If the beam in the last question be not uniform, find the value 
of 6 , when the distances of the C. G. from the top and bottom arey and 
X respectively. 

48. Find the limiting positions of equilibrium of a beam resting on 
two equally rough inclined planes, having given th^ inclinations of the 
planesand the segments of the beam made by the C. G. =jr 
and^'; the angle of friction=e; and the inclination of the beam to 
the horizon = 9 . 
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49. One end of a uniform heavy rod rests on a smooth inclined 
plane whose angle is 30°, and the other rests against a rough vertical 
wall which passes through the foot of the inclined plane. If the co¬ 
efficient of frictionfind the angle made by the rod with the verti¬ 
cal in the limiting position of equilibrium. 

50. If the ladder in Ex. 45 be placed in a known position a, at what 
distance (<») from the foot must a body whose weight is be placed 
so that the ladder may be on the point of slipping? (jk=;ax.) 

SI- is a string of length a, of which one end is fixed at A, while 
the other is attached to an end B o( a. unir<inn rod BC also of length a ; 
and of this rod the other extremity rests on a rough horizontal plane 
at a distance a below A. Supposing that the end of the rod is about 
to slip when C is vertically below A, find the coefficient of friction. 

52 . A uniform rod rests with one extremity against a tough Vertical 
wall {At = i)f the other exti entity being supported by a string three times 
the length of the rod attached to a point in the wall; show that the 
angle the string makes with the wall in the limiting positions of equili¬ 
brium is tan"^ (tV) or tan”^ (J). 

53. If two bodies whose weights are and be placed on two 
equally rough planes having a common vertex, and be connected by a 
string over this common vertex, show that if the inclinations be » and 
ejfespectively, sin (r —e)= fV^ sin (e + r*i)i where tan c = /i. 

54. A body, whose weight is fVy can be just sustained on a rough 
inclined plane by a force acting horizontally, or by a force Z', 
acting along the plane ; find the value of the angle of friction. 

55. A heavy particle, weight IV , just rests in equilibrium on a rough 
inclined plane; if now it be further acted on by a force = IVj within 
what limits must the direction of this force lie in order that the 
equilibrium may not be disturbed ? 

S6- A uniform rod rests with its upper end against a smooth vertical 
plane, and its lower end upon a rough inclined plane. When the rod 
is on the point of slipping, show that its inclination to the horizon is 

tan”I cot (g-^) ^ ^ jg inclination of the plane. * 

57. Two particles, connected by a string, lie one on each slope of a 
double inclined plane of inclination a; one plane is rough, the other 
smooth. If there fe motion, the ratio of the weight of the body on the 
smooth plane to the weight of that on the rough plane must not lie 
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between i-ft cot a and i+ju cot a, when n{lcsa than tan a) is the 
coefficient of friction. 

58 . What force will pull a body whose mass is 12 cwt. along a 

rough horizontal plane (i) with uniform velocity of x f.-s.; (2) 

wilh a uniform acceleration of^ f.-s.-s ? (Force acts horizontally.) 

59. A hemisphere rests w^th its curved surface touching a vertical 

wall ^nd a horizontal plane (M2=i). Show that when the 

body is on the point of slipping, the inclination of the plane of its base 
to the horizon is sin“^ (^). Noie. —If the radius of the sphere is 
r, the C. G. of its hemisphere is at a distance from the centre of the 
sphere. 

60. The difference between two like forces, acting parallel to the 
plane, which will keep a body whose weight is 10 lbs. in limiting equili- 
brium^n a plane inclined at an angle of 45** to the horizon is 8-16 lbs.; 
show that tl*e angle of friction is nearly 30*. 

61. A uniform beam of length 2/ is placed on a rough peg, and rests 
with its lower extremity against a rough vertical wall. If the co¬ 
efficient of friction between the beam and the peg, and also between 
the beam and the wall, be und the beam be on the point of sliding 
down between the peg and the wall when its inclination is 45*, find the 
distance of tlie peg from the wall. 

62. A uniform rod is freely movable round its middle point 
fixed at the summit of an inclined plane. A body whose w^ht 
is P hangs from one end of the rod, and to the other end a string is 
fastened, of length equal to half that of the rod. To this a body, whose 
weight is IV, is attached, which rests on an inclined plane whose 
inclination is a. If the plane be smooth, and there be equilibrium when 
the rod is horizontal, prove that P—2W sin'-* a. 

If the plane be rough, and the friction such that fT would just rest 
on it without support, prove that f^sin^ 2a is the greatest value /“can 
have without disturbing the equilibrium. 

63. A body of mass placed on a rough horizontal table, and is 
connected by a string over its edge with a mass m which descends; 
find the acceleration, and the tension of the string. 

64. In the second System of Pulleys IV=^ lbs. and /’=i lb., the 
Mechanical Advantage being 4. Prove that if a rope loses one-tenth 
of its tension in passing round a pulley in motion, then about 0*29 lb. 
wt. must be added to the I lb. wt. in order to raiSe the 4 lbs. 
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IMPACT. 

268. Impact is the term used to denote the action 
which lasts for an extremely short time when bodies come 
into collision. 

269. When one body strikes another moving in the same 
direction, it is a matter of common experience that one loses 
velocity and the other gains velocity. If we suppose that 
the bodies separate after collision, then although the bodies 
are in contact for only a very short time, yet that time is 
sufficiently long for the pressure between them to increase 
from zero at the instant of collision to its maximum, and 
then to decrease to zero at the instant of separation. 

By the Third Law of Motion this pressure must act equally 
on the two bodies. By the Second Law it will produce an 
equal change of momentum in each body. Therefore the 
momentum generated in one must be equal and opposite to 
that generated in the other; and hence we infer that the 
momentum {^reckoned in the positive direction) lost by one 
body has been gained by the other; in other words, that the 
whole momentum of the system after impact is equal to the 
whole momentum before impact. 

Notice must be taken of the words in brackets; they 
point out that the whole momentum means the algebraical 
sum of the momenta, and thus the case is included where 

the bodies are moving in opposite directions. 

262 
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270. When one body overtakes another moving in the same 
direction^ to find the velocity after impact if the bodies keep 
together. 

Let a body whose mass=w, moving with velocity=«, 
impinge on another wh^se mass=OT„ moving with velocity 

=2^1. 

Let »= velocity after impact 
Now, Momentum before impact=Momentum after; 

mu^mxUx — {fn-\-m^v. 

2 ;= -H—L-L 

If the bodies meet, then we must change the sign of 
either u or Ui. 

The Student is recommended to pay no direct attention 
to this result when a question is proposed, but to apply the 
Third Law of Motion directly, as in the following examples. 

Example i.—A ball whose mass is 10 lbs., moving with a velocity 
of 12 f.-s., overtakes another ball whose mass is 6 lbs. moving with a 
velocity of 4 f.-s. ; find the common velocity after impact. 

Let »=svelocity after impact. 

Momentum before = Momentum after. 

.*. lox i2-t-6x4=(io + 6) Z'j 
120 + 24— 16 V ; 
tr=9 f.-s. 

Example ii.—If the balls meet, find the common velocity after 
impact. 

Suppose the velocity 4 f. -s. to be in the negative direction. 

Let 2/=velocity required j 
Momentum before = Momentum after ; 

.*. lox 12-6 x4=(io-p6) 2'; 

.*. 120-24= 16 V ; 

»=6 f.-s. in the direction of the larger mass. 
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Examples— LI I. 

The bodies keep together after impact. 

1. A mass of 20 lbs., moving with a velocity of 40 f.-s., overtakes a 
mass of 60 lbs. moving with a velocity of 30 f. -s .; find the velocity 
after striking. 

2. If the masses in Ex. i meet, find the'Velocity after striking. 

3. A mass of 3 lbs., with velocity of 20 f.-s., overtakes a mass of 10 
lbs. moving with a velocity of 12 f.-s. ; find the velocity after impact. 

4. If the bodies in Ex. 3 meet, find the velocity after striking. 

5. Two equal masses are moving in the sa/ne direction with velocities 
of 15 and 10 ; find the velocity after impact. 

6. If the same bodies were moving in opposite directions with veloci* ' 
tics of 40 and 32 respectively, find the velocity after impact. 

7. Two masses in the ratio 2 :3 are moving (i) in the directions 
with velocities 25 and 20; (2) in the opposite directions with those 
velocities. Compare the velocities after impact in the two cases. 

8. A mass of 10 lbs., moving with a velocity of 20 f.-s., strikes a mass 
of 50 lbs. at rest; find the velocity after striking. 

4*A mass moving with a velocity of 100 f.-s. strikes a body of 
three times the mass at rest ; find the velocity after impact. 

10 . A mass of 15 lbs., moving with a velocity of 25, overtakes a mass 
of 35 lbs. ; the common velocity after the collision is 20; find the 
velocity with which the larger mass w'as moving before impact. 

11. Two masses, rn and^w, moving with veh^cilies v and fv respec¬ 
tively in the same direction, came into collision ; find the velocity lost 
by one and gained by the other. 

12. There are five bodies whose ma.sses arc i, 3, 5 ? 7 i 9 respectively, 
arranged in a smooth groove. The first impinges on the second with 
a velocity of 400 f.-s. ; the-.e two impinge on the third, and so on ; find 
the final velocity when all are in motion. 

271. We have, up to the present, considered that when 
one body impinges on another it does not separate from it, 
so that after the collision thd two must be regarded as 
forming a single body. 

Now, all bodies when compressed have a greater or less 
tendency to return to their original forms on the removal 
of the compressing force. The internal force which a body 
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thus exerts to recover its original form is called the Force 
of Restitution. 

This force, like all others, is measured by the amount of 
momentum which it is capable of producing. 

272. It is matter of experiment that for each pair of sub¬ 
stances, whatever be their masses, and whatever be their 
velocities before impact, their relative velocity after impact 
bears a constant ratio to their relative velocity before the 
collision. This constant ratio is known by the various 
names, ‘Coefficient of Elasticity,’ ‘Index of Elasticity,’ 
‘ Modulus of Elasticity,’ ‘ Coefficient of Restitution.' It is 
always depoted by the letter e. 

If u and be the velocities before impact, 
and V and „ „ after impact; 

Then w —a, is the relative velocity before impact, 

and is the magnitude of the relative velocity after. 

Hence7^1=—^(a—aj, 

U—Ui 

where c has to be determined for each pair of substances.* 
If I, the bodies are said to be perfectly elastic. 

If^<i, „ „ „ imperfectly elastic. 

• If e=Oj „ „ „ perfectly inelastic. 

We shall suppose that the bodies are spheres. 

273. The line joining the centres of two spheres at the 
instant of impact is called the line of Unpact. When the 
centres of the spheres are moving in the line of impact the 
impact is said to be direct; if not, the impact is said to be 
oblique. 


* When two balls of cast-iron impinge, e’=’ 66 . 

„ M glass ««-94. 

„ ivory „ <?=-8i. 

When a cork ball impinges on an ivory baj^, «»=*6o. 
When a cast-iron ball ,, ,, lead ball, 
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DIRECT IMPACT OF TWO SPHERES. 

274. Let a body, whose mass is m moving with a velocity 
», impinge on a body whose mass is moving with a 
velocity in the same direction \ to find the velocities 
after impact. 

Let the velocities after impact be z' and Vj respectively ; 

Then, z'—z'jss—(w—Wj) .(i.) 

and, .(2.) 

On solving these equations (i) and (2), we obtain— 

----^ 

and 

Note.—I f the bodies are moving in opposite diieclions, we must 
consider one of the velocities as negative. 


Cor. L—If m^niyy and ^=i, then these results become 

\V=Uy] Vy — U. 

And we infer that if two equal and perfectly elastic balls 
impinge directly, they will exchange their velocities. 


_ TT Ti- mu-A-niyUy j mu-\-myUy 

Cor.II.— lf^=o,thenz/=—4and z/j=-;—. 

7n-\-my m-tniy 

And this is the result obtained in Article 270, Ex. v. 


Example i.—A mass of 5 lbs., moving with a velocity of 14 f.-s., 
impinges on a mass of 3 lbs. moving in the same direction with a velo¬ 
city of 8 f.-s. ; find the velocities after impact, if e=^. 

Let z/=velocity of the 5 lbs.; Vy = velocity of the 3 lbs. 

Then 5 X 14-1-3 X 8 = 5 ®-f- 3 »i. 

and S'—®i“—(2.) 

From which equations v= 11; and = I 3 * 

Note.— 'i'he student will notice that the 5 lbs. mass loses a Momen¬ 
tum 15; and the 3 lbs. mass gains a Momentum 15. 
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Example ii. —A mass of 20 lbs. moving with a velocity of 100 f.-s. 
meets a mass of 50 lbs. moving with a velocity of 40 f.-s.; find the 
velocities after impact, if e=^. 

LfCt »=vel. of the 20 lbs. ; z/,=svel. of the 50 lbs. 

20 X 100-50x40=20®+ 502^1 .... (i.) 

(100 + 40).(2.) 

From these equations, ® = — 50; and = 20. 

Therefore each rebounds^ the first with a velocity of 50 f.-s,, the 
second with a velocity of 20 f.-s. 

Example iii.—Two bodies are moving in the same direction with 
velocities 7 and 5, and after impact their velocities are 5 and 6 respec¬ 
tively ; determine the value of e. 

Now, 5-6= -f (7-5). 

From which equation, e=^., 

# 

* Examples—LIII. 

1. If a mass of 12 lbs., moving with a velocity of 60 f.-s., overtake a 

mass of 20 lbs. moving with a velocity of 30 f.-s., find the velocities 
after impact. (e= ) 

2. If the two bodies meet, 'find the velocities after impact. 

3. If a mass of 8 lbs. moving with a velocity of 25 f.-s. impinge on a 
mass 01 12 lbs. at rest, find the velocities after impact. {e= *6.) 

4. If two masses of 25 and 40, moving in opposite directions with 
velocities of 60 and 15 respectively, come into collision, find the 
velocities after impact, if 

5. Two masses, m and 3///, moving in opposite directions with equal 
velocities, come into collision; find the velocities after impact (i) if 
e=l, (2)ifr=|. 

6. A mass 4w impinges on a mass in at rest, and goes on with 3/4 its 
original velocity; find the coefficient of elasticity. 

7. If two perfectly elastic masses, m and 3®/, meet when moving in 

opposite directions with velocities 3*^ 8 m, find their velocities after 

impact. 

8. A mass m impinges on a mass \m at rest, and the latter starts off 
with a velocity 10 ; find the original velocity of w, if r= 

9. A mass m impinges on a mass at rest, and m is brought to 
rest by the impact; find the ratio of m to m-^ if 

10 . A body of mass in impinges on m-^ at rest; m is brought to rest 
and moves on with a velocity equal to J w’s ^riginal velocity ; find 
the ratio of m to and also the coefficient of elasticity. 
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DIRECT IMPACT UPON A PLANE AT REST. 

27s If 3 * body moving with a velocity u strike a plane 
at right angles, it recoils in the same line, because the 
mutual action is perpendicular to the plane. 

Let V be the velocity of recoil, * 

Then, using the notation of Art. 272, we have, 

z'—= —(«—«i); 

but 2^1 = 0, and 
v——eu. 

Of course the direction of v is opposite to that of u. 

Cor. I. If tf=i, then v=u\ 

And we infer that when a perfectly elastic ball 
impinges on a plane at right angles it recoils 
with undiminished velocity. 

Cor. II. If ^=o, then v=.o ; 

And we infer that when a perfectly inelastic ball 
impinges on a plane at right angles there will 
be no recoil. 

Example i. A ball falls frotn a height of 100 feet on a hurizuntaj 
plane; to what height will it rebound if 

7i^=u^ + 2as ; 

. *. 32 X 100; 

w=8of.-s. 

Then the velocity of recoil = | x 80=32 f.-s. 

V- = M- + 2(LS ; 

. •. 0 = ( 32)--2 X 32 X j ; 

J= 16 feet. 

Example ii. A ball having fallen from a height h rebounds 9 feet j 
find A if «= 5. =.u^ 2as ; 

.*. o=«* —64x9 ; 

.*. «= 24 . 

Therefore by Art. 272, velocity on stnking=24 X 2 = 48. 

TJjen, (48)* =o + 2X32xA; 

From which Equation, ^=36 feet. 
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Examples—LIV. 

1. A particle falls from a height of 400 feet; find the velocity of 
rebound if ^=4. 

2. A particle falls from a height of 64 feet; and rebounds to a 
height of 48 feet; find e. * 

3. Two particles are let fall from the same height on a horizontal 
plane ; the first rebounds to a height of 16 feet, the second to a height 
of 9 feet; if -375 in the latter case, find its value in the former. 

4. A ball is projected from the floor of a room 18 feet high, it 
rebounds from the ceiling and then from the floor, and now just touches 
the ceiling again ; find the velocity of projection if e= ’5 in both cases. 

5. A body is let fall from a height of 100 feet, and rises to a height 
of fiolieet after its first rebound. Find (i) the value of (2) the time 
the body is rising after its second rebound. 

6. A billiard ball is driven from the side of a table, strikes the 
opposite cushion at right angles, and returns to the first side ; compare 
the times of going and returning. 

7. A ball falls from a height of 100 feet, and hops 4 times on a 
horizontal plane ; find the height of the fouith hop if e=^. 

8. A ball falls 625 feet and rebounds three times on a horizontal 
plane ; find how high it rises after the third rebound if e= ’4. 

9. If two bodies are drojiped from equal heights on alixed horizontal 
plane, show that their coefficients of elasticity are as the square roots 
of the heights to which they rebound. 

10 . A pai^cle is dropped from a height x, and rebounds s^ain and 
again from a horizontal plane. If the coefficient of elasticity be 

—show that the whole space described = 

2 s/2 7 

11. Generally, if e be the coefficient of elasticity, find the whole 
space described when a particle is let fall from a height A. 

12. A mass of 40 lbs. is thrown vertically upwards with a velocity 
of l6of.-s. At the height of 300 feet it comes into collision with an 
equal mass which has fallen through 100 feet; find the time after the 
impact in which each body reache?*lhe ground, if i. 

13. A ball is thrown vertically upwards with a velocity of 20 f.-s. 
An equal ball is let fall at the same instant to meet it. They come 
into collision in five seconds. Find their original distance apart, and 
the velocity of each body after impact, if <?= 1. 
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OBLIQUE IMPACT UPON A PLANE AT REST. 

276. Let a body moving with a velocity u impinge 

obliquely on a fixed plane 
and let its path before impact 
make an angle i with the normal 
OY, arid after impact let its 
direction make an angle r with 
OY. 

The angle /'may be called the angle of impact', and the 
angle r the angle of rebound. These angles are also known 
as the angles of incidence and of reflexion. 

Resolving the velocities -along the plane and at jighi 
angles to it, we have— 

Components along the plane, u sin i ; v sin r. 

„ at right angles, u cos /j v cos r. 

Now if the plane be smooth, there is no force acting 
parallel to the plane, and therefore the component of the 
velocity parallel to the plane is not changed by the impact; 

V sin r^u sin /.(1.) 

And by Art. 272, z/cos r=<?. w cos / .... (2.) 

Dividing (i) by (2), we have— 

^ tan i 

tan r= - ; 

e 

.*. cot r'=-e cot / . . . . (3.) 

This equation gives the direction of the velocity oiter impact. 

To find the magnitude of the velocity after impact. 

By equations (i) and (?) w'e have its two components, 
which are equal to u sin i and eu cos i respectively, anil 
these are at right angles to each other; 
v^ = id‘ sin*/-f<fV®cos“ 

Vsin'** cos* / .... (4.) 

Note. — The same jesult might be obtained by squaring, and then 
adding (i) and (2). 
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Cor. I. If i; 

Then by (3) c6t r=cot i. 

And we infer that when a perfectly elastic ball impinges 
on a plane surface, its Angle of Impact is equal to the 
Angle of Rebound. 

Also by (4), Vsin* /+cos* i—u. 

And we infer that its velocity is not altered in magnitude 
by the impact. 

Cor. II. If <?=o ; 

Then by (3), cot r=o ; 

r=9o® 

And byj(4), v^u sin t. Compare equation (i). 

We therefore infer that a perfectly inelastic ball will, 
after impact, run along the plane, with a velocity equal to 
the component of the original velocity measured parallel to 
the plane. ■ 

Example i. At what angle must a ball strike a horizontal plane so 
that after impact its direction may be at right angles to its former path ? 

By Equation (3), cot cot *, 
but, r=:9o“—z’; 
tan i=e. cot i ; 
tan* i= ^ ; 

. *. tan * = 

V3 

.*. z=30". 

Example ii.—A ball falling .ertically strikes a plane whose inclina¬ 
tion to the horizon is cot“* 2, and rebounds horizontally. Find the 
value of e. 

Let a=angle of inclination. Then the angle of incidence (t) may be 
shown to be equal to a ; and r= 90“ — i. 

. •. by Equation cot r=e cot *; 

.•. tan . cotz; 
i=e. cot^i; 
but, cot*=2, by data; 

t • 
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Example iii.—If a ball whose velocity is 60 f. -s. impinge on a fixed 
plane at an angle oi 30° with the normal, find the direction and magni¬ 
tude of the velocity after impact, if 

Let »=velocity after impact, and 6 the angle of rebound. 

Then, equating horizontal components, we have— 

60 sin 30®=sin ^ 

and equating vertical components, we have— 

J X 60 cos 30®=2/ cos 6 ; 
tan 30®= y tan 0 ; 
tan ^=3 tan 30^=3 x 

,*. 0 = 60“. 



Then substitute this value of 9 in either of the equations. 

We select the fiist— 

•60 sin 30®= z; sin 60®; 

60 X ^ 5o 

'• V— 'V'S ”^3 3=34-6 f.-s nearly. 


Example iv.—A body impinges directly on another; find the con¬ 
ditions that they may exchange their velocities. 

By Article 274, OT« +w/i«i = wr>+wiz»j.(i.) 

and, —«i) ....... (2.) 

We must have = and v^ = u. 

Then (2) becomes Wj —«= —e {u - ; 

e=\ ; 

and (i) becomes mu + myUi=:+ m^u ; 
or, m {u — ttj) - /«! {u — «j) = o; 
or, (m — 7ni) (« —Mj) = 0 ; 

Now (« —eppnot be zero, 
w - W| = o ; 
or, w = Wi. 

Therefore the condit'ons are, (i) the balls must have equal masses; 
(2) they must be perfectly elastic. Compare Art. 274. 
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Examples— LV. 

1. A body impinges obliquely on a fixed smooth plane; determine 
the velocity after impact wherf the body is imperfectly elastic. 

2. A body impinges directly on another; required their velocities 
after impact when the bodies are imperfectly elastic. 

3. Show that, if two perfectly elastic balls of equal mass moving in 
the same straight line impinge upon one another, they will exchange 
their velocities. 

4. A ball moving with velocity u impinges on a plane, and rebounds 

with a ^velocity ^ ; find the angles of impact and rebound, if ?_ 

• V3 

5. A spherical body A impinges directly upon another sphere B at 

rest. A remains at rest while B moves on with one-fourth of the 
original velocity of A, Find the value of tf, and the ratio of the 
masses. ' 

6. What do the results of Example 2 become if tf=o? 

7. A ball is dropped from a height of 10 feet on a plane inclined at 
an angle of 30"; if find the velocity of the rebound. 

8 . A ball M overtakes a ball N. They are inelastic. Their 
velocities are 5 V and 4 and their masses as 3 : 2 . After impact find 
the velocity lost by M and gained by N, 

9. A ball falls through 100 feet on a horizontal plane. If find 
its velocity after rising 10 feet, and the time of ascending 6 feet. 

10. If an imperfectly elastic ball, moving on a smooth horizontal 
plane, after impinging on a fixed vertical hard plane, at an angle of 
incidence bound off at an angle of reflection ^tt, find the value of g, 
and the change in its velocity. 

11. If two bodies, whose masses are as 2 ; 1, and velocities as 
1:2 in opposite directions, undergo impact, show that if e=i, each 
ball, after impact, will move back with | of its former velocity. 

12 . From a point at a height iAieve a smooth horizontal plane, 
two perfectly elastic equal particles are projected at the same instant, 
with the same velocity v, one vertically upwards, the other vertically 
downwards ; find the condition that they may meet again at the same 
point, and determine their subsequent motion. 

S 
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I3« One ball impinges on another ball at rest; find the condition, in 
order that, after impact, their directions of motion may be at right 
angles, e being the coefficient of elasticity. 

14. A ball impinges on a smooth fixed plane, with a velocity given 
in magnitude and direction. If the coefficient of elasticity be find 
the velocity of the ball after impact in magnitude and direction. * 

15. In Example 14 determine the value of so that the angle of 
rebound may be double the angle of impact. 

16. A ball A impinges directly upon an equal ball which strikes a 
cushion at right angles to the direction of motion, and, rebounding, 
meets A a.t a. point half-way between the cushion and its own initial 
position. If the coefficient of elasticity between the balls be e, show 

that that between the ball and the cushion is 

3^-1 

17. A ball whose mass is m impinges directly on a ball whose mass 
is at rest, and communicates to it six times as much velocity as it 
retains ; if e= l, find the ratio of m to Wj. 

18. Mu Mu Miy are three perfectly elastic balls placed in order in 
a straight line on a smooth horizontal table ; M^^ impinges on at 
rest, and rebounding, impinges on M-^ also at rest. If M^y move 
with equal velocities, prove that M^ 

19. Two balls, whose masses are as 2: i and moving in opposite 
directions, collide. If the first ball be brought to rest, and J, prove 
that their original velocities were as 7 :5. 

20. If the balls in Ex. 19 were moving with velocities v and zv 
respectively, find the velocities after impact if 

21. The masses of 4 balls are in G. P., the common ratio being 3. 
The first impinges on the second at rest, the second impinges on the ‘ 
third at rest, and so on. Compare the velocity of the first ball before 
impact with the velocity communicated to the fourth ball. (^=1.) 

22 . A and By perfectly elastic balls, moving in opposite directions, 
impinge directly on each other; if the mass of A he double that of By 
and the velocity of B three times that of Ay find the velocity of each 
after impact. 

23. A body is formed of mat^ial such that when it strikes a plane 
at right angles, it will rebound with half that velocity. Having been 
projected vertically with a velocity », how high will it rise after the 
first rebound ? Aifil supposing it to rebound again and again, find the 
sum of all the spaces it describes. 
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24. Using the notation of Article 274, prove that is 

greater than 

What important conclusion may be drawn from this physical fact ? 

25 - From the two formulse of Art. 274, if «i=o, what conclusions 
m^ be drawn about the motions of the bodies after collision ? 

26. A mass of 400 lbs. strikes a surface at right angles, with a 
velocity at 90 f.-s., and rebotmds with a velocity of 30 f.-s. ; find the 
value of the impulse. 

27. A mass of 600 lbs. falls through 16 ft. and strikes the ground; 
find the magnitude of the blow, ii there be no rebound. 

28. A mass of 12 tons falls 16 feet and compresses a mass of iron 
I inch; what steady pressure would produce this effect ? 

29. A mass of a ton falls 10 feet and penetrates 4 inches into a sand* 
bank ; find the average resistance offered by the sand. 

30. A mas% of 16 lbs. strikes a hard surface with a velocity of 
120 f.-s., and rebounds with a velocity of 20 f.-s. ; what blow does it 
give the surface ? 

31. A mass of 24 lbs. strikes a hard surface with a velocity of 560 
f.-s., and rebounds with a velocity of 70 f.-s. ; if the bodies be in 
contact for ^ second, find the average stress between them. 

32. A mass of 18 lbs. falls 64 feet, and rebounds from a hard horizontal 
surface to a height of 16 feet; find the blow delivered. 

33 . A mass of 90 lbs. falls 100 feet, and is brought to rest in ^ second ; 
find the average stress between the bodies. 

34 - A mass of 3 lbs. falls 4 feet, and drives a small tack | inch ; 
what mass placed on the tack would do this ? 

35- A mass of half a ton falls 18 feet and compresses a body 8 inches; 
tif there be no recoil, find the mean pressure exerted. 

36. A steam hammer whose mass is i8 tons falls 9 feet, and remains 
in contact with a mass of iron for ^ second ; find (i) the average 
pressure exerted ; (2) the compression effected. 

37. A projectile whose mass is 960 lbs. strikes a plate with a velocity 
of 1400 f.-s. and penetrates it 9 inches; find the average resistance 
afforded by the plate. 

38. A mass of 10 lbs. moving v^h a velocity of 50 f.-s. strikes a 
mass of 20 lbs. moving in the same direction with a velocity of 30 f.-s.; 
if the coefficient of elasticity^be find how much kinetic energy has 
been transformed into heat. 

39. If in Ex. 38 the masses were 14 lbs. and^ lbs. respectively, 
and they were moving in opposite directions before impact, liow much 
kinetic energy has been transformed into heat ? 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PROJECTILES. 

277. A BODY projected with any velocity in any direction, 
and acted on by gravity only, is called a Projectile.. 

We are to regard the Projectile in the following in¬ 
vestigations and Exercises as a heavy particle, and no 
account will be taken of the resistance caused by the air. 

It may be remarked that the resistance offered by the air to the 
motion of a Projectile is so great that its neglect in the following 
investigations renders the results arrived at of little practical value. 
The study of the theory, however, affords a valuable exercise in the 
principles of the preceding chapters. 

The subject is treated in this Book without introducing Conic 
Sections. 

278. We begin by defining certain terms which are 
constantly used in connection with this subject. 

Def. —The Angle of Elevation is the inclination of 
the direction of projection to the horizontal plane through 
the point of projection. 

We denote it by a. (Seg Fig. of Art 281.) 

Def. —The Range of^-/: Projectile is the distance 
between the point of projection and the point where the 
projectile strikes any particular plane through the point of 
projection. " 

OJ^ is the range, Fig. of Art 281.) 

276 
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Def. —The Time of Flight of a Projectile is the 
interval between its projection and its striking the plane. 

It is usually denoted by T. 

.279. If a body has two uniform velocities, its path will 
be a straight line (Art. ig6). If a body be thrown vertically 
upwards or downwards, although it is subject to the action of 
gravity, yet its path is also a straight line, there being no 
force to take it out of the vertical line; but if a body be 
projected with uniform velocity in any other direction and 
gravity act on it, it will describe a curved path. 

If a body be projected horizontally along OX^ with a 
uniform vftlocity which will cause it to describe the equal 
spaces Oa^ ab^ bc^ .... in sue- c 
cessive seconds, then if gravity A 
act on it, the body will fall in 0 
successive seconds through the 
spaces BCy .... which q 

by Article 69, are proportional to 
the numbers i, 3, 5, • • • • There¬ 
fore at the end of i, 2, 3, .... ^ 
seconds the body will be found at ... . Z',, B2, . . . . 

If we take smaller intervals of time we can determine 
intermediate positions of the body, and if the number of 
such intervals be infinite, the path will be a continuous 
curve, and this path is known to be a Parabola. 

280. In considering motion in a curved line situated in a 
vertical plane, the point for the student to notice particularly 
is that the velocity at any instant may be supposed to be the 
resultant of two velocities, one horizontaly the other verticaly 
and that each of these two motions may be treated quite 
independently of the other. The horizontal motion does 
not interfere with the action of gravity {see Art. 105), and 
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the action of gravity cannot affect motion taking place at 
right angles to its own direction. 

281. Let a particle be projected, with a velocity=« in a 
direction a with the horizon. 



Resolving vertically and horizontally, we obtain— 
The Horizontal Component = « cos a. ^ 

The Vertical Component=w sin a. 

The Horizontal Acceleration = 0. 

The Vertical Acceleration =—^. 

The Horizontal Distance in / secs. =u cos ax f. 
The Vertical „ „ =u sin a x 

The Horizontal Velocity after/secs. =u cos a. 
The Vertical „ tt sin a—^/. 


282. To find the Velocity and Direction of its path after 
t seconds. 

Velocity ,—The Hor. Vel. after / seconds=» cos a. 

The Vert. „ „ =« sin omrgt. 

Let V be the velocity required. 

Then, these two components being at right angles, 
z;= cos* o+(« sin a^gty. 


Direction .—Let B be the inclination of the velocity 
to the horizon at the instant* 

T,, ^ ^ vertical velocity 

en, n j^Qj-j^ontal velocity* 

• . tan 

U cos a 
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283. To find when the projectile is at its Highest Point (A). 
This happens when it has no vertical velocity. 

We use the formula, v=u-\-at; 
o=u sin oL—gt ', 
u sin a 




g 


284. To find the Greatest Height attained (AB). 

This happens when it has lost all its vertical velocity. 
We use the formula, 7 i^=u^-{- 2 as; 
o=(z^ sin a)2— 
sin 


j= 


2^ 


285. To find the Time of Flight on a horizontal plane. 
The projectile returns to the horizontal plane through 
the pbint of projection in double the time taken to reach 
its highest point {See Articles 71 and 105.) 

(by Art 283); 


Time to highest point=^ 




g 

2u sin a 
g 


Or thus: after the lapse of the Time of Flight the projectile strikes the 
plane, and therefore its height=0. 

Using s=ut+^cFt we have 
o=« sin a. T- \gT ^; 

2 U sin a 


7 ’= 


g 


286. To find the Range on a horizontal plane. 

This depends on the Uniform Horizontal Velocity and 
the Time of Flight 

Range = OR^ u cos a x 7 *; 

But, (Art. 285); 

. sin a «2 

Range=w cos a x-= sm 20, 

g g 
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287 . To find the Velocity at the Highest Point 

The Vertical velocity=0. 

There remains therefore only its horizontal velocity; 
Velocity at its highest point=w cos a; 
and at that instant the Projectile is moving horizontally. 

288 . To find the Velocity at the enk of the Horizontal Range. 
The vertical velocity on reaching the plane is found by 

the formula v=u-\-a.t. 

.*. Vert. Vel. =« sin a— gT 

=«sina—-(Art. 285) 

= —'wsina. 

The Horizontal Velocity is the same at both ends: viz. 
u cos a. 

Therefore the magnitude of the velocity is the same at 
both ends of the Range ; and its direction at the end of the 
Range is as much depressed below the horizontal plane as 
it was elevated above it at the point of projection ; because, 
if B and B^ be the directions at the extremities of the Range, 
it is evident that— 


tan B— 


u sin a 
u cos a’ 


and tan B^ 


u sin a 
u cos a’ 


289 . To find the Velocity after describing a given vertical 
height. 

Let the given height =4 
Vertical Velocity = sin^ a — zgh^ 

Horizontal „ =ucosa; 

^ .*. Velocity required= sin^ a^zgh-^-ti^cos^a 

= fku^—zgh. 

290 . To find the Direction of the motion at a given height 

Let the given height 

Let the direction ofoiotion make an angle B with the horizon. 

vertical velocity _ ^|u^s\Tl?• a—zgh 
horizontal velocity ”” u cos a 
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291. To find the Angle of Elevation which with a given 
velocity of projection will give the greatest Horizontal Range, 

The Range=-sin 20. (Art. 286.) 

g 

Because u and g are constant, the Range will be greatest 
• when 5 in 2a is greatest; 


Le. when, sin 2a=i; 
or, when 20=90*; 
or, when 0 = 45*. 


292. To find the Maximum Range, 

• The Range = sin 2a. (Art. 286.) 

g 

The Range is a maximum when 0=45°. (Art. 292.) 
Let a=45*; 

Range=—. 
g 


Example i. —A particle is projected at an angle of elevation of 30° 
with a velocity of 240 f. -s. ; find its height after three seconds. 

The initial vertical component=240 sin 30“= 120 f.-s. 

s = 7a + ^aJ “; 
jr=i20x 3—i6x 9; 

Height = 216 feet. 


Example ii. —A particle is projected at an angle of elevation of 60* 
with a velocity of 1000 f. -s. ; find (i) the Time of Flight, (2) the Range. 

7 ime of Flight, Vert, velocity = looo sin 6 o'’=5oon/ 3 f.-s. 

o=soon/ 3 - 32 /} 

. .-SooVJ. 

• • ' - ^ _ 

.•. T= = 54 seconds neaily: 

3 ^ 

Range, Hor. Vel. = 1000 cos 6of = 500 f. •£. 

Range = 500 x 54=27,000 feet. 
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Example iiL—The Range of a projectile is 1600 feet, the angle of 
elevation 30“; find its velocity of projection. 

Let «=Vel. 01 projection. 

Vert, velocity=« sin 30“=-^ 


Hor. 


M 


SK cos 30® = ?i^^ 
2 


•n* rT7i* Hor. Rahge_ 1600x2 

Time of Flight= —--7-^* 

Hor. Vel. 


>*• Time to highest point = - 


1600 


Now, »=« + a/; 
... « 32 X 1600 

us! I 


usfz* 


,'.u 


,9^64x 1600 


From which equation, *<=243 f.-s., nearly. 

Example iv. —The horizontal Range is 1000 feet, the Time of Flight 
is 15 seconds; find the angle of elevation and the gieatest height attained. 
The body falls in 7J seconds from its highest point 

j =z tt/+ o + =900; 

4 

, •. Greatest height feet. 

Vertical velocity, »=« + a/, 

v=o+^^ ^_ii=r240 f.-s. 

2 

Homontal velocity^ = 1229 =®“ t.-s. 

^ Time of Flight 15 3 

Let a wangle of elevation. 

240 

tan a=2oo=3‘6; 


a=tan->(3*6). 

Example v.—A body is projected with a velocity of 25^ 
angle of elevations a, and passes horizontally over a wall 64 feet high ; 
find the value of a. 

The vertical velocity = 256 sin a. 

At the height 64 feet it has lost all vertical velocity. 

V^ = U^+29& f 

.*. o=( 256 sin a)*—64 x 64; 

• sin®o=5i^^=At 

(.56)--** 

.% sin ; 
a=sin"*(i). 
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Eacample vi. —body is projected with a velocity of 500 £-s.; find 
its greatest range on a horizontal plane. 

By Art. 291, the angle of elevation must=45% 

•*. Vert, velocity=Hor. vel. =-^^=250^2 f.-i. 

V2 

Time to highest point, v=u + ajf; 


.*. o=2‘^o\^2—32/; 

. ,-.250^2, 

, . - — - , 


32 


• *. Time of Flight = 


32 


secs.; 


.* Range=Hor. vel. X Time of Flight = 




32 

= 78i 2'5 feet. 


Examples—LVI. 

1. A body is projected with a velocity of 960 f.-s. at an angle of 
elevation=45°; find its horizontal Range. 

2. A body is projected at an angle of elevation=30% with a velocity 
of 1200 f.-s. ; find (i) the greatest height attained, (2) the Time of 
Flight, (3) the horizontal Range. 

3. A body is projected at an angle of elevation=45“ with a velocity 
of 1600 f.-s.; find (i) the greatest height attained, (2) the Time of 
Flight, (3) the horizontal Range. 

4. In Example 2, find the direction of the motion after three seconds. 

5. In Example 3, find the vertical velocity after four seconds. 

6. A body is projected at an angle of elevation sin“*( 4 ) with a 
velocity of 600 f.-s., find the horizontal Range. 

7. A body is projected at an angle of elevation = 60", and in six 
seconds passes horizontally over an object; find the velocity of 
projection. 

8. A body is projected with a velocity of 320 f. -s., and has a hori¬ 
zontal Range = 3200 feet; find the angle of elevation. 

9. A cricketer throws a ball with a velocity of 75 f.-s. at an angle of 
elevation = 30®; how far does he Throw it? 

10. At what angle must he throw it to make the longest possible 
‘ throw'? 

11. If he throw it at this angle, find the velocity if he desires it to 
reach the wicket-keeper, who is distant 80 yards. 
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12. In the experimental proof of the i lo-ton gun the muzzle velocity 
was 2140 f.-s. ; find the horizontal Range if the gun were elevated at 
an angle of 45“. 

13. If the horizontal Range be equal to the greatest height attained, 
find the angle of elevation. 

14. If the horizontal Range be equal to the height due to the velocity 
of projection, find the angle of elevation.' 

IS The greatest horizontal Range is 200 feet; find the velocity of 
projection. 

z6. The greatest horizontal Range is 4050 feet; find the velocity of 
projection. 

17. If two bodies, projected at the same instant from different points 

in the same horizontal plane, be at any moment at the same heig it 
above the plane, show that their heights are the same at any^ subse* 
quent time. ' 

18. If the horizontal Range be 3 times the greatest height attained, 
find the angle of elevation. 

19. A ball is projected at an angle of elevation of 30" with a velocity 
due to a fall of 300 feet; find the greatest height reached by the ball. 

20. A body is projected at an angle of elevation = a, with a velocity 
of 32 f.-s. ; in what time will the direction of its motion be ^a? 

293. We have considered the Range, Time of Flight, etc., 
on a horizontal plane. We have next to deal with the same 
class of problems when the plane through the point of 
projection is inclined at an angle with the horizon. 

294. When the direction of projection makes an angle 
with an inclined plane through the point of projection ; to 
find (i.) the Time of Flight ; (ii.) the Range on tlu plane; 
(iii.) the Greatest Distance of the Projectile from the plane* 

%L 


Tht angle of elevation=a; 
The inclination of the plane 
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Resolve u along the plane OR and at right angles to it; 

»i S >» »> »» »» 

Component of u along OR^u cos (a— / 3 ) j ^ 

„ g » =^sin^; 

„ u at right angles to OR=u sin (a—/ 3 ); 

»» • ^ »j ^g 

The motio.- along OR is independent of the motion at 
right angles to it. {See Art. 280.) 

(i.) Time of Flight. 

When the Projectile is at A, the greatest distance from 
CR^ its velocity at right angles to OR=-o. 

* • v=‘U-\-a.t\ 

o=« sin (a—/?)—^cos 

. sin (a-/ 3 ) . 
g cos p 

y,_2» sin (a-^) 

g cos p 

Or, the method at the end of Article 285 may be used. 

(ii.) Range. 

The Range = OR; 
and, OR= OH sec /?; 
now, OH— Ty.u cos a; 

.*. OR=Txu cos a sec pj 

■ but, T= ; 

^cos P 

_2W“ cos a sin (a — j8) 

g cos* p 

(iit.) The greatest distance above the plane. 

Let this distance=0:. 

z>*=«*4-2oj; 

o=«* sin* {a.—P')—‘2g cos P'X\ 

._ sin* ja-P) 

2 g cos P 
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295* U velocity ofprojection be given^ to find for what 
Angle of elevation the Range is greatest on an inclined plane 
passing through the point of projection^ 

By Art. 294 (ii.) the Range==?!fl£ 2 L 2 j!ii 5 =£>. 

g COS* P 

For what value of a is chis greatest? 

Now, 2 cos a sin (a—/ 3 )=sin (2a—/?)—sin / 3 ; 
cos a sin (a—^) = J {sin (2a—/ 3 )—sin / 3 }. 

This is greatest when sin (2a—is greatest; 
i.e. when sin (2a—/ 3 )=i; 
or, when 2a—^8=90*; 

or, when 

2 

Therefore when the angle of elevation=^(90*+/?), the * 
Range is greatest on the plane OR. 

Note.—T he direction of the velocity of projection therefore bisects 
the angle between the horizontal line and that drawn at right angles to 
the plane. 


296. To find the condition that a Projectile may strike at 
right angles an inclined plane through the point of projection. 

This happens if it has no velocity parallel to the direction 
of the plane, at the instant of striking. 

Its velocity due to u along OR—u cos (a—jS); 

» g » =-^sin/?x/; 

now, v=^u-\-Q.t\ 

here / the Time of Flight: Art 294 (i.) 

geos f3 


o=u cos (a— P) — j; sin P x j 

' ^ gcosp 

(4ri)=cos (a-P)i 

cos p 

2 tan (a—j8)=cot p. 

And this is the condition required. 
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297. To find the Condition that a Frojedile may strike an 
indinedplane horizontally. 

This will happen when it Jias no vertical velocity at the 
instant of striking. 

The initial vertical velocity= a sin o. 

This must be destroyed in the Time of Flight, 

Now, »=«-f a/; 

g.2u sin (a—fl) 

o = w sin a—- i—j—C/ ; 

^cos p 

sin a cos 13=2 (sin a cos /?—cos a sin P); 

2 cos a sin ^=sin a cos 
^ 2 cot a=COt p. 

And thh is the condition required. 


Example i. —A particle is projected with a velocity of 800 f.-s. at an 
angle of elevation=60“; find its Range up a plane whose inclination 
is 30“- 

Comp, of Velocity at right angles to OJ? {see Fig. of Art. 294) 

= 800 sin 30“=400 f.-s. 

Comp, of Gravity, at right angles to OA‘=22 cos3o®=i6V3. 

To find time to greatest distance from O/^ 

z/=su + a/; 

0=400- 16V3./; 


7 = 2 /=-^ 

Now, 0 / 1 = 800 cos 60® X 7 = 800 X i X 

2 V3 


20,000 
^3 * 


Then, C>/v’= 0 //sec 30°=?^!^ x-^=i 3,3335 feet. 

V3 V3 


Example ii. —A body is projected in a direction making an angle 
of 30" with a plane whose incliij||ation to the horizon is 45“, the Range 
being 250 feet; find (i) the velocity of projection, and (2) the Time of 
Flight. 

Velocity .—Let «=Velocity of projection. 

Velocity at right angles to OR=u sin 30®=—^ 

2 
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G>mp. of Gravity at right angles to 16V2. 
Now, v=u + at ; 

o=—-16VF./; 

2 


•*. t= 


T=2i= 


f 

u 


16V2 


0/7=250 cos45“; also, OH=u cos 75“ x T"; 
250 X » X 

V2 2V2 *°V2 

From which, » = 124 ft., nearly. 

To find Time of FlighL—T\iai 7 =—^=— 

i6v2 I6V2' 

From which, 2"= 5 6 sec., nearly. 


Example iii.—A ball falls from a height ^ on a plane whose inclina* 
tion is i; find the range on the plane after the first rebound, when the 
coefficient of elasticity is e. 

Velocity on striking at B=*j2gA. 

Let this be denoted by u. 
Consider motion parallel to the plane. 
The velocity along the plane is not 
changed, and = u sin i. 

Consider the motion at right angles 
to the plane. 

Vel. of approach=M cos*, 

,, recoil=«.«* cos *. 

To find time of flight, v=u +at; 
o=euco&t~-gcosi.t} 

g ' 

The range BD is given by the form\ila, + 

• •. JR=-u sinrxT’+i^sinJx T\ 

sin i X~ +i^sin i x 

g g^ 

. and this reduces to (l +«) sin *. 
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Examples— VI I. 

1. A body is projected at an angle of elevation = 75" and with a 
velocity of g6 f.-s. ; find when it will be 30 feet above the point of 
starting, and the distance between its positions at those moments. 

2. A particle is projected^at an angle of elevation = 45“ and with a 
velocity of iSof.-s.; find its Range and Time of Flight on a plane 
through the point of projection whose inclination is 30“. 

3. Find the maximum Range on a plane inclined at an angle of 30", - 
if the velocity of projection be 300 f.-s. 

4. With what velocity must a projectile be fired at an angle of eleva¬ 
tion =30°, in order that its Range may be 2600 feet on a plane whose 
angle of inclination = sin“‘ 

5. Il«the greatest Range of a projectile on a horizontal plane be 5881 •$ 
feet, find its greatest Range up a plane whose inclination is 30°. 

6 . A particle is projected with a velocity u at an angle of elevation 
o; find (i) its least velocity, (2) the direction of its path at that 
moment. 

7. In the last Example, find the distance of the projectile from the 
point of projection at that instant. 

8. If the velocity of projection be the same, compare the greatest 
Ranges on a horizontal plane, up a plane whose inclination is 30“, and 
up a plane whose inclination is 45 “- 

9. Find the velocity of projection and the angle of elevation in order 
that a projectile may pass through a point with no vertical velocity. 

10. Compare the greatest Ranges on a horizontal plane and up an 
inclined plane whose inclination is 60", the velocity of projection 
being the same in both cases. 

11. A parttcle, being projected with a velocity u at an angle of eleva¬ 
tion a, just grazes the edges of a cube of which the edge is Xj and 
which stands on a horizontal plane ; show that 

cos-a («■* sin*a- 2jr^). 

12. A stone is thrown from the top of a tower 32 feet high at an 
angle of elevation = 30“, with a vel#i;ity of f. -s. ; find its velocity 

and direction of motion on striking the horizontal plane through the 
foot of the tower. 

13. If the greatest Range straight down a plane be three times the 
greatest Range up, show that the inclination of the plane is 30*. 

T 
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I4« If a gun be fired at an elevation where B is very small, so as to 
hit a mark on the ground at a distance a, and b be the range when fired 

at an angle of 45“, prove that 6 =^ nearly. 

2 .b 

15* A particle is projected with a velocity of 40 f.-s. from a given 
point A in order to hit a point 10 feet in front of A, and 15 feet above 
A ; find the angle of elevation. 

16. Two particles are projected with equal velocities at the same 
instant from the same point. Their horizontal Ranges are the same, 

and their Times of i^light are as V3 : i; find the angles of elevation. 

17. A particle projected at an angle of elevation = 75" fell, at a dis* 
tance of 250 feet, on a plane passing through the point of projection 
whose inclination was 45®; find the velocity of projection and the Time 
of Flight. 

18. In what time will a shell, projected at an angle of elevation = 30*, 
obtain a Range of 3000 feet on a horizontal plane ? 

19. A particle is let fall on an inclined plane, and its range on the 
plane after rebounding is f the space fallen through before impact; 
if find the inclination of the plane. 

20 . A particle falls from a height jr on a plane whose inclination is 30“; 
after reboundii^ it strikes the plane again ; show that its Time of Flight 
Hon the plane is equal to twice the time of its fall, if e=i. 

■•L 

V In Ex. 20 find the Range on the plane. 

22. A ball is projected horizontally from a height of 100 feet with a 
velocity of 100 f.-s. After its first rebound it describes a horizontal 
distance of 40 feet; find the value of e. 

23. A ball is projected from a point in a horizontal plane and rebounds 
twice. If the second Range is equal to the greatest heigh*^ to which the 
ball rises, show that tan a — 4^, if a is the angle of projection and e is 
the coefficient of elasticity. 

24. A heavy particle is projected from the foot of an inclined plane 
at an angle B to the plane. The inclination of the plane to the horizon 
is a. Show that, if the particle when it strikes the plane is moving 
perpendicularly to it, tan 6 =^ cot a. 

25. If a particle be projected in vacua with a velocity V at an angle 
a to the horizon, find the greatest height to which it attains, and the 
time which it takes in so doing. 

Apply your formulae when 0=15*, and ^^=500 f.-s. 
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26. An inclined plane passes through the point of projection of a 
projectile, and is at right angles to the plane of motion; find the Time 
of Flight, and the Range on the plane. 

27. If, in Ex. 26, i be the inclination of the plane, and if the projec¬ 
tile impinge perpendicularly on the plane, show that the Range on the 

plane is (sm t) ^ jg velocity of projection. 

^(1 + 3 smM / r j 

28. A man standing a feet from a wall whose height is A, fires a rifle. 
The bullet just clears the wall, and reaches the ground a feet beyond it; 

prove that the elevation of the rifle must have been tan“*^— 


29. is the Range of a projectile on a horizontal plane; show 
that if t be the time from A to any point of Poi the projectile’s path, and 

the time from P to B, the vertical height of P above AB is 
{Nbie .—'rtiis useful result is known as the ‘ Student’s Formula.’) 

30. Determine the angk of elevation so that the Range on a plane 
inclined at an angle of 15® may be the greatest possible. 

31. If a body be projected in such a direction that the Range on a 
horizontal plane is the greatest, show that the direction of motion on 
striking the plane is perpendicular to the direction of projection. 

32. If the velocity of projection be given, show that the horizontal 
Range is the same, whether the angle of elevation be (^ir + a), or 
(iir—o). Prove this, and compare the Times of Flight. 

33. Show that the greatest possible Range on a plane whose inclina¬ 
tion is i of a body projected with a velocity due to a fall from a height A 

. 2.A 

is -:—r» 

l+sinz 


34. If R be the horizontal Range, and T the Time of Fl^ht, show’ 
that when the angle of elevation is a, tana=^^. 

35. A particle is projected at an angle of elevation = a, with a 
velocityand it strikes a wall situated at a distance x feet; at 
what height does it strike it ? 

36. Having given the Range (i?) on a horizontal plane and the 
initial velocity («), find the angle^^f elevation and the Time of Flight. 

37 - Find the condition that for a given horizontal range the velocity 
of projection may be a minimum. 

38. With a given initial velocity, show that the^eatest Range on a 
horizontal plane is half the greatest range down a plane whose inclina 
tion is 30*. 
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WORK AND ENERGY. 

298. The effect of a force considered as acting on a body 
for a given time is called Momentum ; whereas the effect 
of a force considered as acting on a body through a given 
space is termed Work- 

299. An Agent is said to do Work when it causes the 
point of application of the force which it exerts to move 
through a certain space. E-g, a carpenter does work in 
planing wood; gravity does work when a stone falls; a 
projectile does work when it penetrates a mound of earth. 

It will be noticed that both force and motion are necessary 
for the production of work. 

Hence it follows that a stone resting on the ground does 
no work, because, although there is force, yet there is no 
motion. Steam at high pressure in a boiler is doing no 
-work for a similar reason. A body which is moving with 
uniform velocity is doing no work, because, although there 
is motion, yet there is no force. {See Art. 92.) 

300. Work is measured by the product of the numbers de¬ 
noting the force and the distance through which it is exerted. 

If F denote the magnitude of a force, and s denote the 
space through which it acts, then 

No. of Units of Work done=/v. 

301. Now for certain purposes it is very convenient 
to measure force in terms of a Found Weight as unit. 
Engineers in this country invariably adopt the gravitation 
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measure of force. The Unit of Work used by British 
engineers is called a foot-pound. 

Def,— A Foot-pound is the work done in overcoming 
through I foot the resistance caused by gravity on a pound of 
matter. In other words, it is the work done in lifting a 
pound of tnatter a foof high, or in overcoming a Pound 
Weight through a distance of one foot. 

When several forces act on a body, some in the direction 
of the body’s motion, and the rest in the opposite directions, 
the former may be said to do positive work, the latter 
negative work; and the total work done on the body is the 
Algebraical Sum of these works. 

We might have defined a ‘ Foot-pound ’ as the work done 
by gravity on the body when a pound of matter falls verti¬ 
cally through one foot. 

302. A foot-pound is a gravitation unit, and is a suitable 
measure of the work done by an engine or by a labourer 
where absolute accuracy is unnecessary. The objection to 
this unit for the scientific measurement of Work is, that its 
value depends on the local value of gravity. To measure 
Work in a uniform and consistent manner, we must use as 
unit the work done by the Kinetic Unit of Force exerted 
through the Unit of Space. {See Art. 310.) 

For the. present the student will consider Work as 
measured in Foot-Pounds. 

Example i. — Find the work done by gravity when a mass of 6 lbs. 
falls through a height of 10 feet. 

Units of work expended = 6 x 10=60 ft.-lbs. 

Example ii. —How many uniyi of work are expended in raising 
20 lbs. through 80 feet ? 

No. of units of work = 20 x 80= 1600 ft.-lbs. 

Example iii. —If the pressure on a piston be go lbs. per sq. in., 
the area of the piston be 40 sq. in., and the length of the stroke be 
2 feet, how many units of work are yielded per stroke ? 

No. of units of work = 20 x 40 x 2 = 1600 ft.-lbs. 
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303. Now, on comparing the results of the last two 
examples, we infer that any agent which raises 20 lbs, 
through 40 feet will do the same amount of work as is done 
by the engine at each stroke. 

Yet if the agent in Example ii. takes longer to do this 
work than the engine in Example iii., we knotv that the 
power of the two is not the same. 

Def. —The Power of an agent is the rate at which it 
can do work. 

Hence to make a complete comparison between the 
working power of two agents, we must take account of the 
time in which the work is done. 

< 

304. Thus in the examples referred to, if the agent in 
the first raise 200 lbs. through 80 feet in a minute^ and the 
engine make 10 strokes a minute^ each will perform 16,000 
units of work in the same ti?ne, and therefore the two agents 
are capable of yielding exactly the same amount of work. 

It follows then, by our definition, that the true measure 
of the working power of any agent iS the number of units 
of work yielded in a given time. 

30s Hence in measuring the working power of machi¬ 
nery, we must consider not only the work done, but also 
the time in which the work is done. When a comparison 
of the working powers of machines is required, the following 
definition becomes necessaiy. 

• Def .—A Horse-Power is the power of doing 33,000 
foot-pounds per minute \ or, fypt-pounds per sehnf^ 

An engine of x horse-pOwer can therefore perform 
a:X 33,000 foot-pounds per m'nute; or, 550J; foot-pounds 
per second. 

Formula for working: Train Examples. 

H.F, X 550= ^'otal Resistance y. Speed of train per second. 

Each side of this Equation is the rheasure of the work 
done per second. 
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Example iv. —Find the horse-power of an engine which will raise 
660 cubic feet of water 'in an hour from a depth of 480 feet, a cubic 
foot of water weighing 621^ lbs. 

Let :«:= horse-power required. 

Work yielded by the engine in i hour=jr x 33000 x 60 ft.-lbs. 
Work to be done = 660 x 62^ x 480 ft.-lbs. 

^ ThesQ Works are equal. 

4^x33000x60=660x62^x480; 4r=iOH.P. 
Example V. —Find the h.p. of a locomotive which moves a train 
of 50 tons at the rale of 30 miles an hour along a level railroad, the 
resistance from friction and the air being 16 lbs. weight per ton. 

A velocity of 30 miles an hour = 2640 feet per minute. 

Let 4:=horse-power of the engine ; 

.*• 33000= 16 X 50 X 2640; 4^=64 H.p. 

Example'vi. —Find the h.p. of a locomotive which moves a train 
of 44 tons at the rate of 30 miles an hour up an incline of i in 100, the 
resistance caused by friction being 15 lbs. weight per ton. 

The work done per minute=(weight lifted -I- friction overcome) x 2640. 
The part of the weight lifted = (44 X2240 sin z) lbs. weight. 

The resistance overcome=44 x 15 lbs. weight. 

Let 4:= horse-power of the engine ; 

4:x33000 = (44X2240Xil<^-i-44X 15) x 2640. 

From which equation, 4:= 131*6 h.p. 

306. Theorem. — The work done in drawing a body up a 
smooth inclined plane is equal to the work done in raising the 
same body through the vertical height of the plane. 

I.et W be tKe weight of the body, h the height, and I the 
lengt^j of the plane. 

The resistance=component of the weight along the plane 
= W sin i. 

The work done in drawing the body along the plane 
=zW sin / X length of the plane. 

= Wy.-xl» 

- Wh. 

* 

=weight X height of the pldiie. 

=work done in lifting the body through the 
vertical height of the plane. (q.e.d.) 
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307. Theorem. —The work done in drawing a body up a 
rough inclined plane is equal to the work, done in drawing 
the body along a rough horizontal plane equal to the base of 
the plane^ together with the work done in lifting the body 
through the height of the plane. ^ 

Let IV be the weight of the body, 
and /i the coefficient of friction. 

Then the Work done in drawing the body up the plane 
= {IV sin f+/A IV cos /)/ 

= lV(h+f,b) .. (i.) 

Where h is the height, I is the length, and b is the 
base of the plane. 

The Work done in drawing the body along the horizontal 
plane=/iff^.(2.) 

The Work done in lifting the body up a distance h 

= m .(3.) 

The sum of the Works done in (2) and (3) is evidently 
equal to the Work done in (i). (q.e.d.) 

If a man weighing 14 stones ran up a staircase so as to rise vertically 
3 feet per second, he would do 588 ft.-lbs. per second. If he kept this 
up for a minute, he would do 35280 ft.-lbs., t.e. he would do more 
work for that time than a horse can keep up, and, it is estimated, not 
"less than 75 times the work which a labourer toiling continuously can 
perform when lifting earth with a spade. 


Examples —LVIIL 

Note.—A cubic foot of water=62^ lbs. 

1. Find the work expended in r^iising 50 lbs. vertically through 
6 feet. 

2 . Find the h.p. of an engine which will raise 352 cubic feet of 
water per minute from a depth of 75 feet. 

3. Find the H.P. of an engine which will raise 6000 cubic feet of 
water per hour from a depth of 500 feet. 
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4. A locomotive draws a train of 70 tons at the rate of 15 miles an 
hour; the resistances amount to 8 lbs. weight per ton; find the H. P. of 
the engine. 

5. An engine is required to raise 100, 80, and 30 cubic feet of water 
per minute from depths of 180, 150, and no feet respectively; find 
the H.P. of the engine. 

6. Find the speed at which a locomotive of 35 h.p. will draw a 
train of 80 tons along a level railroad, the resistances amounting to 
10 lbs. weight per ton. 

7. An engine whose M.p. is 30 will draw a train at the rate of 30 
miles an hour against a resistance amounting to 9 lbs. weight per ton; 
find the mass of the train and engine. 

8. An engine of 25 H.p. draws a train of 45 tons at the rate of 20 
miles an hour ; find the resistance per ton. 

9. an engine draw a train of 50 tons at the rate of 50 miles an 
hour against a resistance of 8 lbs. weight per ton, find its horse-power? 

10. An engine ol 300 h.p. draws a train of 112 tons up a slope rising 
I in 280, the friction amounting to 12 lbs. weight per ton; at what 
speed is the train travelling ? 

Zl. An engine of 267 h. p. draw's a train of 89 tons at a uniform speed 
of 28} J miles per hour up a slope ; find the slope if the resistance due 
to friction amount to the weight of ii lbs. per ton. 

308. Theorem. — If a number of weights be raised 
through different heights^ the amount of work done is equal 
to that which would be done in raismg a weight equal to 
}he sum of the iveights through the height through which the 
C. G. of the weights has been lifted, 

I.et W^, .... be the several weights, 

^2, Xt,... the heights of their C G. above a given plane ; 
and h the height of their C. G. above the same plane. 

Then (Art. 196)— 

. . (r.) 

Now let the weights be lifted to heights above 

the given plane, and their C. G. to a hqjght a above the 
same plane. 
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Then— 

a=:lV,k,+ IV,k,-^lV,k,+ . . (2.) 

Subtracting (i) from (2) we have— 

(n^i+lV^...)(a-A)=lV,{kr-x,)-\-JV,(k,-x;)-{- . . . 

Now the left-hand member of this equation represents 
the work done in lifting a weight equal to the sum of the 
weights through the height through which their C. G. is 
raised, and the right-hand member gives the total work 
expended. in lifting the several weights; and thus the 
theorem* is established, (q.e.d.) 

Note. —In transporting heavy bodies along a level rail¬ 
way, the principle of this theorem holds good, 'because in 
this case also the resistances overcome vary directly as the 
weights. (See Art. 259.) 

Examples— LI X. 

1. Find the work expended in digging a hole 16 feet deep, the area ol 
section being 5 sq. feet, if the weight of a cubic foot of earth b€f 75 11^* 

2. Find the work expended in raising the materials for building a 
column 120 feet high and 15 feet square, if a cubic foot of the materials 
weigh 140 lbs. 

3. A shaft whose diameter is 14 feet is sunk through 600 feet of 
chalk ; find the work done in raising the materials, the mass of a cubic 
foot of chalk being 145 lbs. 

4. In what time would an engine of 20 h.p. empty a shaft filled with 
water, the depth being 400 feet, and the diameter of the shaft 7 feet ? 

5. A railway is 120 miles long; every year 3000 tons of rails are 
distributed equally along the line. How much work is expended in 
transporting the metal from a store at one end ? 

6 . How many journeys of 120 miles, performed by an engine of 40 
tons, will the work expended in Ex. ^present, the resistance amount¬ 
ing to 10 lbs. weight per ton ? 

7. At what mte can an engine of 30 h.p. draw a train of 50 tons up 
an inclined plane rising 1 in 280, the resistance amounting to 7 lbs. 
weight per ton ? 
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8 . A horse drawing a wagon at the rate of 2 miles per hour exerts 
a traction of 154 lbs. weight; find the work done per minute. 

g. A train is kept going on a level railroad at the uniform speed of 
45 miles an hour, the resistances amounting to the weight of tons. 
What power is the engine developing? 

10. A rope, whose mass is 3 lbs. per fathom and whose length is 120 
feet, hangs fweely over the edge of a cliff. What work is done in haul¬ 
ing the rope to the top of the cliff? 

11. A cable, consisting of 1000 links, each 6 inches long and weigh¬ 
ing 4 lbs., hangs vertically from a viaduct ; find the work done in 
raising the cable to the roadway. 

12 . The curtain of a stage is 30 feet long, 20 feet high, and weighs 
I lb. per square foot; find the work done in gathering it to the level 

^ of its upper edge. 

13. Five engines, whose combined h.p. is 1310, pump water from a 
depth of 73 fathoms; find the number of gallons raised per hour. 

JVo^e .—A gallon of water = lo lbs. 

14. Twenty men, by means of a treadmill, pump water to a height of 
40 feet. In what time will they raise 10,000 gallons, supposing that 
one-third of the work is useless through friction, and that each man 
yields 3^00 units of work per minute ? 

IS A coal-pit 1200 feet deep is flooded by a feeder discharging 
900 gallons per minute at the bottom ; if the united pumping power 
of the engines be 400 h.p., but the engines are in such bad condi¬ 
tion that only 60 per cent, of their nominal H.P. is useful, what will 
be the result of the work ? 

16. An engine of 10 h.p., working 10 hours a day, supplies 2500 
houses with water, which it raises to a mean level of 50 feet; required 
the average supply to each house. (A gallon of water = 10 lbs.) 

309. When strict accuracy is necessary, as in estimating 

the Work done by an electric current, Work must be 
measured in terms of the Absolute or Kinetic Unit ot 
Work. (Sff Art. 302.) ^ 

310. Def. The Absolute unit of Wo jk is the work done 
by the Kinetic unit offeree exerted through the unit of space. 
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The British Absolute Unit of Work is therefore the work 
done by a Poundal exerted through a foot. 

This unit of work is called a ‘ Foot-poundaV 

In the C.G.S. system, the Absolute Unit of Work is the 
work done by a Dyne exerted through a centimetre. 

This Unit of Work is called an ^ Erg.' 

311. If a force of 1 ^' poundals be exerted through a 
distance of s feet, then— 

The number of Absolute Units of work expended 

=-Fs footpotindals. 

Note. —If the force be expressed in Dynes, and the distance in 
centimetres, then the work done = Fs ergs. 

Example vii. —Find in absolute units^the work done in raising a 
mass of 10 lbs. through a height of 20 feet at Greenwich, where 
^=32-191. 

Work done=/^V= 10 x 32*191 x 20 
= 6438*2 ft.-poundals. 

If the mass were raised in the island of Trinidad, where ^=32*091, 
the work expended would be 6418*2 foot-poundals. 

312. Def. —Energy is the capacity to do work. A 
moving body must have a power to overcome resistance 
through some space, therefore a moving body has the 
capacity of doing work, and therefore possesses Energy. 

313. Let a body whose mass is w, having started with a 
velocity «, be acted on by a force F, and having descriued a space 
Sj let its velocity be v ; to find an expression for the work done. 

We know by Art. 63 that v’^—u^'^2a.s\ 

. \ mv^=mu^’^2 mtis; ^ 
butma=F. (Art. 124, 128.) 

.*. ^mv^=imu^d=Fs; .*. Fs=:hQmv^—^mu^)., 

Now Fs denotes the work done by the force acting on 
the body while the^body describes the space s. If we call the 
quantity imv^ (i.e. half the mass multiplied by the square of 
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the velocity) by the name Kinetic Energy, we may draw the 
following conclusions from the equation now established— 

(t) If Fact in the direction of the motion of the body, we 
must take the positive sign; 

Work done=. 

tlierefore A^ork done is* measured by the increase of the 
Kinetic Energy of the body. 

We infer, therefore, that the Kinetic Energy developed 
is the proper measure of the work done by any force which 
is wholly exi)ended in producing motion. 

(2) If F act in the direction opposite to that of the motion 
of the body,*xh^n we must take the negative sign; 

.*. Work donc=^hmu^—^mv^. 

The force in this case, instead of doing work on the 
body, acts as a resistance* which the body in its motion 
overcomes. Therefore the Work done has been done at the 
expense of the Kinetic Energy which has been transformed. 

A moving body can do work in overcoming resistance, 
and the Work done is measured by the decrease of the 
Kinetic Energy. 

(3) If ihe body start from rest, then t£=o; 

Work done = J/w®, 

i.e. Work done is measured by the Kinetic Energy developed. 

(4) If fhe body is brought to rest, then v—o\ 

Work done=Jwa®, 

i.e. the Work done is measured by the Kinetic Energy 
which the body had when the resistance began to act. 

We may see now the reason why the quantity \mv^ is 
appropriately called the K^etic Energy* of the body. 

The Energy of a body is its capacity or power of doing 


* The term Energy, to denote in a precise sense the quantity of Work 
which a system can do, was introduced by Dr. Youngs 
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work. This capacity may be due to several causes, such as 
the body’s motion, position, heat, electrical state, and so on. 

The Kinetic Energy of a moving body is the power it 
has of doing work in virtue of its motion. This power of 
doing work is exactly measured, at any instant by 
where Zf is the velocity at that instaht 

Therefore, if the Kinetic Energy of a body be denoted 
by £, we can say that 

314. When a body is at rest at a height above the ground 
it has a power of doing work owing to the force of the 
earth’s pull on it, and we infer from our definition of Energy 
that it has energy of some sort. Now Energy due to a 
body’s position, relative to the earth or otherwise, has been 
variously termed ^ Possible Energy,’ ‘ Energy of Position,’ 
‘Energy in Store,’ and finally ‘Potential Energy’ by 
Professor Rankine. This last is the term in most familiar use. 

315. The work expended in raising a mass of m lbs. to a 
height of s ieeX^mgs. foot-poundals. (Art. 311.) 

Now if the mass be let fall from the height s, and its 
velocity on reaching the ground be zf, the Work done by 
gravity on the body will be measured by the Kineric Energy 
acquired by the body, /.e. by foot-poundals. [Art 
313(3).] Nowz^^2gs; 

Work done by gravityx 2gs=mgs foot-poundals. 

So that the body by its fall acquires suflftcient energy to 
reproduce the work expended in raising it to the height from 
which it fell. 

316. Thus none of the work expended in raising a body 
to any height is lost, but is all stored up in the body. Ii 
the body be let fall, it gradually loses its Potential Energy 
and acquires Kinetic Energy, until on returning to the 
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ground, having parted with all its Potential Energy, it is in 
possession once more of an equivalent amount of Kinetic 
Energy. 

A numerical example may make this somewhat clearer. 

If a mass of 10 lbs. be raised to a height of 144 feet at a 
place whele^=32*2, tife work expended= 10 x 32*2 x 144 
= 46368 foot-poundals. 

To show that this amount of work is stored up in the 
body in its new position— 

If let fall, it will strike the ground with a 
Velocity= \/64’4 x 144 f.-s. 
ifs K.,E. = J X 10 X 64 4 X 144=46368 foot-poundals. 

Thus the K. E. gained is equal to the P. E. lost. 

* And it may be easily shown that, at any point of the 
body’s ascent or descent, fhe sum of the K. E. and P. E. 
is 46368 foot-poundals. 

* 

317. The following are instances of bodies possessing Potential 
Energy'. —A stone resting 01^a wall, or imbedded in a vertical cUff— 
A bent crossbow—A bent spring—Compressed air—The weights of a 
clock when wound. 

The following are cases of bodies possessing Kinetic Energy ; —A 
projectile when fired—Air in motion—Water in motion—The Earth 
moving through space. 

The following may be cited as Stores of Energy :—A head of water 

_The tide^ on a coast—An electric battery—Food—Coal and wood 

used as fuel—A charge of gunpowder. 

318. Let us next consider the case where, apparently, 
Kinetic Energy is lost and no, equivalent is obtained ; for 
instance, when a ball falls dead on a hard surface. We 
may ask what has become^f the Energy, because seemingly 
no work has been done.' Recent advances in physical 
science enable us to answer that the Kinetic Energy has 
been transformed into another kind of*Energy, which we 
name Heat. 
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319 - Dr. Joule’s experiments have established the ex¬ 
tremely important fact that the amount of heat capable of 
raising the temperature of a pound of water from 6o' to 
6i“ F. corresponds to 772-43 foot-pounds of work. 

In other words, if 772-43 lbs. be allowed to fall through 
a foot, and the work done in ‘the descent be exclu¬ 
sively used in imparting heat to a pound of water l)y a 
rotating paddle, or otherwise, the result wull be that the 
temperature of that amount of water will be raised from 60" 
to 61'* F. 

The Heat of a body is explained as being the vibratory 
motion of its molecules through very small si)ace;s. ‘ 

320. The above is a case of the Transformation of 
Energy. 

The following additional illustrations may be given :— 

1. When a hammer strikes an anvil, Us encigy is changed into Heat. 

2. When a train has the steam shut off, and the brakes bring the 
train to rest on a level railroad, the whole of the K. E. has been 
changed into Heat. 

3. If the train had gone a certain distance up a slope before tht 
brakes stopped it, the K. E. would be changed partly into Potential 
Energy and partly into Heat. 

321. The case of a body being raised and thus becoming 
possessed of Potential Energy, and falling and thus acquir¬ 
ing its original Kinetic Energy (Arts. 315, 316), is a simple 
case of an extremely important modern generalisation known 
as the Conservation of Energy. 

This may be stated as follows :— 

‘ The total Energy of any systk;m is a quantity which can 
neither be increased nor diminished by any action between 
the parts of that system, though it may be transformed into 
any of the forms of which Energy is susceptible.’ 
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322. Dr. Joule proved the law according to which Work may be 
changed into Heat. Sir W. Thomson and others have given attention 
to the law by which Heat may be changed back again into Work. But 
there is a most important difference between these laws. While all 
the Work expended can be transformed into Heat, by no method can 
all the Heat be changed back again into Work. 

If a hamm«r strike a nail, we cannot recover the heat evolved by the 
blow. 

Now no machine can be made to move without friction ; and from 
this follows the impo'^sihihly of ever constructing a piece of mechanism 
which will go for ever : in other words, perpetual motion is a thing 
impossible. Tlie Kinetic Energy of any machine left to itself will 
eventually be tiansformed into the Energy of Heat. 

323. * Let Jlhis consideration be also applied to the system of which 
the sun is the source of energy. The sun’s rays have given us vast 
stores of energy in various forms, such as Fuel, Tides, animal and 
vegetable Food, and so on. From the sun’s energy in the past and in 
the present are thus derived the Activities of our earth. The energy 
given out by the sun is estimated at 500 11. p. from every square yard of 
its surface. If the sun continue to give out more heat than it receives, 
it must become cooler in process of time. If the high temperature be 
due to the shrinking of its mass, there must come a time when the 
universe will become an equally heated mass, and, of course, not then 
adapted for the production of Work, since such depends on the dif¬ 
ference of temperature. 

The student is advised to read the late Professor B. Stewart’s Con- 
servation of Energy. 

Example viii. —Find the energy of a body whose mass is 10 lbs., 
and moving viith a velocity of 30 f.-s. 

E=\fnv^=\ X lo X 30-= 4500 foot-poundals. 

Example ix. —A projectile travelling at the rate of 700 f.-s. pene 
trates to the depth of 2 inches ; find^ the velocity necessary to pene 
trate 3 inches. 

Let F be the resistance offered to the penetration. 

Then — 

In the first case, = ( 7 oo)®- 

In the second, tV= > 

• ^ - 3 . 

* (700)“ 2 * 

From this equation, w = 857*4 f.-s. 

U 
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The following Examples will show how the * Principle of Work ’ may 
be applied to solve many questions:— 

Example x.—A mass of 8 lbs. is rolled on grass with a velocity of 
12 f.-s. If the resistance be ^th of the weight, how far will the body 
move? 

Fs = \mv ^; 

^xS^xj—ix8xi2*; 

. *, s=22\ feet. 


Example xi.—The last carriage of a train gets loose while the 
train is running at the rate of 30 miles an hour up an incline of i in 150. 
If the resistance from friction amount to of the weight of the 
carriage, how far will the carriage ascend the slope? 

Let w = mass of the carriage; 

.-. w- = weight „ 
and 44 f. -.s. = velocity ,, 

Then Fs = htnf^\ 


• ’• + w^sinf^ X ; 

••• 


From this equation, ^=3025 feet. 


Example xii.—Through what space must a force equal to ^ lb. 
weight act on a mass of 48 lbs. to increase its velocity from 24 f.-s. to 
36 f.-s. ? 

Fs = 

• *■ X 48 X 36®— i X 48 X 24®; 

From this equation, ^=io8o feet. 


Examples—LX. 

1. What is the energy of a mass of 10 lbs. moving with a velocity of 
10 f. -s. ? 

2. What energy does a mass of 300 lbs. possess if its velocity be 60 
f..s.? 

3. Express in foot-pounds the energy stored up in a mass of 30 lbs. 
resting on the edge of a cliff 140 feet high. 

' 4. By how much'is the energy of a hundredweight of matter increased 
when raised vertically through 10 feet ? 
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5. Find the increase of energy when 56 lbs. are raised along a smooth 
plane 300 feet long and inclined at 30“ to the horizon. 

6. A projectile whose mass is 64 lbs. leaves a gun with a muzzle 
velocity of 1200 f.-s.; what work is stored up in it at that instant? 

7. The mass of a cutter is 2^ tons ; she carries 13 men weighing on 

an average lo^ stones; find her energy when moving with a speed of 
4 miles an hcfur. * 

8. A mass of 6 lbs. falls freely from rest; by how much is its kinetic 
energy increased between the 3d and the 8th seconds ? 

9. Find the work done by its weight on a mass of 8 lbs. falling from 
rest at a lieight of lO feel. 

10. A mass of 10 lbs. falls for 6 seconds ; what work has been done 
on it by its weight ? 

11. Tiwo masses of 10 lbs. and 6 lbs. respectively are connected by 
a light string bver a smooth peg ; what work is done by gravity on the 
system in 4 seconds ? 

12 . Two masses of 3 lbs. and 2 lbs. respectively are connected by a 
light string over a smooth peg; find the work done on the system by 
gravity in 5 seconds. 

13. In Ex. II, what work can the 10 lbs. do after motion has lasted 
for 8 seconds? 

14. What work (in foot-pounds) is stored in a tank 100 feet long, 
50 feet wide, and 8 feet deep when full, the base being raised 18 feet 
from the ground ? (A cubic foot of water=62J lbs.) 

15. In pile-driving 40 men raise a hammer 15 times in an hour, its 
mass being 12 cwt., and the height to which it is raised is no feet; find 
the work done by each man in a minute. 

MltSCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES-LXI. 

1. A body whose mass is 25 lbs., moving with a velocity of 30 f.-s., 

meets a constant resistance equal to the weight of 4 lbs.; how far will 
the body move ? • 

2. A hall lies on the deck of a ship, and is observed to roll back¬ 
wards 25 inches ; if the friction between the ball and the deck be iV 
of the weight of the ball, find h^w much the velocity of the ship has 
changed. 

3. If two bodies, moving with the same velocity, possess between 
them X units of work, show that if their masses oe m and the 

• • fPtX 

number of units of work accumulated in m is-• 

m + m^ 
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4. When a particle slides down a smooth inclined plane, show that 
it loses none of its energy. 

5. If a projectile of mass 64. lbs., and moving with a velocity of 1200 
f.-s., penetrate 4 inches into a target, find the resistance. 

6. A body slides down a plane whose height is 15 feet, and length 
25 feet; how far will it slide along a horizontal plane at the foot, if the 
coefficient of friction for both surfaces be and no velocity be lost on 
passing from the slope to the level? 

7. The mean pressure in a steam cylinder is 30 lbs. weight per square 
inch, the area of the piston is 1000 square inches, the stroke is 3 feet, 
and 45 double strokes are made per minute; find the H.p. of the 
engine. 

8. A body runs from rest down an incline of i in 100 for one mile ; 
how far will it be carried along the level at the foot of the incline, sup¬ 
posing the resistance to be 8 lbs. weight per ton for both surfaces. 

9. Establish the equation for the motion of a falling 

body, and express it in the language of the Science of Energy. 

ZO. A ball of 10 lbs. is dropped from a height of 289-8 feet, but, 
after falling half-way, it explodes, dividing into two equal parts, one of 
which is reduced to rest by the explosion ; find the subsequent motion 
of each part, and determine the Kinetic Energy developed by the 
explosion. {jS'=32'2,) 

11. Define the done by a machine. In what units is it 

measured ? 

12. Show that the work done in drawing a load up a rough inclined 
plane is equal to that done in drawing it along the horizontal base, 
supposed to be equally rough, and then raising it vertically up the 
height. 

13. Define the terms work^ ^nergy^ horse-power. 

14. If one yard, one minute, and one ton be the units of length, 
time, and mass respectively, express the unit of work in foot-pounds. 
Find also in the given units the Kinetic Energy possessed by a mass of 
I cwt., moving with a velocity of 10 f.-s. 

15. Prove that if M be the mass l^f a gun and its carriage, and m 
the mass of the shot, the Energy of recoil: Energy of the shot \\m\M. 

16. A 700 lbs. shot issues with a velocity of 1600 £-s. from a 35«ton 
gun; find (i) the ehergy of translation of the shot; (2) the energy of 
the gun’s recoil* 
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17. The resistance to the motion of a train on the level is 12 lbs. 
weight for every ton, and it is found that the maximum speed of a train 
of 100 tons with a given engine is 50 miles an hour. Trucks whose 
mass is 20 tons are added to the train; show that the greatest speed 
then obtainable up an incline of i in 150 is a little greater than i8i miles 
an hour, the friction remaining the same. 

18. Define Kinetic Energy, and explain what is meant by Potential 
Energy. 

19. What is meant by an ‘ Erg ’ ? 

Having given that a foot is 30*4797 centimetres, and that a pound is 
453*59 grammes, express an ‘ erg ’ in British units. 

20. If a body be acquiring Kinetic Energy, and not losing any other 
kind of energy, what inference may be drawn ? 

21 . The I^inetic Energy of a raindrop in increased fourfold, while its 
momentum has increased threefold; in what ratios have its velocity 
and its mass increased ? 

22. How many cubic feet of water will an engine of 100 h.p. raise 
in one hour from a depth of 150 feet, if the efficient work be half the 
work applied, the mass of a cubic foot of water being 62*5 pounds ? 

23. Apply the principle of Transformation of Energy to solve the 
following problem ; A train is moving on a horizontal railway at the 
rfite of 30 miles an hour; if the steam be suddenly turned off, how far 
will it run before it stops, the resistances being taken as equal to the 
weight of 15 lbs. per ton? 

24. Find the work done, in foot-tons, in order to propel a 256 lbs. 
shot with a uniform velocity of 1400 f. -s. 

25. Suppose that the shot in the last example loses 140 f.-s. in 
pas.sing through the air, find the eneigy of the blow in foot-tons on 
reaching the target. 

26. If the target, in this case, slop the shot in the space of 7 inches, 
find the mean resistance of the target! 

27.. What work is done *by a winding engine which raises a cage, 
whose mass is 3 tons, from a pit ^00 yards deep, and causes it to have 
a velocity of 24 f. -s. at the top ? 

28. A body whose mass is 56 lbs. is projected with a velocity of 
40 f.-s. along a rough horizontal surface; how farVill it move against 
a resistance of | of its own weight ? 
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29. A train whose mass is 100 tons is moving witli a speed of 
45 miles an hour; if the steam be now shut off, and the force of the 
brakes and the friction be a resistance of 30 lbs. weight per ton, how 
far will the train move on the level ? 

30. A mass of 112 lbs. is moved 60 feet along a rough level plane; 
if the resistance be ^ weight of the body, find the work done against 
that resistance. 

31 - An engine draws a train of 90 tons up a smooth slope of i in 
270 at a uniform speed of 30 miles an hour; at what rate is the engine 
working ? 

32. A train of 120 tons, while going a mile, increases its speed 
uniformly, and has then a velocity of 30 miles an hour ; if the friction 
and the air offered a steady resistance of 15 lbs. weight per ton, find 
the H. P. of the engine. 

33- A train is running with a speed of 45 miles an hour; how far 
will it move (i) going up a slope of i in 100, (2) going down the slope, 
if the brake-power be 60 lbs. weight per ton, and the steam be shut off ? 

34 - An engine moves, from rest, a train of 60 tons a distance of 400 
yards on a level against a resistance of f ton weight, and gets up a 
velocity of 15 miles per hour ; find the work done by the engine. 

35. An engine moves, from rest, a train of 80 tons half a mile up a 
slope rising l in 240 against a resistance from friction of tons weight, 
and has then a velocity of 15 miles an hour; find the work done by 
the engine. 

36- A train is travelling with a speed of 30 miles an hour. If the 
steam be shut off and a brake-power of ^ Jxt weight of the train be applied, 
how far will the train move, the coefficient of kinetic friction being I ? 

37- A train, whose mass is 90 tons, comes to the foot of a slope 
rising i in 160, and begins to move up with a velocity of 30 miles an 
hour. The resistance from friction is 7 lbs. weight per ton. The slope 
is 2 miles long. At the top the velocity is 20 miles per hour. Find 
(i) how many units of work have been expended by the engine; (2) 
how far the same work would have taken the train with uniform 
velocity on a level. 

38. The diameter of a piston is inches, the pressure of steam is 
21 lbs. weight per square inch, the length of stroke 5 feet, and the 
number of double strokes is z8 per minute. It is found to raise 40 
cubic feet of water^per minute from a depth of 200 fathoms. What is 
its efficiency ? 
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39. The energy of a charge of powder being 2050 million foot- 
poundals, find the velocity of a projectile of 1600 lbs. when fired, sup¬ 
posing that ^ per cent, of the energy is transformed into heat and 
light. 

40. A mass of m lbs. falls a feet, and drives a pile whose mass is 

2 tn lbs. a distance x feet; find the resistance, there being no recoil. 

• • 

41. A steam hammer of 10 tons is driven by a pressure of 30 lbs. 
weight per square inch acting on an area of 800 square inches. If the 
hammer descend 8 feet and compress a body 6 inches, what steady 
pressure has it exerted during the compression ? 

42. An engine running at 45 miles per hour comes to a water trough, 
and scoops up 800 gallons of water, which are raised to an average 
height of 8J feet. Neglecting all loss of energy by impact and friction, 
show ftiat the work done is 610500 ft.-lbs. (l gallon of water = 
10 lbs.) 

43. If I lb. of gunpowder can give out 90 ft. -tons of energy, when 
fired in the bore of a gun, prove that the velocity which will be 
imparted to a projectile of mass 100 lbs. by a charge of 20 lbs. will be 
1608 f.-s. nearly. 

44. A projectile of mass m lbs. is fired with a velocity of v f.-s. into 
the block of a ballistic pendulum of mass M lbs. Show that the 
energy of its motion degraded into heat during the impact is 

_M«^ ft.-lbs. 

2(J/+ 

45. A battle-ship on her forced draught trials made i8| knots, the 
engines indicating 12900 II. P. Supposing that all the power is used 
in the propulsion, show that the resistance at this speed is nearly 100 
tons w’eight? (See Art. 13.) 

46. If an engine of x II. P. working at full power is drawing on the 
level a train of M tons at a s})eed of y f. -s. against a resistance of R lbs. 
weight per ton, prove that the acceleration^ a, at that instant can be 

found from the equation 

X X 550 g— {M.Rg-V 2240 Ma)-y. 

47. If in No. 46. j«:=i6o,^ 1/=I20, i?=io, ^=36^, prove that 
a=l f.-s.-s. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PENDULUM. 

324. ^ a body fall down a series of inclined planes^ its 
velocity at tJu bottom is equal to the velocity due to the entire 
vertical height^ provided that it loses no velocity in passing 
from any plane to the next plane in the iertes. 



By Article 73, the Velocity at i> = Velocity due to the height 

of the plane AB. 

The Velocity at C= Velocity due to the height of the 

plane £C. 

The Velocity at Velocity due to the height 
of the plane BD 
=Velocity due to BG, 

8X2 

* 


(q.£.D.) 
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325. To find the Velocity acquired in falling down the arc 
of a circle. 

The arc of a circle may be considered as made up 
> of an infinite number of small in- 

Q dined planes. 

• By Article 324, the- velocity 
acquired in falling from A \.o X-=- 
velocity due to the vertical height 
EF. 

Let velocity at X=Vy 

Then, v^=2g.EF, .(i.) 

Let = chord of the arc BA ; 
jif=chord of BX; and r= radius of the circle. 

By Euclid vi. 8, I)B.BE=BA^; and DB.BF^BX^. 

2 r.BE^d^ j 2r.BF=x^. 

BE= — -, BF=-. 

2r 2r 

Now EF=^EB—FB, 

• •• EF=--—. 


Substituting in Equation (i) we have— 



And this is the velocity acquired in falling down the 
arc AX* 

• 

326. A body suspended from a fixed point by a fine 
string or wire, and oscillatipg in a vertical plane, is called a 

Simple Pendulum. 

The time of swinging from its highest point on one side 
of the vertical line through the point of suspension to its 
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highest point on the other side is called the Time of 
oscillation. 

The time of oscillation is also called a beat^ or the time 
of vibration. 

By some writers the whole interval between a body leaving the 
highest point and coming back to it again, is called the Time of oscilla¬ 
tion. 


To find the Time of Oscillation of a Simple Pendulum. 


327. Let a particle be suspended from a point by a 
string GB without weight, tQ 

and let it describe a small I 

arc AA-^ such that its length 
does not sensibly differ from 
that of its chord. 

With the lowest point 
of the arc, as centre, and 
radius=describe a semi¬ 
circle OCO-^ cutting the tan¬ 
gent at B in the points O 
and Oi. 

The velocity of the particle 
at A is zero. 

Using notation of Art.32S, 
the velocity of the particle at 

any point ^ 



Make BP=BX, From P draw the vertical line PP>t 
cutting the semicircle i’n D. Join BD, 

Now P will describe OBO^ as X describes ABAf 

Velocity of /^—Velocity of X. 
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The Horizontal Velocity of the point Z>=Velocity of P 
Velocity of Velocity of sec PDB 
BD 




a 


PB-\J r'^ -' '' 

p which is constant. 

Therefore X describes the arc ABA^ as Z> describes the 

semicircle with the uniform velocity 

328. To find tune of describing OCO^, 

We know that s=vt) 

f • 

g’ 

Time of describing ABAx=-‘^^ 

If we denote the length of the pendulum by /, and the 
time of oscillation by /, we have 


'=V 1 ■ 


It will be noticed that the time of oscillation depends 
only on the length of the pendulum, and the acceleration due 
to gravity ^at the place. 

If a pendulum of known length (/ feet) be made to oscil¬ 
late some hundreds of times at any place, and the whole 
time of doing so (in seconds)* be noted, we can find the 
value of a single oscillation, i.e. the value of /, very accu¬ 
rately. Hence the local ^^alue of g can be found by this 
equation. 

329. When the arc is small the length of the arc does 
not appear in the formula; we infer, therefore, that for small 
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arcs the time of oscillation is independent of the length of 
the arc. From this property the oscillations are said to be 
isochronous. 

It will be also noticed that if the pendulum be shortened 
or the value of g be increased, the time of oscillation is 
diminished. 


Example i.—Find the time of oscillation of a pendulum 48 inches 
long at a place, where ^=32-139. 


/=3-i4i 




48 


32-139 X 12 
From which equation, /=i-io8 seconds. 

Example ti.—If the time of oscillation of a pendulum 25 inches 
long at Paris be -799 sec., find the value of^at Paris. 


•799 = 3’'4i 




25 

•X 12’ 

From which equati^tn, ^=32-18. 


330. To find the length of a Seconds Pendulum at a place 
where the acceleration due to gravity is g. 


By Article 328, /= 



Let /= 1 second ; 




Example i.—Find the length of a seconds pendulum at a place, 
whereas 32* 19. 

Let length=Ij inches. 

* Using the Formula just established. 

, 32-18x12 

* “ (S-HO® ‘ 

From which equation, /s:39-i3 inches. 


I 
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331. To find the number of oscillations gained or lost at 
any place in a given time when the length of the Pendulum is 
slightly altered. 


Let a pendulum of length / make n be&tsjn 2 ^ seconds. 

jt l-\-a „ n-y ff ,, 


>» 


• . •. T T 

I'hen, Times of Oscillation=— and — respectively. 

n Uy 

By Article 328, 

n M g Hy M g 

" n y l-ita’ 

• . /“ 

*— =*“\/ /T- > 
n y l-{-a 

but - other terms which may be neglected 

\ I) 2I 

n—n, . a 

’=1-1+-; 


n 


n~-ni= 


na 

W 


and («—Wi) is the number of beats gained or lost in the 
time T by shortening or lengthening the pendulum. 


Example i.—The pendulum which beats seconds at Greenwich is 
39*139 inches long. If its length be shortened by two turns of a screw 
which makes 32 turns in an inch, how much will the pendulum gain in 

a week? • 

Here, «=7 x 86,400 seconds 


7 X 86,400 

Then, - - -iff, 

2x39139 , 

From which equation, («—«i)=483 beats gained. 
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Example ii.—A pendulum supposed to beat seconds at Greenwich 
loses 20 seconds a day ; find the error in its length. 

Here, « —«i = 2o; «=86,40o; /=39-i39; 

. 39139x20 

. . a ---. 

n 86,400 

From uhich equation, a=-oi8l. 

Therefore the pendulum is too long by 0181 inch. 


332. To find the number of oscillaiions gained or lost in a 
given time when the instrument is takcfi from one place to 
another. 


Let g and g^ 
two places. 

As in At tide 


be the accelerations due to gravity at the 




. {n—7tP)_g—g^ . 

*-IT?-1 ' 


but, « + «i = 2//, nearly. 
. 2n{n-n^)_g-g^ . 

. . - - - y 


n 


_ 

n 1 -, 


2 .^’' 


and («—«i) is the number of oscillations gained or lost. 

From this result may be deduced the solution of the 
converse problem, viz.:— 


333. To compare the acceleration due to gravity at tivo 
places by observing, the number of oscillations at the places in 
a given time. 
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Example i.—A pendulum beating seconds at Greenwich, where 
^^=32-19, is carried to the Equator, where ^=32-09; how much does 
it lose in a day? 

Here, « = 86,400; ^=3219; ^1=3209; 

_ 86,400(32-19-32-09) 

^ 2 X32-I9 

^rom which equation, »“«i= 134 seconds. 

Example ii.—A pendulum beat 85,945 times at Greenwich in a 
mean solar day, and when taken to Paris it was found to beat 85,933 
times; if^=32 19 at Greenwich, find its value at Paris. 

Here, « — «i= 12 ; 

• 85.94 5 (.r-.gi) 

2 X 3219 

From which equation, g—gi = -00899» 

.."-j = 32-19--0089 
= 32-181 at Paris. 

334 - To Jind the Height of a Mountain by observing the 
number of oscillations lost in a given time. 

Note. —The acceleration at any point due to gravity 
varies inversely as the square of the distance from the centre 
of the earth when the point is outside the earth. 

Let a pendulum whose length is / beat n times at the sea- 
level in T seconds, and times at the top of a mountain 
in the same time. 

Let acceleration at the sea-level; 

Let^^,= „ „ summit; 

Let //= height of mountain in miles. 
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Example. —A pendulum beating seconds at the foot of a mountain 
is found to lose 5 ^ seconds a day when taken to the top. Find the 
height of the mountain, on the assumption that the eaith is a sphere 
whose radius=4000 miles. 

, _40oox 50 
*” 86,400 

From which equation, =52-31 miles. 


Examples— LX 11 . 


1. Find the length of a seconds pendulum in Spitzbergen, where 
^=32-2528. 

2. Find the length of a seconds pendulum at Stockholm, where 
^=32-212. 

3. Find the length of a pendulum which beats seconds in the Island 
of Ascension, where g~ 32-095. 

4. If a pendulum oscillate once in two seconds in London, where 
^=32-19, find its length. 

5. Find the length of a pendulum which beats half-seconds at 
Greenwich. (^=32-19.) 

6 . A clock loses two minutes in a day ; how many turns must be 
made on a screw to correct the error, if there be 50 turns in an inch ? 

7. A seconds pendulum at Greenwich is 39-139 inches long; if a 
clock gain 58 seconds in a day, how much is the pendulum out ? 

8 . The length of the seconds pendulum at the Equator is 39*014 
inches; find the local acceleration caused by gravity. 

9. If the length of the seconds pendulum at Greenwich be 39*139, 
find the length of a pendulum the time of oscillation of which is 2 
seaonds. 

10. Find the number of seconds lost by a cl<^k in a day at the 

bottom of a mine 2400 feet deep. ^ 

11. A pendulum which beats seconds at Greenwich gains 16 beats 
in a day at a place A; find the value of g at Af the value of g at 
Greenwich being 32*19. 

12. Find the length of a pendulum wnich at Greenwich beats 3720 
in every hour. (g= 32-19.) 

13. A clock loses four minutes a day ; how much is the pendulum 
out? 
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14. A clock gains minutes a day ; find the error in the length of 
its pendulum. 

15 - If the length of a pendulum which beats seconds in Mauritius be 
39-0468 inches, find the local value of^. 

16. A clock loses five seconds in a day; how much must its 
pendulum be shortened, if its length be 39*139 inches? 

17. What ts the length of a pendulum which beats 240 times a 
minute at Greenwich ? (f = 32* 19.) 

18. Suppose that a pendulum, which at the Equator beats seconds, 
would, if carried to the Pole, gain five minutes a day; compare the 
values of.4*^ at the two places. 

19. If / be the length of a seconds pendulum at a place, and 4 the 
length of a pendulum which boats once in n seconds at the same place, 
prove thjit /i = «‘- 7 . 

20. At a pkice where the length of a seconds pendulum is 39*047 
inches, find the time occupied by 100 beats of a pendulum 11 feet long. 

21. A pendulum gains 36 seconds a day; how high must it be 
raised above the sea-level vn order that it may keep correct time? 
(Radius of earth=4000 miles.) 

22. A seconds pendulum is found to lose 48*6 seconds in a day at 
the summit of a mountain ; find the height of the mountain. 

23. A seconds pendulum ( = 39*139 inches) is lengthened by i 05 
inches; find the time lost in a day. 

24. At what height will a seconds pendulum beat 3588 times in an 
hour, the earth’s radius being taken as 3958 miles? 

25 * Two pendulums whose lengths are / and 4 respectively begin to 
oscillate at the same instant, and after x o.scdlations they beat together 
again ; if 4 the greater, be known, find 4 - 

26. A seconds pendulum at one place when taken to another place 
loses X minute a day. It is m.ade to keep coirect time by shortening 
it by a inches ; find the lengih of the pendulum. 

27. A pendulum 36 feet long made 1662 oscillations in 500 seconds ; 

find the local value of • 

28. A pendulum makes n oscillations at A in the same time that it 
makes oscillations at B. If a string can support a mass ni a.t Af 
what mass can it support at ^ ? ^ 

Example.—Let»=64oj «i = 64i; m=ioo, 

29. Given the length of a seconds pendulum at Greenwich=39* 139 
inches, find the lengih of the pendulum which oscillates nine times in a 
minute at that place. 


X 
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30. Find the length of a pendulum which oscillates as often in a 
minute as there are inches in its length. 

31. Find the length of a pendulum which oscillates three times 
during the time that a particle falls through 81 feet 

335. If a particle describe a circle with uniform velocity^ 
to find the direction and magnitude*of the acceleration. 



Let A BCD ... be a regular polygon of n sides inscribed 
in a circle. 

Let T be the time of describing each of the equal sides 
AB, BCf . . . when the uniform velocity=z>; 

AB=vt. 

Draw XVf XZ to represent in magnitude and direction 
the velocities of the particle at B and C respectively. 

Then YZ will represent the change of velbcity in the 
time T. (Article 32.) 

To find the direction of YZ. 

Let the angle yArZ= 6*=angle between ^Cand produced. 

Now the angle yZA!'=—— —, 

u 22 

And the angle 

.-.the angle YZX=OBC. 
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If XZ be placed on BC, we shall have YZ parallel to BO ; 
Direction of the ‘change of velocity* is towards the 
, centre of the circle. 


To find the magnitude of the acceleration^ 

a be the measure of the acceleration. 

We have seen that VZ represents the change of velocity 
in the time t. 


yZ=aT; 

Now Xy=XZc=v; and n0=27r. (Euc. i. 32, Cor.) 

But ^yZ=XZs'm^0; 

^ mi t 


V 


KZ=2XZsin-; 

n 

Also FZ=aT; 


aT=2WSin— . . 

n 

A R 

Again, — = OB sin \AOB ; 
2 


AB=^2r sin ^ . 


27 r 

n 




ZrTrr 2r sin— .... (2) 

n 

Dividing (i) by (2) we have— 

a 7/ 



a= —. 


Now when the sides of the jJolygon are infinitely small, 
we have the case of a body describing a circle with uniform 
velocity. ^ 

Therefore we infer that when a body describes a circle 
with uniform velocity, the force which compels it to take 
this path is always directed towards the centre of the circle. 
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and produces an acceleration in the same direction whose 
measure is —. (See Art. 46.) 

Hence if the Mass of the Body=w lbs., 

The Measure of the Force=-^ poundals. (fe Art. iii.) 

Example. —A mass of 10 lbs. is*aUached to one end of a string 
14 feet long, the other end being fixed, and is made to describe'the 
circle twice in a second ; find the tension of the string. 

X 1 = 2 X 27 r X 14 ; 

^> = 56 X 176. f.-s. 

7 

r fMV‘ 10 X (176)%, . 

A= = ' ‘ ^ lbs. weight 

r 14x32 

From which equation, F=bg\^ lbs. weiglit. 


Examples—LXIII. 

1. A tramcar whose mass is tons is travelling at the rate of 
5 miles an hour, and goes round a curve whose radius is 220 yards; 
find the outward pressure on the rails. 

2. A carriage whose mass is 4 tons, and moving at the rate of 
20 miles an hour, goes round a curve whose radius is 1100 feet; find 
the outward pressure against the rails. 

3. A carriage moving at the rate of 30 miles an hour goes round a 

curve the radius of which is 1600 feet. A mass of 8 lbs. hangs by a 
string from the roof; what horizontal force will keep the string vertical 
while the train is rounding the curve? ^ 

4. A mass of lo lbs. is fixed at the end of a wire 4 feet long, and 
made to revolve ICX) times a minute in a circle; find the tension of the 
wire. 

5. A point describes the cirt-umference of a circle whose radius is 
16 feet with a velocity of 15 f.-s. ; find the acceleration. 

d The width between the rails is 56J inches; how much is the outer 
rail higher than the inner on a curve t»f 1500 feet radius, when the speed 
on the line is 30 miles an hour? 

7. At what angk (a) must the * way ’ be inclined, so that the pres¬ 
sure of an engine passing along a curve of given radius (r) at a given 
speed may be perpendicular to the ground? 
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8 . A string can just stand a strain of 20 lbs. weight. If a mass of 
5 lbs. be caused to revolve in a horizontal circle at the end of the 
string, 4 feet long, determine the greatest number of revolutions which 
it can make in a minute with safety to the string. 

9. An engine, whose mass is 9 tons, passes round a curve whose 
radius is 600 feet with a speed of 30 miles an hour ; what force towards 
the centre is dxerted by the rails ? 

10. A wet umbrella is caused to rotate 14 times in 33 seconds, the 
handle being vertical. If the diameter of the umbrella is a yard, find 
the direction and magnitude of the force which will keep a drop of 
water (mass 02.) attached to the rim. 

11. How often per minute must a mass of 10 lbs. revolve horizontally 
at the end of a string 15 inches long so that the tension of the string 
may be gqual to the weight of a pound ? 

12 . A mass'of 3 lbs. is caused to describe a horizontal circle at the 
end of a string 4 feet long; if the tension of the string be equal to the 
weight of a pound, how often will the body revolve during the time of 
a body falling through 200 feet from rest ? 

13. A mass of 7 lbs. is caused to revolve in a horizontal plane at 
the end of a string 6 feet long ; if the time of a revolution be i§ seconds, 
find the tension of the string. 

14. A mass of 15 lbs. is suspended by a string from the roof inside 
a railway carriage ; the train at a certain part of its journey is 
travelling with a speed of 30 miles an hour round a curve of radius 
1000 feet; find the tension of the string and its inclination at this time. 

IS A mass of 10 lbs. is caused to rotate in a vertical circle at the 
end of a string 4 feet long ; if the tension of the string vanish at the 
highest point, find the velocity of the stone in the circle, and the 
tension of the string, at the instant the stone passes through the 
lowest point of its path. 

16. A mass of 5 lbs. fastened to a string 6 feet long is caused to 
describe a vertical circle with a uniform velocity of 30 f. -s. Find the 
tension of the string when the body (l^ is at its lowest point; (2) is at 
its highest point; (3) when the string makes an angle of 60° with the 
lower vertical radius. 

17. A man sent into the * ch;|ins * to call the soundings holds the 
' line ’ at a point 20 feet from the * lead,* the mass of which is 14 lbs. 
If the last whirl be described with uniform velocity in 2 seconds, find 
the tension of the ‘ line * at the instants the * lead * passes through its 
highest and lowest positions. 
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18. Distinguish between the true and apparent weights of a body 
resting on the earth’s surface. And find how much faster the earth 
should revolve that a body at the equator may exert no pressure on 
the surface. 

• 

336. If the bob of a pendulum swing in a horizontal 
circle, the arrangement is known as a Conical Pendulum. 

Let the string PA, whose length is 
/, make an angle B with the vertical, 
and suppose the bob to move in a 
circle, whose radius OA is r, with 
uniform velocity v. 

The forces acting on the bob are 
its weight {mg) downwards, , the 
tension {T) of the string, and the 

force (?) directed towards the 

centre which compels it to pursue the circular path. 

Resolving the tension vertically and horizontally, and 
equating the vertical forces, and also the horizontal forces, 
we have— 

Tcos 6 =mg . . . , . . (i) 

and, T’sin .(2) 

From equation 

m r sin B 
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If /sstime of revolution, then vtss27rr=2‘ir/ sin 
. ..._ 4 ’rV*sin’e. 

• . V —- p J 

cos 6 _ g /xi* 

* *sin •0”*47rV* sin*0 


• • - h 

From which equation, /=2ir / - 


cos Q 




Comparing this result with the time of oscillation of a 
simple pendulum, found in Art. 328, we see that a conical 
pendulum revolves in twice the time of oscillation of a 
simple pendulum whose length is the vertical projection 
of the*conical pendulum. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES.-LXIV. 

1. From a train moving at the rate of 30 miles an hour a carriage ia 
slipped at the bottom of an incline, and comes to rest at the top of !t; 
find the height of the plane (leaving friction out of account). 

2. A shot is fired horizontally with a velocity of 900 f.-s.; find its 
velocity at the end of 3 seconds. 

3: A projectile is fired from a gun laid horizontally from the top of 
a fort 60 feet above the water ; in what time iivill it reach, the ground ? 

Why is it not necessary to give the velocity on leaving the gun ? 

4. Two bullets are fired simultaneouOy from the same point in given 
directions; prove their distance apart increases uniformly with the time. 

5. A body is projected at an angle of elevation of 45 with a 
velocity of 3\/2 . ^ from the top of a tower, the height of which is 
how long will it be (1) before it is moving horizontally; {2) before it 
passes the horizontal plane through the point of projection ? At 
what distance from the foot of the tower will it strike the giound? 

6. A shot is fired with a velocity of 1000 f.-s. in a direction in¬ 
clined at 30“ to the horizon; find the greatest height attained, and 
the horizontal range. 

7. Explain the meaning of mass, momenlttm, umt of force, density, 
weight. What weight is taken as the unit of force ? 

8 . Define ‘ force,* and state what is the pioper measure of force. 

What is the kinetic unit of force used in England ? 

9. If the units of space, time, and mass be 88 yards, a minute, and 
a i cwt. of matter re.spectively, find the measure of momentum of a 
train of 60 tons, moving with a velocity of 30 miles an hour, 

10. On what do you rest your belief in the First Law of Motion ? 

11. State the Second Law of Motipn, and apply it to explain the 
path of a projectile in vacuo* 

12 . ABC is a triangle. Find a point 0 within it such that forces, 
completely represented by OA,OB,OC may be in equilibrium. 
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13. Enunciate the Third Law of Motion, explain all the technical 
words made use of. 

14. A bucket is raised from a well in 8 seconds by a mass of 90 lbs. 
connected with it by a string over a pulley ; and in 2\/To seconds by 
a mass of 105 lbs. ; find depth of well, and mass of the bucket. 

IS Two masses w and are connected by a string over a rough 
pulley, and #notion cannot Jtake place until the tension on one side of 
the pulley exceeds that on the other side by a constant quantity 7 \; 
find the acceleration. 

*16. If the weight of a ton be tlie unit of force, and a minute and a 
yard those of time and length, what will be the unit of mass ? 

17. A stone thrown down a rough board inclined at an angle of 30“ 
neither gains nor loses velocity in its descent. What velocity will it 
gain bjjr falling down the board (which is 20 feet long) when it is 
inclined at JWi angle of 60“ ? 

18. Find the Unit of Force, when an a minute^ an ounce are 
the units of space, time, and mass respectively. 

19. A mass of 2 lbs. is drawn up a smooth plane inclined at 30“ to 
the horizon by a force acting along the plane. What is the magnitude 
of the force (in gravitation measure) when, starting from rest at the foot, 
the body reaches the top in the same time as it would take to slide 
freely from the top to the bottom under the influence of gravity alone? 

20 . Three forces P.Q^Ry acting at O, are in equilibrium, and any line 
meets their lines of action in Z, ^/, A^; prove that 

OL'^ OJl/^ 

21. Distinguish between moving and impulsive forces, and state how 
each kind is measured. 

22. A stone A is thrown vertically upwards v\ ith a velocity of 96 f. -s.; 
after 4 secq|ids fiom the projection of A another stone B is let fall from 
the same point. Prove that A will overtake Z> after 4 seconds more. 

23. A body impinges obliquely on a fixed smooth plane; find the 
velocity after impact, the elasticity being imperfect. 

24. Find the velocity and directidh of projection of a ball that it may 
be 64 feet above the ground at a distance of 384 yards, and may strike 
the ground at a distance of 640 yards. 

25. If a constant force Z’ a^t on a body whose weight is IVy the 

velocity generated in one second is jp. g ; find the amount of work 
done by the force in producing this velocity. 
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26. A body of mass 65 is moving with a velocity of 91, the units of 
mass, length, and time being the footl and second respectively; 
express its Momentum and its Kinetic Energy when the units are the 
gramme (=-035 oz.), the centimetre (= -39 in.), and the second. 

27 < A mass of 5 lbs., after falling freely through 64 feet, commences 
to raise a mass of 7 lbs. by a string over a smooth fixed pulley; how 
high will it lift it ? 

28. The triangle right-angled at By has its hypothenuse AC 

vertical, and D is the middle point of BC. If two equal masses start 
from rest at the summit Ay one falling freely down ACy the other sliding 
down ABy prove that their C. G. describes AD with uniform acceleration. 

29. Two masses, m and m-^ hang over a smooth pulley; 

/ \ s 

prove that the acceleration of their C. G. is ( - - ^ 

^ \m+mj 


30. A bird whose mass is ^ Ib., flying with a velocity of 10 i.-s., is 
killed instantaneously by a shot whose mass is -02 oz., and moving with 
a velocity of 400 f.-s. in a direction at right angles to the bird’s; find the 
tangent which the direction of its motion immediately after makes with 
that of its flight. Neglect the fact that the bird’s mass is increased by 
the shot. 

31. A merchant buys a cargo of tea at Shanghai, where,^=32-12, and 
sells it at St. Petersburg, where ,^=32 20, by weight as indicated in 
the two places by the same spring-balance which had been tested by 
standard at Odessa, whereof =32- 16, and found correct for that latitude. 
Selling the same apparent weight that he bought, he still holds what 
his balance calls a ton. Find in standard weight the tonnage of cargo. 

32. If the mass of platinum at the Exchequer Office, which weighs 
1 lb. in London (^=32 19) be the unit of mass, then 

(1) What is the unit of weight in London? 

(2) What, in terms of this weight, is the weight of tke jdatinum 

mass at the Equator (^=32 09)? 

33. What becomes of the energy of a projectile when it strikes a target ? 

34. By what methods may acceleration due to gravity be determined ? 

35 - Three bullets are fired vertically upwards at the end of three 

successive seconds of time, the first with a velocity of 500 f.-s., the next 
with |i velocity of 600, the third with a velocity of u ; determine 11. so 
that all three bullets may pass through** a plane parallel to the horizon 
at the same instant. 

36. A train moving at the rate of 30 miles an hour comes to the foot 
of an incline of 1 in 400. If the steam be turned off. find how far the 
train will ascend the slope, the resistance to the motion due to friction 
and the air being equal to the weight of 12 lbs. per ton. 
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37 * A particle starting from A runs down a smooth plane AB inclined 
at 45** to the horizon. Two seconds before it starts another is pro- 

• ^ 

jected up the plane from B with a velocity and meets the first 

one half of the way from B \o A, Find when they meet. 

38. If three forces be in equilibrium, and the sides of a triangle taken 
in order represent them indirection, they wdll also represent them in 
magnitude; but if five forces be in equilibrium, and the sides of a 
pentagon taken in order represent them in direction, they will not 
necessarily represent them in magnitude. Explain this. 

39. A body placed in a spring balance at a place where ^=32 
appeared to weigh 14 lbs. ; what is its true mass, if the balance was 
made at a place where g— 32-2 ? 

40. ,A uniform beam 9 ft. long rests with one end against a smooth 
vertical wal>, the other on a smooth horizontal plane, and is prevented 
from slipping by a horizontal force applied at that end, equal to 4 of 
the weight of the beam, and by a weight equal to the weight of the beam 
suspended from a certain point of the beam ; find the distance of this 
point from the lower end of the beam if the beam be inclined at an 
angle of 45“ to the horizon. 

41. Several forces in different directions act in one plane on a par¬ 
ticle ; find the conditions for equilibrium, 

42. A plank rests over a cliff having f of its length projecting over 
the edge, to which it lies at right angles. An animal whose weight is 
\ the plank’s crawls along it. When will the equilibrium be disturbed? 

43. ABC is a triangle, one side of which, ACj is divided into four 

equal parts in the points F\ show that if BA^ BD^ BE^ BB\ BC 

represent in magnitude and direction forces acting at the point B^ their 
resultant will be fully represented by $BE. 

44. AB(S is an isosceles triangle, A and B being the equal angles, 
and from C a perpendicular CD is drawn to AB. If <7 be a point in 
CD such that GD—\CDy show that forces fully represented by GA, 
GBf GC will be in equilibrium. , 

45. If three forces act on a rigid body, and are in equilibrium, prove 
that their lines of action are either all parallel or pass through a point. 

46. ABC is a triangle, B an^ C being fixed points, A moves about in 
space ; show that the direction of the resultant of forces represented in 
magnitude and direction by AB and A C passes through a fixed point. 

47. ABCD is a quadrilateral, and forces axe*fully represented by 
AB^ BCy ADy DC\ show that their resultant passes through the 
middle point of BDy and is equal to 2AC* 
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48. Three forces acting on a particle are in equilibrium. One of 
the forces is 120, and the others are in the ratio i :2. Find the 
magnitude of these forces if the angle between their directions be 135". 

49 * Forces which are proportional to cos cos B, 2 cos C act 
along the sides of a triangle in the directions BC^ CA^ BA ; show 
that the direction of their resultant will pass through the intersection 
of the perpendiculars on the sides from the opposite angles.« 

50. A uniform lamina of weight IV in the form of an equilateral 
triangle rests with the base on a smooth inclined plane whose inclina¬ 
tion is 30®, the plane of the triangle being vertical and at right angles 
to the inclined plane; find the force to be applied to the vertex in a 
horizontal direction in order to keep it in equilibrium. 

51. The resultant of two forces is 2l\ the magnitude of one is P, 
and the direction of the other makes an angle of 30® with the direc¬ 
tion of the resultant; find the direction of the former and the magni¬ 
tude of the latter. 

52. A sunk fence is formed of two walls, one vertical, and the other 
inclined at an angle 45" to the vertical; find the position in which a 
plank will rest against the two walls, the surfaces being smooth. 

53 - Two weights /’and 2/’are in equilibrium on a double inclined 

plane, connected by a string passing over a smooth peg vertically over 
the highest point of the plane; the angle at the vertex of the plane is 
90“ ; find the condition that the strings may be equally inclined to the 
Lwo planes. • 

54 - Three equal forces OA^ OB^ OC act at O in the same [ilanc. 
If L be the point of intersection of the perpendiculars from A^ i 5 , C 
on the opposite sides of the triangle ABC^ prove that OL will re¬ 
present the resultant of the forces. 

55 - ABCDEF \5 a regular hexagon insciibed in a circle. Forces 
Pf «/*act on a particle at At in the directions ADt FA respectively; 
find «, in order that their resultant may act along the tangent to the 
circle at At and determine the magnitude of the resultant. 

56. A heavy uniform rod AB (weight = fF), moveable about a 
horizontal axis at A, has fastened to it at .5 a string, which, after 
passing over a small pulley at C in the plane of the rod’s motion, and 
in the same horizontal line as At supports a weight IV. If AB^ACj 
and B be above ACt find the position 01 equilibrium. 

57. AB and CD are any two equal and parallel chords of a given 
circle. jP is a poinf on the circumference between A and B* Show 
that if forces completely represented by PAt PBt PC, PD act at /*, 
their resultant is of constant magnitude. 
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58 . Show how to find the centre of any number of parallel forces 
acting on a rigid body. Apply proposition to define the C. G. of a body. 

59 - Give eiAimples of the three classes of levers. Find the con¬ 
dition for equilibrium, and show in which of the classes Mechanical 
Advantage is lost or gained. 

60. A heavy uniform board in the form of an isosceles triangle, each 
of whose equal sides is th^ee times the base, is suspended from one 
extremity of the base. What weight must be suspended from the other 
extremity of the 1)ase in order that the sides through the point of sus¬ 
pension may be equally inclined to the horizon ? 

61. Prove that when an inclined plane is rough the mechanical 
, advantage in <lragging a body up by a force parallel to the plane is not 

the same as that in letting it down. 

62. ^ ball w'hose mass is 6 lbs., resting on a smooth table, is connected 
by a string fo feet long with a mass of 2 lbs. just over the edge at a 
height of 4 feet; in what time will the 6 lbs. reach the ground, at what 
distance from the other body, and with what momentum ? 

Two weights, P and Q, are suspended by fine silk threads from the 
extremities of the base of a lamina in the form of an isosceles triangle 
ABCf whose w'eight is PV, and which is free to move about a horizontal 
axis through the vertex A ; find the inclination of the base to the 
horizon, h being the altitude of the triangle, and 2a the length of its base. 

63. A body is kept at rest by the forces P, Q, P, S acting along the 
sides of the quadrilateral A BCD ; prove that—* 

Px P : Q X S i : AB x CD : AD BC. 

64. A body is acted on by forces completely represented by the sides 
BA^ BCy and the diagonals CA^ BD of a square. Find the magnitude 
of the force along DC^ in order that the whole system of forces may 
reduce to a single resultant passing through A ; and when this is the 
case, find the magnitude and direction of this resultant. 

65. Two small rings slide on the arc of a vertical circle. A string 
passing through them has three equal weights attached to it at each 
end, and one between the rings. Find the position of equilibrium. 

66 . The points A, />, C and Z>, Ey F are taken in two parallel 
straight lines, AC and DF respectively, .and five forces represented in 
magnitude and direction by ADy DB, BEy EC, CF; prove that their 
resultant is completely represented by AF. 

67. ABCD is a square j E, F are the middle points of CD, DA 
respectively. Forces are represented in magnirtide and direction by 
AB, EF ; find the magnitude of the force which must act along BD 
so that the three forces may have a resultant which passes through C. 
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68. A heavy uniform rod AB 4\'6 feet long is in equilibrium at an 
angle of 15* to the vertical, with its lower extremity A resting on a 
smooth wall inclined at an angle of 60“ to the horizon, «,nd a point in 
it, Cf pressing against a sn^oth horizontal peg; prove that the 
distance of C from the wall is (V3 — i) feet. 

69. ABCDBB is a regular hexagon ; forces P, Q act at A in direc¬ 
tions ACy AP respectively. Find the r^io of ^to/'in order that 
their resultant may act along AD, and find magnitude of the resultant. 

70. A straight line is drawn through Ay one of the angles of a triangle 
ABCy so as not to cut the opposite side ; show that the distance of 
the C. G. of the triangle from this line is J of the sum of the distances 
of B and C from it. 

71. A piece of uniform Ix>ard, in the form of two isosceles triangles 
on opposite sides of a common base, will just lest in a vertical^ plane 
with a side in contact with a horizontal plane surface. If 2a, 2/3 be 
the vertical angles of the triangles, prove that 

cot / 3 =cot a + 3 tan a. 

72. liG be tlie centre of three equal parallel forces acting at Ay By C, 
O being any other point, the resultant of three forces represented in 
magnitude and lines of action by OAy OBy OC is represented by 3 OG 
along OG. 

73. ABC is a triangle, Z>, Ey ^the middle points o(’BC, CA, AB 
respectively; prove that the forces represented by A By BEy CE' 
maintain equilibrium. 

74 - Three parallel forces act at the vertices, Ay B, C, of a. triangle 
in a direction at right angles to the plane of the triangle, and their 
resultant acts through the C. G. of the triangle ; prove that the forces 
are equal. ^ 

75. If at a point on the circumference of a circle two unequal forces 
act, represented in magnitude and direction by chords of the circle, 
find the condition that the resultant may pass through the centre. 

76. A triangular board is kept ift equilibrium by forces acting upon 
its three sides (one upon each side) in directions perpendicular to them ; 
show that these forces are proportional to the sides on which they act. 

77 - One of two forces is given in difection but not in magnitude, 
and the resultant of the two is given in both magnitude and direction ; 
find the least possible magnitude and corresponding direction of the 
second force. 
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78. A right-angled triangular board of sides 6, 6^ feet is in 
equilibrium in a vertical plane, with its side of 6 feet horizontal and 
resting on a smooth peg, and with its vertex opposite that side fastened 
to the Jower end of a string attached to a fixed point. Prove that this 
string must be vertical; and find the least possible horizontal distance 
between the peg and the right angle. 

79 - Part, of a heavy uniform cord lies on a smooth inclined plane, 
and the rest hangs vertically from the top of the plane; show that 
the ends of the cord are in the same horizontal plane. 

80. If any number of forces acting at a point can be represented in 
magnitude and direction by the sides of a polygon taken in order, they 
will be in equilibrium ; prove this proposition. 

If for one t'f the forces another were substituted, not acting at the 
point, but having the same direction and double the magnitude, what 
woul(f be tljc resultant of the system ? 

8z. If Z, Mt N be the vertices and /*, R the position of the 
C. G.*s of the three equilateral triangles described externally on the 
sides of a triangle ABC, then having given that the C. G.’s of the 
triangles ABC, LMN coincide, prove that the C. G. of the triangle 
PQR is at the same point. 

82. A weightless rod is moveable in a plane round a pivot at its middle 
point; two strings attached to its extremities intersect on a fixed 
straight line 4 n the plane, and are pulled with equal and constant 
forces. When the rod is in equilibrium in a given position, where 
must their point of intersection be ? Find also the position of the rod 
in which the pressure on the pivot is least. 

83. Obtain from the Laws of Motion a Definition, and also a 
Measure of Foice. 

84. A BCD, AB'CD' are two parallelograms with one point 
common ;• prove that forces parallel and proportional to BB\ CC, 
DD', and all acting at the same point will be in equilibrium. 

85. Forces P, Q, R , . . X, Y acting at a point are in equilibrium ; 
the magnitudes of all but X, and the directions of all but Y are known. 
Show by a geometrical constructioA how the unknown quantities may 
be determined. 

86 . A uniform rod AC oi weight W can turn in a vertical plane 
about a hinge at A, A string passing round a fixed pulley B has one 
end attached to C, and the other to a weight P which hangs freely. 
liAB be horizontal and equal to AC, find the ratio of P to IV in 
order that ABC may be an equilateral triangle. Find also the strain 
on the hinge. 
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87. What is meant by the Modulus of a machine ? 

88 . A piece of uniform wire bent into the form of three sides of a 
square is hung up by one angle ; find the position of equHibrium. 

89. If a and b are the diameters of the non-concentric spheres 
forming a shell, and d is the distance between their centres, find the 
distance of the C. G. of the shell from the centre of the larger sphere 
whose diameter is a. Assume that the vol.^of a sphere oc ^radiusp. 

90. A triangular slab of uniform thickness is supported at its three 
angles ; whatever be the form of the triangle, show that the pressures 
on the props are equal. 

91. If a weight be placed anywhere on a triangle resting on props 
at its angles, show that the pressures on these props are proportional 
to the areas of the opposite triangles formed by drawing lines from the 
position of the weight to the angles. 

92. The sides of a triangle are 3, 4, 5, and its inscribed circle is 
removed ; find the C. G. of the remainder. 

93. Through what chord of a circle drawn through its lowest point 

must a body fall so as to acquire a velocity equal to * ih of the velocity 

due to falling down the vertical diameter ? 

94. Find that diameter down which a body when falling will describe 
the lower half in the same time as another body will take to fall down 
the vertical diameter. 

95 If fF be the weight of an empty omnibus, h the height of its 
C. G., the height of the roof, fFj the greatest weight which may 
be placed upon the roof, so that the ’bus shall not upset when tilted 
through an angle 0, and the distance between the wheels be 2jr, find fFj. 

96. A body whose weight is /’having fallen through h feet begins to 

pull up a heavier body whose weight is Q by means of a string passing 
over a smooth pulley. To what height does it lift it ? • 

97. If the distances of the points of application of n equal like 
parallel forces from a plane through the point of application of the 
resultant form a descending A. P. of which the first term is a, and the 

common difference is by show that — = -—-. 

b 2 

98. An engine drives the shaft of a train of machinery by a strap 
passing round a wheel 6 feet in diamete^ centred on the shaft. If the 
difference in the tensions of the strap on either side of the wheel be 25 
lbs. weight, and if thft shaft make 7 revolutions per second, find the 

22 

horse-power of the engine. Take ir=—• 
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99. If in a false balance, the length of which is /, a body weigh p at 
one end and q at the other, express the lengths of the arms in terms of 
P and q and L * 

XOO. The beam of a false balance being uniform, show that the arms 
are respectively proportional to the differences between the true and the 
false weights of a body. 

101. ParaWel forces act a* the angles ABC of a triangle and are 
proportional to a cos yf, b cos B, c cos C, respectively ; show that their 
centre coincides with the centre of the circumscribing circle. 

102. Like parallel forces, 3, 5, 7, 5 act at Ay B, C, Z>, the angular 
points of a quadrilateral A BCD taken in order ; show that their centre 
will remain unchanged if, instead of these forces, we have parallel 
forces Py \o—Py 4 + /*, 6—/’acting at the middle points of ABy BC, 
CDy DAy where P may have any value. 

103. Find ?he centre of equal and like parallel forces acting at seven 
of the angular points of a cube. 

ZO4. Parallel forces /*, Qy A’, act at the angular points Ay B, C of 
a triangle, and their centre is at 0 \ show that P \ Q i P= t^BOC : 
^ CO A : lAOB. ' 

105. The sides of a heavy triangle are 3, 4, 5 respectively; if it be 
suspended from the centre of the inscribed circle, show that it will rest 
with the shortest side horizontal. 

Z06. The altitude of a solid cone is hy and the diameter of the base 
is ^ ; a string is fastened to the vertex and to a point in the rim of the 
base, and is then hung over a smooth peg; if the cone rest with its 
axis horizontal, show that the length of the string+ 

107. A ship is moving with a velocity u ; a cannon is fired at an 
elevation a ; the velocity produced by the charge of powder is v when 
the ship is at^rest. Find the range, supposing that the ship and the shot 
are moving in the same vertical plane. 

108. A body projected along a horizontal surface with a velocity of 

20 f.-s. is brought to rest in 400 yards; find the coefficient of friction 
and the time of motion. • 

109. The numerical measure of a certain force is 56 in the ‘foot¬ 

pound-second’ system of units; find its measure in the ‘yard-ewt.- 
minute * system of units. • 

ZlO. A train travelling 50 miles an hour comes into collision with a 
fixed object. From what height must a person falhin order to receive 
a blow equal to that sustained by him in the collision ? {£=32'2.) 

Y 
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111. A shot is fired vertically from a gun, the barrel of which is 

30 inches long. It rises 2640 feet. Compare the acceleration caused by 
the discharge with that caused by gravity. ^ 

112. With what force will a 10 lbs. mass falling lOO feet strike a fixed 
surface if its motion be destroyed in second ? (^=32 -2.) 

ZI 3 ' If the ball in Ex. 112 be Battened ^ inch, and then recovering 
its form rebound, find (1) the retardation, (2} the time taken to bring 
the ball to rest, (3) the mean pressure between the surfaces. 

II4. A uniform rod is freely moveable about a hinge at one end, and 
is supported by a string attached to the other ; show that if the direc¬ 
tion of the reaction at the hinge be equally inclined to the rod and the 
vertical, then the direction of the string is at right angles to that of the 
action at the hinge. 

1x5. A right circular cone whose vertical angles2a stands on a rough 
plane which is gradually tilted up; show that if 4 tan a —tan /t, where 
fi. is the angle of friction, it will be uncertain whether the cone will first 
slip or upset. 

116. Two parties are pulling against each other in a ‘tug-of-war,* 
and neither overcomes the other ; what are the forces in equilibrium ? 

What forces become unequal when one party is prevailing ? 

117. A uniform ladder, 16 feet long, is being lifted up about one end 
by a force applied at right angles to the ladder at 6 ft. distance from 
that end; show that when the ladder makes an angle of 30" in the 
ground, the reaction at that end is horizontal. 

Z18. The horizontal roadway of a bridge is 30 ft. long, and weighs 
6 tons; it rests on similar supports at its ends. What pressure is 
borne by each support when a carriage weighing 2 tons is one-third 
of the way across the bridge ? 

119. A uniform heavy rod AB \s fastened At A to a. vertical wall, and 
is kept in a horizontal position by means of a weightles.'* rod CD in¬ 
clined at an angle of 45" to it; one end D is fastened to the wall 
below and the other C to ABy midway between A and thejniddle 
point; show that the reactions at A and C are respectively and 
i*^2Wy where W\& the weight of the rod. 

120. Three equal forces each of I lb. weight act along three sides 
of a square taken in order; find the force which will balance them. 

121. ABy AC, arc two straight lihes inclined at an angle 26; B is 
the resultant of forces P and Q acting along AB, AC respectively; 

is the resultan#*of forces P and Q acting along AC, AB respec- 
tiwly; find the resultant of B and Bi, 
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122. F’orces i, 2, 3, 4 act along the sides BC^ CD, DA of a 
square; find their resultant. 

123. If through a fixed point there be drawn three straight lines 
repiesenting three forces in equilibrium, any one of them will if 
produced bisect the line joining the extremities of the other two. 

Z24. ADy BEy CF are the perpendiculars from the angles of a 
triangle on*the opposite sides; show that forces acting at a point 
parallel and proportional to ADy BEy C/, FAy DBy EC are in 
equilibrium. 

125. A smooth uniform rod of length 2/ rests over a peg and has 
one end in contact with a smooth inclined plane; show that if a be 
the inclination of the plane and d the distance of the peg from it, the 
rod will make an angle Q with the vertical given by the equation,— 

^ I sill d cos2 {a — 6 ) = d sin a. 

126. Forces i, 6, 3, 4, 5, 2 act at a point in a plane making equal 
angles with each other ; find their resultant. 

127. Find the resultant of any number of forces acting in one plane 
on a body, and deduce the necessary and sufficient conditions of 
equilibrium. 

128. The arc of a semicircle APQRSB is divided into five equal 
arcs in the points Py Q, By S ; show that the resultant of five equal 
forces acting along AP, AQy A By AS, AB respectively is inclined at 
an angle of 36" to the diameter AB. 

129. ABODEF is a regular hexagon; find the magnitude of the 
resultant of four forces 3/^, 4/^, 6/’, 2P which act in the directions 
A By ACy ADy Ah. 

130. Six forces 6, V2, 4, $, 6, V2 act at a point, and include 
angles of 45*, 75®, 60“, 30”, 15“ respectively ; find the magnitude of the 
force which will keep them in equilibrium. 

131. A i^ctangular lamina ABCD, having AB—^ ft., BC=^ ft., 

and weighing 30 lbs., movable about a horizontal axis at A, is kept in 
equilibrium with AD vertical by the tension of a string acting along 
DB ; find the pressure on A. • 

132. ABCD is a quadrilateral divided into equal triangles by the 
diagonal BD ; prove that the system of forces fully represented by 
DA, AB, DC, CB, zBD is in equilibrium. 

133. The sides AB, AC of a. triangle ABC are bisected at D and E ; 
prove that the resultant of the forces representecj^ in magnitude, and 
line of action by BE and DC parallel io BC and represented in 
mafrnitude by ^BC. 
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134. A particle is projected at an angle of 60” to the horizon from 

a given point on an inclined plane of 30”; if be the ranges 

when the particle is projected up and down respectively, prove that 
R^= 2 R^. 

135. A, B, C are three tacks in a vertical plane ; BC is hori¬ 
zontal, A is below and to the left of BC^ so that AB is inclined at 
an angle 60" to the horizon; a string hanging overt* the tacks 
supports equal masses of 3 lbs. at its ends. Find the pressure on each 
tack. 

136. A merchant using a spring balance buys goods at shillings 
per cwt. at a place where the measure of the acceleration due to gravity is 
^1, and sells at shillings per cwt. at a place where the measure is ; 
find his gain per cent., and show that it is independent of the value of 
g at the place where the balance was graduated. 

137. In example 135, if AB be inclined at an angle A) and equai 
weights W hang at the ends of the string, find the pressures 
exerted. 

138. A uniform ladder 10 feet long rests with one end against a 
smooth vertical wall, and the other on the ground, the coefficient of 
friction being find how high a man (whose weight is four times 
that of the ladder) may rise before it begins to slip, the foot of the 
ladder being 6 ft. from the wall. 

139. Forces /*, R act along the sides of a triangle ABC; show 
that their resultant will act along the line joining the centres of the 
inscribed and circumscribed circles of the triangle if 

P: Q : R=:cos cos C : cos C- cos A : cos A - cos B. 

140. It is found that the greatest distance that the foot of a ladder 
65 feet long can be placed from the foot of a smooth vertical wall, against 
which it rests, is 33 feet. What proportion of the maximum friction 
possible is called into play when the foot of the ladder is 35 feet from 
the wall ? 

141. Two scale-pans, each of mass »/, are connected as in Atwood’s 
machine, and in them are placed |wo bodies whose masses are and 

respectively. Show that the pressures on the pans are— 

OT j and —^ respectively. 
mi + /n^ + 2 m mi + m. + 2 m 

Z42. A beam, divided at its C. G. into two puts a and d, lies wholly 
within a hemispherical bowl. If r be the radius of the sphere, and 
$1 be the angles at the centre subtended by a and b respectively, find 
the values of B and 
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143. A train is crossing a viaduct over a river with a speed of 60 
miles an hour, the height of the carriage window above the water 
being 144 feet; at what distance from the end must a passenger drop 
a stone so as just to strike the water’s edge ? 

144. A projectile whose mass is | ton leaves the bore of a gun 30 
feet long with a muzzle velocity of 1600 f.-s.; find the steady push 
exerted by the powder gas. • 

145 - A projectile whose mass is 1000 lbs. strikes a target with a 
vq^ocity of 1500 f.-s.; find the penetration if the resistance of the plate 
be equal to the weight of 8000 tons. 

146. If a yard be the unit of length, a pound the unit of mass, and a 
minute be the unit of time, show that the new unit of work is 4^ 
foot-poundals. 

147. •A bullet whose mass is i oz. strikes a plank 3 inches thick with 
a velocity of I400 f.-s., and emerges on the other side with a velocity of 
1200 ; through how many similar planks will the bullet make its way ? 

148. Two particles leave the summit of an inclined plane, one sliding 
down the slope, the other falling vertically ; show that the line joining 
them at any instant is perpendicular to the length of the plane. 

149. A small shell explodes in all directions into equal fragments ; if 
the velocity of the particle which rises vertically will carry it to a height 
of Si feet, find the area of danger on the plane. 

ISO- A mass of 3 lbs. is placed on the slope of a right-angled wedge 
whose inclination is 60“; through what space must the wedge be 
moved along a table in a second so that the body shall be at rest 
relatively to the wedge, and find the pressure exerted by the body on 
the wedge? 

151. A driving belt in a machine is moving with a velocity of 
30 f. -s. ; find the H. P. of the engine if the difference of the tensions 
on each side* of a small pulley be equal to the weight of 40 lbs. 

152. The area of a piston is 2000 square inches, and it makes twenty 
double strokes per minute, the length of the stroke being 4^ feet. If 
the pressure of steam be equal to the*weight of 25 lbs. per square inch, 
and the efficiency of the machine be how many gallons of water can 
the engine raise from a depth of 200 feet in a working day of 10 hours? 

Note.—A gallon of water = 10 lbs, 

153. A train whose mass is 200 tons is drawn by a locomotive of 
250 H. P. ; if the friction and the pressure of the air offer a resistance 
of 12^ lbs. weight per ton, what is the greatest speed which the train 
can have on the level ? 
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154. Explain why the pressure of a jet of water from a fire-engine 
varies as the square of the velocity. 

155. A jet of water whose section is 3 square inches strikes an 
inelastic wall with a velocity of 90 f. -s.; find the pressure on the wall. 
A cubic foot of water=62^ lbs. 

156. If in Ex. 155 the velocity of recoil be 10 f.-s., find the pressure 

on the wall. • 

157* If 400 gallons of water fall from a height of 40 feet every five 
minutes, what is the pressure on the ground below, assuming that tjie 
water runs off? 

158- If in a storm which raged for two hours the steady rainfall was 
inches, find the pressure on the ground during the storm, on the 
supposition that the rain fell through 1000 feet. 

159. Expose the fallacy in the following reasoning; ‘ If a pai;ticle be 
projected vertically downward from a given height A, with an initial 
velocity its velocity on striking the ground must be « + 

ifio. A skater, moving with a uniform velocity 10 f.-s., throws a ball 
horizontally in such a manner that its direction is at right angles to his 
original path, and its velocity is 50 f. -s. ; find the impulse on the ball, 
and his own path immediately after, on the supposition that his mass 
is 500 times the mass of the ball. 

161. A body projected vertically upwards with a velocity of 20 miles 
a minute passes at the end of each second through an obstruction which 
at once reduces the striking velocity by 160 f.-s.; how high will the 
body rise ? 

162. A body is projected with a velocity « in a direction at right 
angles to that of the sun, and in the same vertical plane with it. Show 
that the retardation of the body’s shadow on the horizontal plane 
through the point of projection is ^ cot a, and that the shadow will be 
at its greatest distance from its initial position after a tiind’M seca/j', a 
being the sun’s altitude. 

163. Find the shortest time (from rest to rest) in which a chain, 
capable of bearing a safe load oftons, can lift a mass of IV tons out 
of a hold A feet deep. 

164. Prove that the greatest load which can be lowered gently into 
the hold of a vessel h feet deep by a phain capable of bearing a safe 
load of W tons in t seconds from rest to rest is 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLES WORKED OUT. 


Example i. Find the work done in raising a cubical block of stone, 
whose weight = JV, and whose edge is a, 

(1) Upright on one edge. 

(2) Upright on one angle. 

(i) The length of a diagonal of a side = a\/2. 


When lying flat, the C. G. is — above the ground. 

, 2 _ 

• /Z 2 

When upright on one edge, the C. G. is-above the ground; 


a*j2 


‘*=1 (V2-1). 


.*. C. G. is raised _ 

222 

But, Work done = whole weight x distance C.G. is raised (Art. 308) 




(2) The length of a diagonal of the cube=flV 3 - 

When upright on one angle, the C. G. is above the ground ; 

2 

.*. Work done in raising it from its original position to its posi¬ 
tion upright on one angle 


= tV3“0. 


Example ii. An oarsman pulls a pair of sculls, each with a force P. 
If the loom be —th of the lepgth of the oar from the rowlock. And 

Tfl 

the force urging the boat on her way. 

Consider one of the oars. Let the length of thfc oar be /. 

Let A*=pressure at the rowlock. 


343 
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Take moments about the end of the blade (supposed to be momen* 
tariljr in contact with a stone beneath the water, and therefore fixed). 


Then, M 




i?= 


Pm 


m—i 


Total force at the two rowlocks 

m—i 


Now, since the man must be considered as part of the mass moving 
with the boat, and since by the Third Law of Motion his hands fire 
pulled towards the stern by a force 2P; 

• *. Force urging boat on her way =-— 2^= * ^, 

m—i m—i 


Example iiL Find the pressure per acre due to a steady fall'of rain 
of two inches in 12 hours, assuming that the water falls irom a height 
of 900 feet, and does not rebound. 

Mass of water which falls on each square foot = | x lbs. 

Velocity on reaching the ground = ,^64 x 900=240 f.-s.; 

. •, Momentum destroyed per second by reaction from ground 

s=I £5 X--units of momentum : 

12 12x60x60 

. •. Pressure on i sq. ft. = — 3 . poundals. 

144 X 3600 

Pr«sure on . ac«=i 2 SilB 2 iii? 40 X 9 jb,. 

144 X 3600 X 32 ® 

This reduces to 7877... lbs. weight 


Example iv. Water is thrown by a fire-engine in a continuous 
stream, and strikes a wall at right angles with a velocity ofj 40 f.-s. If 
e^it and the section of the hose be 3 square inches, find the pressure 
on the wall, and express its value in poundals. 

Mass of water reaching wall per second x — lbs. 

^ . 1728 2 


Change of velocity=40 + ^2=348 f..s. 

5 

Now, /=mv (by Aa*. 136), 

= 40x12x3 125 „48 
. 1728 ^21* 

= 2500 poundals. 
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Example ▼. A mas*; of 32 lbs. hanging over the edge of a rough 
table is connected with a mass of 40 lbs. placed on the table. Find 
the heat generated while the 32 lbs. descends 60 feet and has its 
velocity increased from o to 8\/47/3 f..s. 

Note. —^Assume that 772 ffc-lbs. = i B. T. U. (Art. 319). 

The K. E. of the system at starting+Work done by gravity on the 


system=hn;il K. E. of the ^stem + Work done against the friction; 
i(40+ 32)*o+32^-60=^(40+32) \/^^2 + Heat produced ; 




• s 


o+1920f=36x.64x.47 


+ IIeat produced. 


From this equation, the Heat =1544 ft.-lbs., 

= L 5 ^= 2 B. T. U. 

772 

Example*?!. Two equal masses (each=^) are made fast to the 
ends of a light inextensible string which is then placed over two smooth 
pegs in the same horizontal line. If a mass M is then attached to the 
string midway between the pegs and be allowed to fall, how far will Af 
descend before returning to a position of equilibrium ? 



Let AI descend a distance d to d?, and in consequence the masses at 
the ends of the string ascend to the positions indicated in the figure 
from their original positions at C ancf D. 

Now the length of string whic h slips over each peg must = < 95 —<1; 

,\ = Jd^ + a^—a. 

The loss of energy of Min iti lowest position at O must be equal to 
the gain of energy of m and m at their increased heights ; 

.*. M£d—2mg{\/(P+a^-a). • 

From which equation the value of d may be determined. 
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Example yii. A train of 200 tons is drawn by a locomotive of 300 
H.P. along a level railway. The resistance due to friction being 
taken as 15 lbs. weight per ton, required (i) the greatest speed which 
the engine can maintain, and (2) the acceleration of the train at the 
instant its velocity is 20 miles per hour, the engine being supposed to 
be at full power at that instant. 


(i) To find the maximum speed — , • 

The engine yields (300 x 550^^') ft.-pdls. per second. 
If z/=greatest speed in miles per hour; 

22Z^ 

=greatest speed in feet per second ; 


15 


22?^ 

Work done against Friction per second = 200 x I5^x-ft.-pdls.; 

^ 5 

22z/ 

. •. 200 X 1X =^3^^ X 550^. 

^5 f 

From this equation v is found to be 37^ ; 

Maximum speed is 374 miles per hour. 

(2) To find the acceleration when the speed is 20 miles per hour — 

At any instant, the Work done against Friction per second + Work 
done by the pull of the engine per second = Work yielded by the engine 
per second. 

Let a=acceleration at the instant in question ; 

88 

Then, since F=moL^ and 20 m. h. =— f.-s., we have 

3 

88 88 

(200 X 1 — + (200 X 2240a) —@1300 X 550^, 

3 3 

88 

or. (200 X 15^+ 200 X 2240a)—sr 300 X 550^. 

• 3 


From which equation, af.-s.- b. 

Example viiL A mass of i lb. moving horizontally on a smooth 
table with a velocity of 64^ f. -s. drives a nail of mass tV oz. into a 
fixed block of wood. If the nail penetrate i inch, find the mean re¬ 
sistance, there being no recoil on striking. 

To find the velocity with which the nail begins to penetrate. 

By Lawiii. Momentum after the blow = Momentum before the blow. 

Let »=Vcl. reqhired; 

‘ •■•(> + 516 )"= 

9 = 64 f.-s. 
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Let ^=mean resistance, measured in poundals. 

Then,* Work done against this resistance = Loss of K. £.; 

m ¥ T / ¥ \ 




From this equation, ^=98688 pdls. ; 

' . •. ^=3084 lbs. wt. 


Example lx. If the block be a mass of 8 g 4 & lt>s. and be quite free 
to move, how far does the nail penetrate, the resistance remaining the 
same ? 

As above, the nail begins to move with a Vel. =64 f.-s. 

Then, Work done against the resistance = Loss of K. E. 

Let or = distance nail enters the wood in inches; 


•• - (' 4-6 + «' 56 >’ 


(I.) 


where w—velocity of the system after the nail has been struck, 
and V can be found from the fact that 

Momentum after the blow = Momentum before the blow; 


V*256^ 256/ 256 

From (2), we find that f.-s. 

40 

Substituting in (i), we find that a:=0'2 inches. 


Example x. A mass ^ is caused to rotate round a fixed point in a 
vertical circle. Find the least velocity which the body must have at 
its highest and lowest points respectively, so that the tension of the 
string may become zero as the body passes through the highest point 
of the circle. Find also the least possible strength of the string. 
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Let »j = velocity at A, ^3=velocity at 
Then, T’q+ »w^= Force along 

. *. where r=radius of the circle. 

But 7 ’o=o, by h3rpothesis ; 

. »i= sirg. 

When the body passes through By it has lost Poieniial Energy 
— mg'ZVy but It has gained an equivalent amount of K. E. ; 
. K. E. at i 9 = K. E. ai A + V. E. at ; 

. *. \fniK^ = 2r ; 


v.:^=rg + /^rg=Srg-y 

When m is at Bi the force acting along BO^ Ti-fng\ 

. rj, mv^ 

Ti-mg -— 
r 

•I 

^6mg. 

Hence the string must be strong enough to support a mass of 6 m. 
hanging at rest 


Example xL A train travels on a railway curve of radius r with a 
uniform velocity v. Find the height of the outer rail above the inner, 
in order that there may be no wearing of the flanges of the wheels, the 
distance between the rails being x. 



Let i^Cbe the horizontal line through A; AB the * way ’=x 
Then BC is the height of the rail B above the rail A ; let BC^h. 
Now all pressure bn the flanges is evidently removed when the pres* 
sure on the rails is perpendicular to the ‘ way.* 
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Let jP= Pressure on each,rail, then 2 P=R the resultant pressure on 
the two tails. The Force on the train is equal and opposite to R. 

. *. the vertical component of R^ must be where mg is the weight 
of the train of mass m. 

and the horizontal component of R-^ must be the force causing the 
train to move on the curve ; 


sin (1=’ 


(I.) (Art. 335.) 


and, cos .. (2.) 

-^2 

Divide (i) by (2) .*. Ian a = - -. 


but, tan a=: 




rg 


And h can be found from this equation. 

Example xii. A pile of mass m lbs. is driven vertically a feet into 
the ground by a mass of lbs. falling on it from rest through a 
distance k feet. If there be no ricoil, find the mean resistance of the 


ground. 

The velocity of on reaching the pile= tsj2gh. 

Let «/=velocity with which + begins to move 
after the blow. 

By Law iii. (/« + w/i) »= w, tj'zgh ; 



m + fni 


. *j 2 gh. 


Let ^=mean resistance offered by the ground. 


The forces acting on {m + m{) are evidently R upwards, 
and the w'eight of (w + iwj) downwards. 

Hence, the K. E. of {m + mi) measures the work done 
against the resultant of these two forces acting 
through the distance a feet; , 


=i(m+Wi) 


m^‘2gh 

(Wl + Wi)*" 


From this equation we shall find that 


{m + mi)a 
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Example xiiL A smooth ball is projected from one of the 
base angles of a square with a velocity u at an angle of elevation a. 
Find the condition that it may strike three sides in succession and 
reach the other base angle, the coefficient of elasticity being and the 
side of the square being x. 

Resolve u into u sin a vertically, and 
u cos a horizontally. 

Then we note that: 

(1) Velocity of recoil = « x Velocity of 
approach (Art. 272); and 

(2) The vertical velocity at B and I}, 
and the horizontal velocity at C are 
not affected by impact, the ball 
being smooth. 

Now the body is moving horizontally 
A E and also vertically during the to/to/e time 

of motion ( 7 ’). 

Considering the horizontal motion only, we see that— 

7 = Time from A to A* + Time from B io D {vid C^ + Time from D 
to E. 



u cos a cu cos a cos a * 


X 

u cos 


. 

a\ e e-u cos a 

Considering the vertical motion only, we see that— 

7 '= Time from A io C {vid ^) + Time from C to E {vid D). 

Let /j=time from A to ( 7 , and /i = tiine from C to ' 

( 

Using j=sw/ +J a ; 

.•. x=u sin o-’t\~igtx which gives t^ ; 

also, x=e{ Vw^sin ‘^a — 2gx)t,^ + \gt.f which gives t ^; 

Thus, 7 ’=/i + /2 . ..(2.) 

Hence by (i) and (2) the condition must be that— 

x{i + e+e^) 

■ J- -- — ' — • 




e^u cos a 


Example xiv. X mass is made fast to a light string which 
passes over a fixed pulley A^ and the other end is attached to a light 
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pulley B, Again, over B a second light string passes, having at its 
ends two masses m2 Find the accelerations of the 

several masses^ and also the tensions of the strings. 

Let ai=acceleration of in space. 

02= ,, ,, mj and relatively to B. 

Then since is descending and is ascending 
relatively to ^; 

. *. aj —02=acceleration of in space ; 

also, aj+ 02= ,, ,, m3 ,, 

Let 7 i=Tension in string passing over A ; 
and 7 "^— ,, ,, ,, B. 

Consider m-^ T-^ . . .(l.) 

,, nin.'. . . . . (2.) 

,, mg. . a,^) ~ mg^, . . . (3*) 

and 7 ^ = 2 7*2 .(4.)* 

These four equations are sufficient to determine 

®li ®2» ^ 

i 

Example xv. A mass m^ is made fast to one end of an inextens- 
ible string which passes over a moving pulley B 
(mass mg), then under a second moving pulley C 
(mass mg), next over a fixed pulley and finally 
has its other end attached to B. To find the 
tension of the string during the motion, and the 
accelerations of the several masses. 

Let us suppose, for simplicity, that all the 
masses are descending, 

m, with acceleration = tti 

II ,, =02 

>1 i> 

And let the Tension of the string = T. 

Consider nil, T . « . . . . (i.) ^ 

,, mj, m2a2=m2^+ 27’—7 . . . (2.) 

„ mg, - 2 T .(3.) 

* The last equation may not be evident at first sight. Consider what will happen 
if B have a mass nt. Then knowing that its acceleration must be ai we have— 

tnai=Ti~(fH£-+2Tz). * 

But since by h]rpothesis m=o T'lsaT'g. 
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Now if the motion last for / units of time, then measuring from a fixed 
horizontal line, i, 

The string d has increased by 

•* ^ t> ft 

t» ^ I. » 

>» « » M W*; 

the whole string has increased by (2a8 + ai~a,)i/*. 

But as the string is inextensible, this increase=o, 

.*. 2a, +01-02=0.(4.) 

The 4 equations i, 2, 3, 4 are sufficient to determine the unknoviFn 
quantities a^, a.j and T. 

Example xvi. An inextensible string having masses and 
made fast to its ends passes over smooth fixed pegs j 4 and and also 
round a heavy pulley (mass m) on a smooth table. To find the 
accelerations of the several masses and the tension of the string, all the 
bodies moving in a vertical plane. 



Let iwj descend relatively to ; 

Let the acceleration of Wj = ay 
And ,, ,, m — a. 

And let the tension of the string = T. 

As m advances on the table, the total length of the string v'hich slips 
over A and B in the time t must=2-^0/*; 

But the length which slips over A — ; 

or (o-itti)/*; 

. the acceleration of downwards=2(0—ieq), 

=(2a-ai). 


Considerniy, ntia^ = m^^T . .(i.) 

„ iW3{2o-ai)=Wsj^-7’.(2.) 

„ myfKx-zT .(3.) 


The 3 equations 1, 2, 3, are sufficient to determine a, O], and T, 
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Example xvii. Two masses and connected by a string 

over tHe vertex of a wedge (mass m) placed on a smooth table, 
being on the skipe of the wedge and descending relatively to m2. To 
find (i)the acceleration of and (2) the acceleration of the 
wedge; (3) the tension of the string; (4) the pressures of /Wj and mg 
on the wedge ; (5) the pre.^sure on the table. 



Let 02 = Acceleration of Wx and Wg; 

«= „ „ wedge; 

T — Tension of string; 

— Pressure of on wedge; 

R^— ft 

R= ,, on table. 

Consider the motion of — 

Resolving all the forces acting on Wj along the plane: 


® cos *) = sin r — 7 ’.(I.)" 

Resolving at right angles to the plane: 

WjO sin i = m-^g cos i—R^ .(2.) 

Consider the motion of m2 — 

Resolving all the forces acting on Wg horizontally : 

»/ga = A^j (3.) 

Resolving vertically: 

• m20L^-T—m^ ..( 4 .) 

Consider the motion of the wedge — 

Resolving all the forces acting on it horizontally: 

mtk = + 7 ’cos z — A’l sin i.(5.) 

Resolving all the forces verticflly : 


*wo = mg-\‘ T-\r /"sin»+ R-^ cos i— R .(6.) 

These 6 equations are sufficient to determine a, aj. T', A’ 2 , Ag, and R. 

* To make this equation clear, consider the motion of relative to the 
point of the wedge tn contact with it', the accel. of down the plane 
is Qx and the accel. of the point in question up the plftne is the component 
of a in that direction ; . *. accel. of m\ in space parallel to the plane must 
be {aj - a cos i) and the force acting in that direction is zne^sin i—T» 
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Example xviiL If the Unit of Work be 500 foot-pounds, the Unit 
of Force be the weight of 10 lbs. (^=32*2 f.-s.-s.), the Unit of Mass be 
161 lbs. ; required the Units of Space and Time employed in that 
system. 

Let X feet=Unit of Space ; and / seconds s Unit of Time. 

By definition. Unit of Work=Unit of Force x Unit of Space ; 

. •. 500 ft.-lbs = 10 lbs. wt. X X feet. 

But, 500 ft.-lbs. —10 lbs. wt. X 50 feet; 

. *. X— 50 feet. 

Again, in the equation, F—ma^ if and m — then a must 

also= I. 

10 X ^ 2*2 

Now, io^=i6ia, .'. a=-— s:2f.-s.-3. ; 

161 

Unit of Acceleration=2 f.-s.-s. 

By definition— 

Unit of Acceleration = Unit of Velocity added in Unit of Time. 

= a vel. of X feet per t secs, added per t secs. 

= a vel. of ^ f.-s.-s. ; 

F 

• — 5 ^ . . • 

. . ^-t , 

.*. / = 5 seconds. 

Hence, Unit of Sp.ice = 50 feet. 

Unit of Time = 5 seconds. 
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DUCHAYLA’S PROOF OF THE PARALLELOGRAM 

OF FORCES. 

Wnassume the following:— 

i". If a force act on a rigid body it will produce the 
same effect if supposed to act at any point of the body 
situated in the line of action of the force. (Art. 172.) 

2’. The resultant of two forces acting at a point lies 
between the forces and in the plane of the forces; for it is 
evident that if any reason can be assigned why it should 
act on one side of the plane, an identical reason may be 
assigned why it should act on the opposite side also. 

3“. The line of action of the resultant of two ^^uai forces 
acting at a point bisects the angle between them; for it is 
evident that if any reason can be assigned why it should 
act neare^ to one of the forces, an identical reason may be 
assigned why it should act nearer the other also. 

Statement of the Theorem. 

If tivo forces acting at a point be represented in both 
direction and magnitude by ^he adjacent sides of any parallelo¬ 
gram^ their resultant is represented in both direction and 
magnitude by the diagonal of the parallelogram 7 vhich passes 
through their intersection. 


355 
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From 2* and 3* it follows that if two equal forces acting 
at a point be fully represented by the adjacent sides of a 
rhombus or square, the direction of their resultant is along 
the diagonal which passes through their intersection. 

The Proof of the Theorem in the case of unequal forces 
is divided into three parts:— 

( 1 ) The diagonal represents the direction of the resultant, 
in the case of two commensurable forces. 

(ii.) The diagonal represents the direction of the resultant,* 
in the case of two incommensurable forces. 

(iii.) The diagonal represents the magnitude of the re¬ 
sultant in both cases. 

To prove (i.) 



If the Theorem (so far as direction is concerned) holds 
for the system P and Q acting ^at a given angle, and also 
holds for the system P and Q acting at the same angle, 
then we can sho^7 that it will also hold for the system P 
and Q-^Q acting at that angle. 
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Let OA fully represent P, and OD fully represent Q. 

Als^ let OB fully represent Q acting at O, 

Then BB will fully represent Q acting at B. (i*) 

Complete the parallelograms BA and £>C. 

Join OC and BJS. 

By hypothesis, the resultant of B and Q acting at O 

acts along OC. 

Replace B and Q by their resultant, and transfer its 
point of application from O to C, (i*). 

At C resolve this resultant into its original components, 
viz.:— 

Bj wliich will act along BC, and may therefore be sup¬ 
posed to act at Bf (i*), and 

which will act along CE^ and may therefore be sup¬ 
posed to act at Ef (i"). 

We have, now, a force Q acting at E in its original 
direction; and two forces acting at B^ viz. B fully repre¬ 
sented hy BC and Q fully represented by BD. 

By hypothesis, the resultant of B and Q acting at B acts 
along BE. 

Replace B and Qi by their resultant, and transfer its 
point of application to E^ (i*). 

At E rbsolve this resultant into its original components, 
B and Q. 

We have thus transferred t|^e forces acting at O to the 
point E (supposed to be rigidly connected with the body) 
without changing their direction or effect. 

E is a point in the fine of action of their resultant. 

.\ OE is the direction of the resultan!# of the system 
B and Q-b Q acting at O. 
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Now let each force in the system be equal to F, 

. •. If the theorem (so faf as direction is considered) is true 
for the two systems, F and F, fI 
it will be true for the system i^and zF. 

But we have shown that it is true for the system F^ F \ 
it is true for the system F and 2F. 

Again, since it is true for 7 ^and zF^ and for /'and /, 
it is true for the system /’and 3/*; 
and so on; 

it is true for the system F and mF^ 
where is a positive integer. 

Again, since it is true for /w/’and /i and for w/and /J 
it is true for the system w/'and 2/. 

Since it is true for w/’and 2/J and for w/'and /J 
it is true for the system w/and 3/; 
and so on ; 

it is true for the system w/’and «/, 
where both m and n are positive integers ; 

.*. in the case of two commensurable forces, 
the diagonal represents the direction of their resultant. 

To prove (ii.) 

If the two forces are incommensurable^ it is always possible 
to find two commensurable forces which will represent the 
given forces to any degree of closeness and ^since we 

* Thus, let P and Q be two incommensurable forces, and let F be 
any force which we may take as small as we like. 

Then, let and + 

F P 

where m and n are positive integers, and k and H are positive fractions ; 

P-mF=:kF, dad Q--nF=^PF. 

Now let F become smaller and smaller, then the second sides can be 
made as small as like; .*. / and ^ can be made to differ from 
w/and »/by as small a quantity as we like. 
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have shown that the Theorem is true for any two com¬ 
mensurable forces (i.), therefore it must be also true for 
any two incommensurable forces. 

To prove (iiL) 



Let OA and OB fully represent any two forces acting at O, 
Complete the parallelogram AB, 

Then it has been shown that OC represents their 
resultant in direction. 

Produce CC?, and measure off on the produced line a distance 
OD w^iich shall represent their resultant in magnitude. 
Then, by the definition of a resultant, the three forces fully 
represented by OA^ OBy OD, are in equilibrium. 

, Complete the parallelogi^m DB, and join OE. 

Then OE represents the direction of the resultant of the two 

forces OB and OD ; 

OA and OE art?in the same straight line; 
EC\s2i parallelogram. 

.\OC=EB-, axiA OD=EB-, . OC=OD. 
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By construction OD represents the magnitude of the 
resultant of the two forces OA and OB. *' 
OC represents the resultant of OA and’ OB in 

magnitude. 

And this completes the Proof. 


THE PATH OF A PROJECTILE IS A PARABOLA. 

(Note. —The student is supposed to have read Arts. 277-292.) 

First Method) requiring only the definition of a 
Parabola. 

Def. —A Parabola is a plane eurve^ every point in which 
is equidistant from a certain fixed point and front ascertain 
fixed straight line. 

The fixed point is called the Focus. 

The fixed straight line is called the Directrix. 



Let a particle be projected from any point A with a 
velocity u at an angle of elevation a 
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From A draw a vertical straight line AK^ and mal^e 

AK=~ 

Through K draw a horizontal straight line KKx of in¬ 
definite length. After any time t let the particle be at Z>, 
and let its velocity at tl)is point be Uiy making an angle 6 
with the horizon. 

•The Hor. Vel. of «=« cos a, and the Vert. Vel.=ft sin a. 
The Hor. Vel. of «i=»i cos 0 =« cos a. (Art. 281.) 
The Vert. Vel. of sin sino—(Art. 281.) 

= 2/2 QQg2 a-|-2/2 sin2 a— 2 ug sin 
= 2 / 2 — 2Ug s\na4-\-g^t^ 

= 2/2—2^ (2/ sina./—J gt^). 

But 3N=-u sinti*/—J^2. 

U^=:i^—2g‘DN. 

And u^=2g'AK\ (by const.) 

u^=z2g'AK--2g'DN 
= 2g{AK-DN) 

. . u^=2g-DL. 

Therefore, the total velocity of the projectile at any given 
point of its path is equal to that due to its fall from rest 
from the point in KK^ vertically over the given point.* 

Hence DL=^- -. 

2^ 

Let C be the highest point reached by the projectile. 
Draw ECM a vertical straight line through C, meeting 
, the horizontal line through D at M. 

Make C 5 = CE, 

Then the total velocity at C is » cos a. 


• This is usually expressed by saying that the velocity of a projectile at 
any given point is equal to that acquired in falling vertically from rest 
in the directrix to the given point. 
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Hence it follows that 

^« (u cos a)2 « 2 cos^ d 

czs = -, or = -. 

Now AfS=ME^SE=DL—2CE, 
2 g 2 g 

7*1=Time of Flight from D to Dx ; 

.. Z,= — - -. (Art. 285.) 

s 

.DM= a, cos eX 4 r, = «. cos 

S 

«i*cos ^sin B 


g 

Now 

® cos B sin 


^ 2«,2cos^^’ 


0 ' 


4S 
4 g^ 
2g 


= ^^4 cos® ^sin^ d-{- 1 —4 cos® 0+4 cos^ 0^ 

=?i!— I 4 cos® 0(sin* 0+00*5® 0) +1 — 4 cos® 0 I 

4 .?® ( ‘ 

~ -^^4 c<^s® 0+ I —4 cos® 0^ 


But DL=^ 




2^ 


.•. DS=^DL. 

Hi 

Now .S' is a fixed point, and EJ^i is a fixed straight line, 
and since E may be any point in the projectile’s path, 
.*. the locus of the point Z> is a parabola, having S as its 
focus, and as its directrix. 

I 

The Path of a Projectile is always a Parabola, 
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Second Method^ requiring a knowledge of Conic 
Sections. * 


C 



Let a particle be projected from any point A with a 
velocity u at an angle of elevation a. 

After any given time t let its position be at D. 

The Hor. Vel. at D=u cos a. 

The Vert. Vel. at Z>=usina—gt. (Art. 281.) 

Let 7 'i=Time of Flight from Dto I?j. 

Then (Art. =85.) 

^ ^ 2 (« sin 

= cos a. 7 \ = ?/cos a- 

g 

Let C be the highest point reached by the projectile. 
The Time of Flight from D to 


1 (w sin a—gf) 

jDi1/=«COSa.*jri = «COSa'-^ 

DM=iD£>,. • 
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To find CM we use the Formula of Reference, 
CM^{u sin g-^)." 


_(« sina— 

Now 

COS* o. 




2 «* 


Z>J/2=_ cos* a. CJtf. 

But when the origin is at the vertex, the equation to the 
Parabola is,y^=4ax; where 4a is the latus rectum; 
the locus of Z? is a Parabola, 
whose Vertex is at C, whose Axis is C£f 

2M* cos* a 


and whose Latus Rectum is 




The Path of a Projectile must always be a Parabola 


TWO TRIGONOMETRICAL FORMULA. 

♦ 

The following Theorems are very often of great use in 
solving statical problems— 

If ABC be any plane tiiangle, and from C a straight 
line CD be drawn to any point in the base; then if 
AD^m\ DB^n\ ACD=a; BCD^P, and BDC—B, 
we shall always have 

cot0=wcota—»cot^ . . . (i) 
and, (m+n) cotBssncotA—mcotB , . . (2) 
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To prove (i). 


B 

In the triangle A CD^ 

• sin a _sina 

A C sin ( tt — 6) sin d 
In the triangle BCD^ 

DB_svcs. p , 

AD BC _s\n a sin 0 

■ ■ 

m a _sin a 

b ^sin/? 
tn sin^__sina 
"n ^ sin-5“sm/5‘ 

But A = 6—a; and ^=7r—(0+a ); 

• . m sin (^—a)_ sin a , 

n sin {6+13) sin (3^ 
wsin^sin(^—a)=«sinasin(^+j8)l 
OTsin ^(sin a—cos 0sin a) 

=n sin a (sin 6 cos cos 6 sin ^). 
Divide every term by sin a sin PsinO; 

»i(coto—cot 6^)=«(cot/8+cot 
(w+«)cot^=wcota—«cc^^. 



Q. E. O. 
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To prove (2). 


As before, 


»*sin^__sina 
n sinB~~sinp 


But assS^A ; and j8=7r—(0-1-^) i 

, w sin ^_sin (0—, 

« sin i?”sin ^ 

»isin^ sin (^+^)=«sin^sin(^—^); 

w sin -<4 (sin ^cos ^-fcos ^sin jff) 

= » sin ^ (sin 6 cos A —cos 6 sin A). 


Divide every term by sin A sin ^ sin 0 ; 


m(cotB-\~cot 0 ) = n (cot A—cot $) 
(m-{-n)cot6=ncotA — mcotB. 

Q. E. D. 


The student may, as an exercise, employ the first of these 
results in working the following :— 

Page 189, No. 7 ; page 193, Nos. 17, 24; page 194, No. 
34 i page 337, No. io6. 


EXAMPLES FROM RECENT EXAMINA¬ 
TION PAPERS. 

The student ought to know that in nearly all Examina¬ 
tion Papers in this subject there is a note at the beginning 
to the effect that great importance is attached to accuracy. 

L COLLEGE OF FBEOEFTOBH. 

X. The wind blows from a point intermediate between N. and E. 
The northerly component of its velocity is lo miles an hour, and the 
easterly component is 36 miles an hour. Find the velocity of the wind. 

2. Explain what is meant by the unit offeree^ taking as units (i) the 
centimetre, second, and gramme, (2) the foot, second, and pound. 

3. A mass of 20 lbs. is projected down a rough inclined plane (ratio 
of height to length = 3:5) with a velocity of 30 f. -s. If -2, find the 
velocity of the body when it has traversed a distance zoo feet along the 
plane. 

4. Forces 3, 4, S, 6 units act on a particle at the centre of a square 
in directions towards the angular points respectively. Find the 
resultant force. 

5. A uniform beam, weight W and length /, rests with one end 

against a smooth vertical wall, and with the other end on a smooth 
horizontal floor, and connected with the base of the wall by a string, 
length s. Find the tension in the string, and the reactions at the ends 
of the beam. ^ 

6 . A train starts from rest, and acquires a velocity of 60 miles per 
hour in 10 minutes. What is the measure of its acceleration, taking as 
units (i) miles and minutes, (2) feet and seconds? 

7. What is the least force flecessary to cause a mass of 15 lbs. to 
move through 20 feet from rest in 2^ seconds? 

8. A solid cube rests on a rough horizontal pllane; through what 
angle may the plane be inclined before the cube overturns ? 


867 
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n. INTERHEDIATE EXAMINATION (Irelaad). ^ 

9. A man, 10 stones mass, goes up a ladder 16 ii:;et high; what 
work does he do in raising himself? 

xa Show, by the * Principle of Work,’ how the mechanical 
advantage of the single movable pulley can be ascertained? 

11. How is it proved experimentally that all bodies fa}l with equal 

rapidity in a vacuum ? ' 

12. Explain how the relations between the time, velocity, and 
space described by a moving particle can be represented by a geo¬ 
metrical construction. 

13. If brakes were applied to all the wheels of a train moving at 30 
miles an hour on a level, within what space would it tie pulled up, the 
co-efficient of friction being ^ ? 

14. A heavy uniform plank ABC, weighing 60 Ibs.i and 14 feet 
long, rests on two props A, B, 12 feet apart. Could a man weighing 
140 lbs. walk on it to the end C without the plank toppling over ? 

15. A string is laid over two pulleys A, B, in the same horizontal 
line, 10 feet apart; a mass of 112 lbs. is hung at each end ; if a mass 
of I lb. be placed on the string half-way between A and B, find how 
far it will descend below AB when in equilibrium. 

16. Two equal masses m and m are connected by a string over a 
small smooth pulley. A given mass nti is now placed on one of them ; 
determine the pressure it exerts on the body with which it is in 
contact during the motion. 

m. OXFORD LOCAL. 

17. Define force, and give examples of forces of different types. 

18. What is the moment of force about a point? Show that a 
moment can be represented geometrically by an area. 

19. What is the centre of gravity of a body? How would you 
determine experimentally the C. G. of a flat disc? Clearly explain 
the reason for each operation. 

20. Define energy, explain what is meant by the conservation of 
energy, and give an example of this conservation. 

21. A mass of lo lbs. is suspended hy a string; and when pulled by 
a second string in a direction making an angle of 30** below the horizon, 
the first string maizes an angle of 30° with the vertical. Find the 
tensions in the two strings. 
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22. Show how to find the C. G. of the remainder of a body after a 
portion^has been cut away, the masses and centres of gravity of the 
whole and of the portion cut away being known. 

23. A uniform beam 20 ft. long, weighing 100 lbs., carries a load of 

50 lbs. at a point 6 ft. from one end, and rests on two supports at points 
distant 8 ft. and 15 ft. from thb end. Find the pressures on the sup¬ 
ports. • , 

24. Masses of 5 lbs. and 6 lbs. are attached to the ends of a string 
wjiich passes over a smooth pulley. Find the acceleration with which 
they will move, and the tension in the string in lbs. weight. 

25 - Give a definition of force in terms which are suggested by the 
equation F = md^ and from this equation deduce a convenient unit of 
force. 

How Jis weight expressed in terms of this unit ? 

26. Prove Chat a * couple ’ cannot be balanced by a single force of 
translation. 

27. A body acquires the speed of 150 miles an hour in 44 seconds 
when moving with uniform acceleration : how soon will it have reached 
a place 480 yards from its starting-point ? 

28. How does the potential energy alter when a body falls through 
the air to tne mouth of a mine and then proceeds onward down the 
mine? 

29. A sphere, of mass 6 lbs., moving with a velocity of 8 f.-s., over¬ 
takes another sphere, of mass 4 lbs., moving in the same straight line 
and in the same direction with a velocity of 4 f.-s. ; the coefficient 
of restitution being find the velocities of the spheres after impact. 

30. A ball is projected from the foot of a plane, inclined at an angle 
of 30* to the horizon, in a direction making an angle of 30“ with the 
plane. Show that the velocity with which it must be projected in 
order that it may strike the plane at a distance of 20 feet from the foot 

is 8^/15 feet per second. 

31. A ladder is placed on a rough ^horizontal pavement and leaned 
against a smooth vertical wall. It is found that the ladder is about to 
slip when it makes an angle of 45“ with the horizontal. Find the 
coefficient of friction between the ladder and the pavement. 

32. A |-oz. bullet is fired wiQi a velocity of 1400 f.*s. from a gun 
weighing 7 lbs. Find the velocity in feet per second with which the 
gun begins to recoil, and the mean force in lbs. weight that must be 
exerted to bring it to rest in 4 inches. 

2 A 
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I 


33. Two forces of 20 lbs. weight and li lbs. weight respectively, 

acting at a point, have a resultant equal to 13 lbs. weight^ if the 
smaller force is increased by 10 lbs. weight, determine^ the magnitude 
of the new resultant. » 

34. An ordinary door 9 feet high and 5 feet wide, and weighing 
150 lbs., is supported by two hinges, one 18 inches from the top and 
the other the same distance from the bottom ; draw figures to illustrate 
the forces acting on the door, and determine their magnitude (i) when 
the reaction at the upper hinge has no vertical component, (2) when 
the vertical components of the reactions at the two hinges are equaL 

35. A hemispherical bowl 18 inches in diameter and weighing 15 lbs. 

is suspended from a point by three chains, each of which is 3 ft. 5 in. 
long, fastened to its rim at three points equidistant from one another. 
Determine the tension of each chain. , 

36. Show that the position of the C. G. of a body relatively to the 
body is independent of the position of the body. 

37 - On three of the faces of a regular tetrahedron of height h regular 
tetrahedra are described. Find the distance of the C G. of the solid 
thus formed from the fourth face of the original tetrahedron. 

38. A heavy body, resting on a rough plane inclined at an angle a 
to the horizontal, is connected with mass hanging freely by a string 
passing over the vertex; if and are the greatest and least values 
of this mass consistent with the equilibrium of the system, prove that 
the coefficient of friction between the plane and the body is 

(otj—W j) tan a 

39. The apparent velocities of two ships ^ and B as seen from a 
third ship C are represented by two straight lines BQ ahd BB; how 
will the apparent velocities of B and C as seen from A be represented ? 

40. A particle is projected vertically downwards with a velocity w, 
and t seconds afterwards another body is projected from the same point 
in the same direction with a velocity which is greater than u ; prove 

that the second body will never overtake the first unless /< 

i 

41. A heavy mf ss m is being raised vertically by means of a fine 
string; determine the tension of the string, when the mass is rising 
(1) with a uniform velocity v\ (2) with a uniform acceleration a. 
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42. In 6^ seconds after projection the velocity of a body is }ths of its 

initial >f&locity, and it is moving at right angles to the direction in 
which it was projected. Determine the magnitude and direction of its 
initial velocity. (^=32.) 4 ^ 

TV. CAMBRIDOE LOCAL. 

43. Explain the principle ^f transmissibility of force, and show how 
the principle is used in proving the ‘ Parallelogram of Forces.’ 

^'wo weightless strings are tied to the ends of a uniform bar ; each 
passes over a pulley, and has a weight attached to it equal to the 
weight of the bar. Show that when in equilibrium the bar is horizontal, 
and find the inclination of the strings to the verticaL 

44. Show that if three forces in one plane be in equilibrium, they all 
pass through 9ne point, or are all parallel. 

A rod rests with one end against a smooth inclined plane, and the 
other end is held by a string. Give a geometrical construction for 
finding the direction of the string. What takes place if the plane be 
horizontal ? 

4 S Find the C. G. of a thin uniform triangular lamina. 

Find the C. G. of a quadrilateral lamina, two of whose sides are 
parallel and one of them double of the other. 

46. Show how to graduate the Common Stee]}rard. 

Explain carefully why a man stands on the bottom rung of a ladder, 
and holds on to another rung as low down as he can, when another 
man is lifting the ladder. , 

47 * Define Velocity, and prove the ‘ Parallelogram of Velocities.* 

A boat is set with her head due N.E. Under the action of the wind 
alone the boat would move in a N.E. direction with a velocity of 
4 /v/2*miles pir hour. The tide is flowing due South at the rate of 4 
miles per hour. Show that the boat’s actual course is due East. 

Assuming only the definition of velocity and of uniform accelera¬ 
tion, prove that the velocity acquired by a particle while moving from 
rest with a uniform acceleration / for a distance r in a straight line is 

49. A cricket-ball is thrown ^lertically upwards with a velocity of 
56 feet per second. Find the velocity when it is half-way up, and the 
height to which it has risen when half the time to tht highest point has 
elapsed. (The resistance of the air is neglected, and the acceleration 
of gravity=32 feet per second each second.) 
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so. Prove the ‘Parallelogram of Forces’for two incommensurable 
forces. 

Show how to find the resultant of two forces represented by the 
diagonal of a cube and one«f the edges meeting the diagonal, both 
acting from the point where they meet. Prove that its magnitude 
= \/6 X an edge. 

I 

51. Find the resultant of two unlike parallel forces. 

Show that the resultant acts towards the side of the greater of the 
two forces, and can never act between them. What happens if flte 
forces become equal ? 

52. Having given the C. G. of a body, and that of a portion of it, 
find the C. G. of the remaining portion. 

Find the C. G. of the remaining portion of a parallelogram, when a 
triangle has been cut off from the parallelogram by a single'straight 
cut. 

53. Describe the construction of the common balance, stating the 
requisites of a good balance. Is it possible to secure all those 
requisites in the same balance? 

A balance consists of a uniform rod, of length 18 inches, and weight 
= 4 lb., the fulcrum being one-eighth of an inch to one side of the C. G. 
of the rod. If a l lb. weight be in the scale attached to the shorter arm, 
find how much the customer has weighed out to him in the other scale. 

54. A roan starts at right angles to the bank of a river, at the 
uniform rate of miles per hour, to swim across; the current for part 

*of the way is flowing uniformly at the rate of 1 mile per hour, and for 
the remainder of the way at double that rate. He finds when he 
reaches the other side that he has drifted down the stream a distance 
= the breadth of the river. At what point did the speed of the 
current change? . • 

55. Show that the difference of the squares of velocities at any two 
points, of a body falling in vacuo, varies as the distance between them. 

A body falls from rest in vacuo through a certain height, and 
acquires a certain velocity. Find how much farther the body will 
have fallen when it has doubled its velocity. 

56. Describe an apparatus for veri^ing experimentally the ‘ Parallelo¬ 
gram of Forces. ’ 

Forces of 2, 3, ard 4 lbs. act at a point 0 in directions parallel to the 
sides ABt AC, BC of an equilateral triangle respectively; find their 
resultant. 
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57. A heavy uniform beam of length 7 feet rests horizontally on two 
supporti, one at one end and the other 5^ feet from that end; if the 
greatest weighUthat can be hung on the other end of the beam without 
disturbing the equilibrium be 16 lbs., find the weight of the beam. 

58. What is meant by mechanical advantage ? Explain the principle 
of work as applied to a machine. 

Find the mechanical advantage gained by the use of a single move- 
able pulley when the strings are parallel. 

.59- A stone is thrown vertically upwards with a velocity of 36 feet 
per second. To what height will it rise, and after what intervals of 
time will it have a velocity of 12 feet per second ? 

60. ‘ The weight of a body is proportional to its mass. ’ Examine 
the evidence on which this statement rests. With what limitations is 
it true i 

Describe afid explain some method of determining the value of the 
acceleration due to gravity at the earth’s surface. 

61. A projectile weighing half a ton is fired with a velocity of half a 
mile a second from a lOO-ton gun. Find the velocity of recoil of the 
gun, and compare its kinetic energy with that of the projectile. 

62. Show that a force may be resolved into two components in any 
number of different ways, and explain what is meant by the resolved 
part of a force in any given direction. 

A straight line COB has a line OA at right angles to it, and forces, 
each of 7 lbs. weight, act, one along OAy another along OB^ and a third 
along the bisector of the angle COA. Find the magnitude of the 
resultant. 

63* A uniform bar 3 feet long and weighing 5 lbs. rests on a horizon¬ 
tal table with one end projecting 4 inches over the edge; find the 
greatest wejght that can be hung on the end without making the bar 
topple over. 

64. State the laws of friction, and explain what is meant by * limiting 

friction. ’ ^ 

A body of weight 10 lbs. rests on a rough plane inclined at an angle 
of 30“ to the horizontal; find the force of friction required to sustain it, 
and the least value of the coefficient of friction necessary to prevent 
slipping. * • 

65. A stone is dropped from a height of 8 feet above the ground 
from the window of a railway carriage travelling at the rate of 1$ miles 
per hour; find its velocity on striking the ground. 
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66 . Define the term Force, and explain how forces are measured by 

the accelerations they produce. << 

Two masses of 3 and 4 pounds respectively are connected by a string 
over a pulley. Find the acceleration and tension of the string. 

67. A 5o*ton engine moving at the rate of 10 miles per hour impinges 

on a truck at rest weighing 10 tons, and the two move on together. 
Find their velocity and calculate the loss of K. £. . 

68. State and prove the proposition known as the * Triangle of 
Forces. ’ 

If three forces are represented in magnitude, direction, and lines of 
action by the sides of a triangle taken in order, what would be the 
nature of their resultant ? 

69- Find the resultant of two parallel forces acting in the same 
direction. ^ 

* Weights of I and 5 lbs. are fixed at the two extremities, of a uniform 
heavy bar 3.feet long. The centre of gravity of the whole is 1 foot 
from one end. Find the weight of the bar. 

70. Find the horizontal force required to sustain a body of weight 
IF'on a smooth plane inclined at an angle a. 

A ladder rests on a rough horizontal plane and against a smooth 
vertical wall. Give a geometrical construction for the total reaction of 
the plane. If a man ascends the ladder, at what stage is it most likely 
to slip. 

71. If a body is moving with a velocity which is not uniform, .show 
how the space passed over in any time may be represented by the area 
of a diagram. Deduce the formula for the space described in time t 
from rest, when the velocity is uniformly accelerated. 

72. Describe Atwood’s machine, and explain how it is used to 
measure the acceleration of gravity. 

Two equal weights of I lb. each are connected by a* fine string 
passing over a light pulley. A weight of one ounce is attached to one 
of them. If ^=32, find the acceleration and the tension of the string. 

73. A ball, with coefficient of elasticity «=!, is let fall to the ground 
from a height of 32 feet. If g=- 32, find the loss of K. E. on impact, and 
the height to which the ball will rebound. 

The following are from the Pafkrs set tM Senior Students. 

74. ABCD is a square; F is the middle point of AB^ and E the 
middle point of BC*^ Find the direction and magnitude of the resultant 
of forces acting at B parallel and proportional to AE^ ED, DF, and FC. 
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75. Find the C. G. of a portion of a uniform circular wire which 
subtends an angle 9 at the centre. 

From a uni^rm square lamina a semicircular piece, de6ned by a 
circle described on one side as diameter, is cut out. Find the C. G. 
of the remainder. 

76* Supposing the side of a hill a quarter of a mile long to be plane, 
smooth, an^ inclined at an angle of 30“ to the horizon, find the velocity 
acquired by a stone slipping from the top to the bottom of the hill. 

. 77 - State and explain Newton’s Second Law of Motion. 

* How is ‘ change of velocity ’ to be estimated ? If a velocity 
represented in all respects by the side AB of a triangle ABC be changed 
into a velocity represented in all respects by the side BC^ show how to 
draw a line representing the change of velocity in all respects. 

78. A picture hangs by a cord passing over a nail in the usual way. 
Find Aie tension of the cord in terms of the angle which either part 
makes with the horizon and of the weight of the picture, and explain 
carefully why the tension is decreased by lengthening the cord. 

79. The point O is the C. G. of three unequal weights /*, 
placed at points Ay B, C, respectively. Show that the areas of the 
triangles OBCy OCAy and OAB arc in the ratio oiPioQ to R. 

80. A uniform rod ABy inclined at an angle of 30“ to the horizon, 
rests just on the point of slipping with the end A in contact with a 
rough horizontal table, the end B being supported by a string attached 
to a point C vertically above A. If BC be inclined at an angle of 60* 
to the horizon, find the angle of friction and the tension of the string. 

8 z. Describe experiments to verify the Second Law of Motion in the 
case of a falling body. 

82. The horizontal velocity of a shot is rioo feet per second and the 
range 3000 yards ; find the initial vertical velocity. 

83. Shqw that if a body fall freely under gravity th^re is neither loss 
nor gain of energy ; and explain how to apply the same principle to 
find the velocity of a body sliding down a smooth curve. 

84. Show how to find graphically or otherwise the resultant of a 
number of forces acting on a rigid* body at one point, and apply your 
method to find the resultant of forces, i in an easterly direction, \/2 
in a north-easterly direction, and i to the north. 

85. Show that if a body be Suspended from one point, the centre of 
gravity and the point of support are in the same vertical line; and 
apply this to find practically the C. G. of a piece of cardboard of 
irregular shape. 
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86. A weight rests on a smooth inclined plane. Determine the 
direction and magnitude of the least possible force which will kasp it in 
equilibrium. Find also the direction of the force incorder that the* 
pressure on the plane may be double of that exerted in the first case. 

87. Two equal billiard balls, in which « = impinge directly. Show 
that they interchange velocities. 

88. A fly-wheel is brought to rest after n revolutions by a constant 
frictional force applied tangentially to its circumference. If k be the 
K. E. of the wheel before the friction is applied and r its radius, show 
that the friction is kl2Trnr, 

V. ENGINEER STUDENTS AND DOCKYARD APPRENTICES. 

89. ABCDEF\& a regular hexagon and O is the centre of the circle 

which circumscribes it; forces 4/^, 5/*, 8/*, 7/*, act alortg OA^ 

OBt OCf ODf OEt respectively; find the magnitude and direction 
of their resultant. 

90. A uniform triangular plate ABC is suspended (i) by a string 
attached to A, and (2) by a string attached to B. If the side AB be 
inclined to the vertical at the same angle during each suspension, prove 
that the other two sides of the triangle are equal. 

91. Find the magnitude and line of action of a single force which 
produces the same effect as three forces of 3, 4, and 5 respectively, 
acting along the sides of an equilateral triangle taken in order. 

92. If there be n pulleys (including the fixed one) in the Third 
System, and if the weight of each of them be p, piove that, instead of 
taking their weights into account, we may suppose the pulleys to be 

without weight, and an additional weight of p to be 

added to the power. « 

93. The side AS of a triangle ABC is bisected at Z>, and forces act 
at the point C in the directions CA^ CBy CD^ proportional to CAy 
2CBy CD respectively. If the straight line CB\ which represents the 
resultant of these forces in direction and magnitude, meet AB at E‘, 
find the ratios AE: BE and C£ ; CP. 

94. Three uniform wires of the same thickness are jointed at their 
ends so as to form a triangle. If two of the wires are equal, and each 
be three times as lon^ as the third wire, find the ratio in which their 
C. G. divides the line joining the vertex to the middle point of the 
base of the isosceles triangle. 
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95 * A uniform straight rod, whose weight is 2 lbs., and length is I2 
inches^is suspended from a small hook by two strings, whose lengths 
♦ are 14 inches and 10 inches respectively, attached to the ends of the rod. 
Prove that the rod may be kept in a horizontal position by suspending 
a weight of 4 lbs. from one of its ends. 

96. A body, whose weight is W, is just kept from sliding down a 
rough plane, inclined to the horizon at an angle of 30“, by a force 
J W acting along the plane. If this force be removed, find the 
lyagnitude of the force which, acting horizontally, will just keep the 
body from slipping. Find also the coefficient of friction between the 
body and the plane. 

VI. RANK OP LIEUTENANT, ROYAL NAVY. 

(Statics). 

97. A triangular lamina ABC is supported at its three angular points, 
and a weight equal to that of tjie lamina is placed upon it; if the 
pressures at the points B, C are proportional to 4a + ^ + z‘, a f4^ + r, 
a-\-b + /\Cy where <2, by c are the lengths of the sides, show that the posi¬ 
tion of the weight is the centre of the inscribed circle. 

98. In a weighing machine constructed on the principle of the 
common steelyard, the founds are read off by graduations 1 caching 
from o to 14, and the stones by weights hung at the end of the arm; 
if the weight corresponding to one stone be 7 ozs., the moveable weight 
\ lb., and the length of the arm one foot, prove that the distances 
between the graduations are | inch. 

99. If four forces, acting in the directions ABy AD, CB, CD are in 
equilibrium^ ABCD being a quadrilateral inscribable in a circle, show 
that each force is proportional to the side opposite to it. 

.100. A uniform heavy rod, AB, 16 feet long and 48 lbs. in weight, 
rests with one end B against a smooth vertical wall, while a point C 
in the rod, 2 feet from By rests at the same time on a smooth horizontal 
rail. Find the inclination of the rod to the horizon, and the pressures 
at B and C. 

lOZ. A triangular lamina of itniform thickness is hung horizontally 
from three vertical chains which are fastened to th^middle points of its 
sides. Find its weight, if a 12-stone man can stand anywhere upon it 
without tilting it. 
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102. If a common steelyard weigh 30 lbs., and the distances of its 
C. G. and of the point of suspension of the weight from the fulosrum on 
the same side of it be respectively J inch and inches) of how much 
Moll a purchaser of 29 lbs. be defrauded if 4 oz. has been fraudulently 
filed off the moveable weight, which ought to be 2 lbs. ? 

103. A piece of uniform heavy wire is formed into a triangle ABC^ 
and the middle points of its sides are joined by pieces ofi-wire of the 
same thickness. If the framework so formed be hung up from the 
angle show that if Q and 0 be the angles of the sides AB^ AC make 
with the vertical, then 

(5a+ 2^+50 c sin tf=(5a + 5/^ + 2<r) b sin 0. 

Z04. When a mass of 40 lbs. is placed in the scale pan of a Danish 
steelyard, the fulcrum is 2 inches from the free end ; and when a mass 
of 24 lbs. is placed in the scale pan, the fulcrum is 3 inches from the 
same end. What mass must be placed in the scale pan so that the 
fu'lcrum may be 4 inches from the free end when the steelyard is in 
equilibrium ? 

105. In the First System of Pulleys, if there be 3 moveable blocks 
whose weights (beginning from the lowest) are Wj, W3 respectively, 
what force at the * fall * will sustain a weight Wi And show that 
your result agrees with the Theory of the Conservation of Energy. 

Z06. A rod ABCf 16 inches long, rests in a horizontal position upon 
two supports at A and B one foot apart, and it is found that the least 
upward and downward forces applied at C, which would move the rod, 
are 4 ozs. and 5 ozs. respectively. Find the weight of the rod and the 
position of its C. G. 

107. A triangular board ABC (B = 90**} can turn in a vertical plane 
about a hinge at A, and it is kept in a position of equilibrium with the 
side BC vertical by a horizontal force applied to C. If the weight of 
the board be 7 ozs., a,xidAB~ 2 BC, find the magnitude and direction of 
the reaction at the hinge. 

108. AB is a diameter of a circle, BB and BQ are chords at rig^t 
angles to each other. If BBt -^Q represent forces, prove that their 
moments about A are equal. 

109. In the Third System of Pulleys there are three moveable blocks 

of weights Wjt beginning with the lowest, and the force P at the 

‘ fall ’ balances a weight W. When' the first and second blocks are 
interchanged, a forpe P-^ at the * fall ’ balances IV > Show that 
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XXO. Four forces (each=/’) in the same plane act at a point. The 
angles <i>etween the ist and 2nd, the 2nd and 3rd, the 3rd and 4th, 
are each 72". Find the magnitude and direction of their resultant. 

XIX. A cylindrical vessel, whose height is 8 inches and diameter 
6 inches, stands upon a horizontal plane, and a smooth rod, 12 inches 
long, is placed within it and rests against the edge. If the rod weigh 
124 ozs., show that the pressure between its lowest point and the 
cylinder is equal to the weight of Vioq ozs. 

•XI2. Four particles, weighing respectively 3, 4, 5, and 8 lbs., are 
placed at the consecutive angles of a square upon a horizontal plane. 

If their C. G. is distant 7 tj 10 inches from the centre of the square, find 
the length of a side of the square. 

1x3. Three forces acting in the same plane keep a body in equi* 
librium. If 4 he angles between their directions be 135”, 120”, and 
105% compare their magnitudes. 

1x4. Given a force, how would you obtain graphically its componenti 
in any two given directions. 

Why, in moving heavy weights from the hold of a ship, is the ro^ 
attached to the weight sometimes pushed in a horizontal direction ? 

xis Show that a prism whose section is a triangle ABC^ if laid 
with the face AB ona, horizontal table, will not fall over if the vertical 
line through C meet the table at a distance from the nearer of the 
points Aj B less than AB. 

I16. A uniform rod AB^ centre C, is capable of turning about A^ 
and a string is fastened to C and to a point D vertically over A^ so that 
ACD is an equilateral triangle ; find the tension of the string and the 
reaction at the hinge in terms of the weight of the rod. If, 
further, a weight equal to the weight of the rod be suspended from B^ 
what changes will be introduced in the tension and the reaction ? 

. XI7. A uniform rod, of length 2a, with one end in contact with a 
rough vertical wall, rests over a smooth rail at a distance c from the wall. 

* Show that the rod will rest with its end placed anywhere between two 
limiting positions, and find them. 

XX8. Four equal particles are placed at equal intervals on a quadrant, 
two of the particles being at uie extremities of the arc. Find the 
position of the C. G. of the four particles. ^ 

XI9. Two equal weights are attached to ft string that is laid over the 
top of a double inclined plane, the inclinations of the sides to the 
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horizon being 30“ and 60° respectively. Show that the bodies will be 
on the point of moving if the coefficient of friction between each plane 
and the body on it be 2 - VS- * 

12a On opposite sides of the straight line AB, a perpendicular AC 
and an equilateral triangle ABD are drawn. Find the magnitude and 
the inclination to AB of the resultant of forces /V2, /’is/d, 2 P»j2 
acting at A along AC^ AB, AD respectiva’y- 

121. A uniform rod, which can turn about a hinge at one end, has 
the other end joined by a weightless string to a point vertically abo^e 
the hinge at a distance from it equal to the length of the rod. Show 
that the tension of the string varies as its length, and is equal to the 
action at the hinge when the rod is horizontal. 

Z22. A BCD is a rectangular lamina whose sides AB, BC are as 7 ; 9, 
and the diagonals intersect at 0 . If the portion DOC bq, cut dut, and 
the remainder suspended from A, show that in the position of equi¬ 
librium AB, AD will be equally inclined to the vertical. 

123. Each of four sailors places a hand on a spoke of a capstan by 
which an anchor weighing 24 cwt. is to be lowered. If the radius of 
the capstan is 15 inches, and the distance between its rim and each 
hand is 6 feet 3 inches, what is the strain upon the arm of each sailor 
when the anchor is just about to move ? 

124. Two children, each of weight PV, are swinging on a see-saw, 
formed by placing a plank, of weight w, across a horizontal cylinder of 
radius c. When the plank has been turned through an angle d with 
the horizon, find the moment of the forces tending to turn it back. 

Also prove that the greatest angle through which the plank can 
swing without slipping is double of the angle of friction between the 
plank and the cylinder. 

125. The lengths of the sides of a quadrilateral are proportional to 

*> 3 » Sf 6. Forces of 2, 6, 9, 12 respectively act at a point in directions 
parallel to the sides of the polygon taken in the above order. Determine 
their resultant. ^ 

126. Masses 5,4,6,2, 7,3 are placed at the corners A, B,C, D, E, F* 
of a regular hexagon. Find the position of their C. G. 

127* A uniform wire is bent into the form of a triangle whose sides 
are 12, 16, and 20 inches. It is suspended from a point O in the side 
whose length is 16, ^nd when in equilibrium it is found that the line 
joining the greatest angle vfith the middle point of the opposite side is 
vertical. Determine the position of 0 . 
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128. A uniform rod rests against a smooth vertical wall with its other 
exlrenfi^y in a small hemispherical cup. Prove that the angle which 
the radius from the centre of the cup to the point of contact of the rod 

with the cup makes with the vertical=tan where b is the dis¬ 

tance of the cup from the wall, and h is the height above the cup of the 
point of contact of the rod with the wall. 

129. A uniform rod is placed against a vertical wall, at an inclination 
of tan'’(2) to the ground; the coefficient of friction between the rod 
and wall, and between the rod and ground, being in each case 
Find the position in which a heavy ring, equal in mass to the rod, 
must be placed on the rod so that the rod may be just about to slip. 

130. ABCD is a square whose sides are 2 inches long. On the 

sides *BCf DA^ equilateral triangles BEC, CFD^ DGA, are 

constructed, oUtside the square. Find the distance of the C. G. of the 
figuie ABECFDGA from the C. G. of the square. 

131. A uniform rod, AB ^ which can turn freely in a vertical plane 
alK)ut a hinge at A, has its other extremity supported by a string BCy 
C being a fixed point in a horizontal line through A. If the weight of 
the rod be 2 lbs., and AB = BC— \ AC, find the tension of the string 
and the magnitude of the action at the hinge. 

132. Two equal bars, AB, BC, each I fool long, and each of weight 
IVt are jointed at B, and suspended by strings OA, OB, OC, each 
1 foot long, from a fixed peg O ; find the tensions of the strings. 

133. Out of a triangular lamina, a triangular piece of given area is 
cut, having its base on one of the sides of the lamina and its vertex at 
the C. G. of the lamina. Prove that the C. G. of the remainder of the 
lamina always lies on the perimeter of a triangle similar to the given 
triangle. • 

134. Two ecpial spheres, of weight IV and diameter 4 feet, are 
connected by a stiing 50 inches in length, which is laid over two pegs, 
A and B, in the same horizontaj line and 2 feet apart. Find the 
tension of the string and the pressure between the spheres in the 
position of equilibrium. 

135. A circular disc, of radius a and weight IV, is placed within a 
smooth sphere, of radius b, anS a particle of weight w is placed on the 
disc, the coefficient of friction between it and thg disc being fi. Find 
the greatest distance from the centre of the disc at which the particle 
can rest. 
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136. A body rests on a rough plane inclined at an angle « to the 
horizon, and is kept at rest by a force acting up the plane.It is 
noticed that any force intermediate in magnitude between and Qwill 
preserve the equilibrium. Express the weight of the body and the 
coefficient of friction in terms of /*, Q, and t. 


(Kinetics.) 

AOC is the vertical diameter and BOD is the horizontal 
diameter of a vertical circle. One heavy particle, /*, starting from 
rest at the highest point, A, slides down the chord AB, and another 
heavy particle, (?, slides down the chord BC^ starting from B with a 
velocity equal to that with which P arrived at B. Find the time P 
takes to go from A to By and the time Q talces to go from B to C. 

138. A man who weighs f lbs. ascends a feet in a lift. The lift 
takes / seconds to start and t seconds to slop (the acceleration and 
retardation being constant), and the rest of the journey is performed 
with constant velocity v f. -s. B^xpress in pounds weight the pressure of 
the man on the lift at each instant of the ascent. 

139. A small mass is whirled in a vertical circle by a string made 
fast at one end. The string is a yard long, and it is noticed that the 
velocity of the body is doubled in passing from its highest to its 
lowest point. Find the velocity at the instant that the string is 
horizontal. 

140. At a place where ^=32*2 a mass of 200 lbs. falls from a height 
of 6 feet, and drives a pile half an inch into the ground. Express in 
poundals the mean pressure on the pile. 

Z41. Two particles describe the perimeter of an equilateral triangle 
ABC in the same directions and with the same uniform velocity, one 
starting from A and the other from B at the same instant. Show that 
one particle describes, relatively to thi, others an equilateral triangle whose 

side is to that of ABC as <^3 : I. 

Z42. ABC is a triangle whose side BC is vertical. Prove that, if 
the times of falling from rest down the other two sides are equal, the 
triangle must be isosceles or right-angled. 

143. If Fstmay and the unit of force be ^th of the weight of the 
unit of mass, find the unit of time, the unit of length being one yard. 
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144* A box (mass 4 ozs.) containing a ball of 2 ozs., is drawn 
along smooth horizontal table by means of a string which, hanging 
over the edge,» has a mass of 3 ozs. at the other end. Find the 
horizontal pressure between the ball and the side of the box. 

145. A cord, 50 feet, connecting two masses of 5 lbs. and 7 lbs., 
passes over a smooth pulley 30 feet above the horizontal plane on 
which the greater mass rests. Find the work which would be done in 
drawing the lesser body dolirn to this plane. 

^ 146. ABCD is a vertical circle, and AB (5 feet long) is its vertical 
diameter. Masses of 2 lbs. and 3 lbs. fall down the chords AB, AD, 
whose lengths are 3 feet and 4 feet long. Compare their momenta, 
and also their K. E.’s at the moment when they arrive at the circum¬ 
ference. 

147. ^A train is moving at the rate of 30 miles per hour when the 
steam is turned off. If the .friction be equivalent to a retarding force 

of weight of the train, find hmo long wad how far the train 
will run on the level before it stops. 

148. Show that the height to which a bullet can be projected from a 
gun varies directly as the square of the impelling force and inversely as 
the square of the mass of the projectile. 

149. A man walking three miles an hour walks for 40 minutes East, 
then for 20 minutes North, then for 30 minutes North-East, then for 
60 minutes North-West, lie now meets another man who, having 
started hours after him from the same point, has walked in a 
straight line. Find the speed of the second man. 

150. A train is going horizotUally at 25 miles per hour. A rifle is 
pointed from it at a bird seen in a direction inclined at 60° to that of 
the train’s motion, and a bullet is discharged. Supposing the bullet 
to move horizontally and uniformly until it kills the bird, which is 
flying uniformly and horizontally in a plane at right angles to the line 
of the train’s motion; find the bird’s speed, and its velocity relative 
to the train. 

151. Express in poundals the tension of the coupling between the 
engine and the first carriage of a train of 100 tons which is being 
drawn along with an acceleration of 3 f. -s. -s.; and find the constant 
horizontal force which would stop the train in one minute, if the 
steam be shut off when a speed*of 50 miles per hour has been reached. 

152. A lo-ton mass falls through a height of 6 feet, and makes an 
impression upon a mass of iron to the depth of an inch. Find the 
average pressure in pounds weight exerted during the compression. 
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153. A quantity changes in time at a rate which is uniformly 

accelerated ; prove that at the time t its value may be expresseduby the 

formula , ., , 

a + «/+ia/-, 


where a is the initial value of the quantityj u its initial rate, and a the 
acceleration. 

The values at 9^, 12'*, 15*^ being respectively 179, 299, 239, find 
its value at II . , ' 

154. Express the Second Law of Motion in the foi m of an equation, 
explaining the units corresponding to each symbol employed. • 

ISS* Given the velocity (w) and angle of projection (a) of a body, 
find its position and velocity after a given time (t). 

156. A particle is projected vertically upwards with a momentum 
equal to that of i Ih. moving at the rate of 1 mile in S minutes, and it 
attains a height of 4S4 feet; find the mass of the particle. 

157 - A mass of 1 cwt., originally at rest, is lifted 100 feet by 
a constant force, and has at the end of the time% velocity of 20 f.-s.; 
find the value of the constant force in puundals, and also in pounds 
weight. 

158. In Atwood’s machine, each of the equal masses being 9 ozs., 
and the added mass ^ oz., the time above the ring was 5 seconds, and 
the velocity below the ring was 2'2 f.-s.; find the acceleration due to 
gravity at that place. 

159. A train, whose mass is 165 tons, is drawn by an engine of 154 
H. P., the resistance to motion on the level being ii| lbs. weight per 
ton. P'ind the greatest speed attainable, and show that, when half 
the greatest speed is reached, the acceleration is ^ f.-s.-s. 

z6o. Two straight railway lines make an angle of 60** with each 
other, and two trains are running, each at the rate of 40 miles per hour, 
away from the point of intersection of the lines, one on tlv: one line 
and one on the other. Find the direction and magnitude of their 
relative velocity. 

161. A mass J\ descending vertically, draws a mass 2P up a smooth 
inclined plane by means of a string passing over a pulley at the top of 
the plane. The mass 2/* starts from rest at the foot of the plane, and 
when it has travelled half-way up the plane, the mass P is suddenly 
brought to rest. If 2/’just reaches the top of the plane, find the 
inclination of the plane. 

162. From two pofiits, not necessarily in the same horizontal plane, 
particles are simultaneously projected with equal velocities. If the 
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particles meet, prov^ that the sum of their angles of elevation must be 
constaHt. 

i 63» An imperfectly elastic particle is projected from a point in a 
vertical wall so as to impinge on another smooth wall parallel to the 
first, and on its return strikes the first wall horizontally. The velocity 
of projection is such that if the particle had been projected vertically 
upwards it would have risen to a height aboi% the point of projection 
equal to three times the distance between the walls. Find the angle 
cff elevation if 

164. Find the h.p. of an engine required to draw a train of 
90 tons up an incline rising i in loo at the rate of 20 miles an hour, the 
resistance due to friction being 15 pounds weight per ton. 

165. Two points are moving with given velocities and round 
the circumference of a circle. Find the magnitude of their relative 
velocities (i) when tl^y are at the opposite ends of a diameter, 
(2) when they are separated by an arc of 6o“. 

166. Two men start from the same point with the velocity v to run 
in opposite directions round a circle of length 6t;. If one move 
uniformly, and the other increase his pace with a constant acceleration 
Vt show that, when they meet, one will have run twice as far as 
the other. 

167. Two perfectly elastic spheres of equal mass are travelling in 
parallel directions, and one overtakes the other, the straight line 
joining their centres, at the instant of impact, making an angle B with 
their direction of motion. If a and /3 be the angles which their direc¬ 
tions of motion, after impact, make with the straight line joining their 
centres, prove that 

tan tt tan /S=tan 

X68. Two sides of a doubled inclined plane are each 2^ feet long 
ind inclined at 30® to the horizon. A string, a yard long, passes over 
the vertex, connecting a mass of 3 placed at the foot of one 
plane with a mass of 5 lbs. lying upon the other plane. Find the 
time in which the greater mass will slide down to the foot of its plane. 
If its motion be then stopped, prove that the smaller mass will just 
reach the vertex. • 

Z69. A particle is projected from a point in a plane inclined at 
30* to the horizon with a velocity of 6 f. -s. in a direction perpendicular 
to the plane, and, after passing through a point Q in the same 
horizontal plane as it strikes the inclined plane at R, Find the 

2 B 
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lengths of the straight lines PQ and PP, and show that the time 
of moving from ^ to ^ is one-third of the time in moviE% from 
Pto Q. ' 

170. Two bodies, of masses m and 2w respectively, are connected 
by a string passing over a smooth fixed pulley. Find the acceleration 
of their C. G. 

171. Two small heavf beads, each of mass are conhected by a 
rod, of length 6 feet, the mass of the rod being so small that it may be 
neglected. The lieads can slide along a smooth fine wire which is 
bent into the form of a circle of radius 5 feet, and is fixed in a vertical 
plane. The beads are at rest in the position in which the rod is 
horizontal and in its highest position. If the rod be slightly displaced 
and fall from this position, show, by consideration of the Transforma¬ 
tion of Energy, that the velocity of each bead at the instant v»hen the 
rod is vertical is 16 f.-s. 

172. A uniform ladder, whose mass is i 4 cwt., rests with one end in 
contact with a vertical wall and 41 feet above the ground, and the 
other end on the ground and 38 feet from the wall. Find the work 
done in pushing the lower end 28 feet nearer the wall, neglecting 
friction. 

173. If two small pails (of masses 2 lbs. and lbs. respectively) be 
connected by a string over a smooth pulley, and if into each a half- 
pound of mercury be poured, find the pressures upon the bottom of 
each pail, the bottoms being horizontal and the sides vertical. 

174. If a point and a straight line be in the same vertical plane, and 
if the straight line be inclined at 60" to the horizon, and the point be 
12 feet from the straight line; find the time of quickest descent from 
the point to the line. 

175. A heavy uniform board, in the form of a right-angled triangle 
ABC, is suspended from the right angle C, If two equal particles, 
starting simultaneously from C, slide down the sides CA, CB, show 
that they will reach A, B at the same instant, and also that their 
motion will not disturb the equilibrium of the triangle. 

Find the work done in filling a cistern, 5 feet by 4 feet and 6 
deep, placed at the top of a hguse 50 feet high, by means of a 
force-pump at the basement. 

177. A perfectly elastic ball is projected from a point on the ground, 
between two parallel vertical walls, separated by a distance a, and 
after rebounding, first from one wall and then from the other, returns 
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to the point of projection. If u be the velocity and a the angle of 
elevatibn, prove that 

^ M® sin 2a = 2 ag. 

lyS* A particle is projected with a velocity « at an angle of elevation 
a, from a point in a horizontal plane. If ^ be the coefficient of 
elasticity between the particle and the horizontal plane, find the 
velocity wifli which the particle will start after the first impact, and 
the loss of K. E. during the impact. 


VIL UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

179. Two forces are completely represented by two straight lines 
AB^ CD; prove that their resultant is represented in magnitude and 
direction by«2 DA' where D, K, are the middle points of AC^ BD, 
respectively. 

Does the resultant act along //A'? Examine the case where ABCD 
is a parallelogram. 

zSo. A uniform ladder leans against a smooth wall; prove that the 
horizontal thrust of the foot on the ground bears to the weight the ratio 
of the distance of the foot from the wall to twice the altitude of the 
upper end. 

How does the thrust alter as a man ascends the ladder ? 

181. Explain how the stability and sensibility of a balance respec¬ 
tively vary with the position of the C. G. of the beam. Do they vary 
with the weight of the scale pans? 

182. Explain roughly the kind of experiment you would make in 
order to compare the masses of two bodies, if there were no such thing 
as gravity. , 

183. A bullet whose mass is 2 ozs. is fired into a block of wood 
whose mass is 20 lbs., hanging by vertical strings. The block is 
observed to move off with a velocity of 12 f.-s. Find the original 
velocity of the bullet. 

184. A particle falling under gravity describes 100 feet in a particular 
second. How long will it take#to describe the next 100 feet, if the 
resistance of the air be neglected ? 

If, owing to resistance in the latter space, it take! *9 second, find the 
ratio of the resistance (assumed to be constant) to the weight of the 
particle. 
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185* What do you understand by a quantity of energy equal to so 
many ‘ foot-pounds ’ ? Illustrate, by examples, that energy msfy vary 
very much in form without altering in quantity. 'H|»w many foot¬ 
pounds are equal to the energy of a ton mass moving a mile a minute ? 
Write out clearly the process by which you calculate the result. 

x86. A uniform bar ABy of weight W, rests in a horizontal position 
with the end A against a rough Wiall, beingf-supported by a string con¬ 
necting its middle point with a point of the wall vertically above A 
at a distance equal to \AB. Prove that if a weight ulVhc suspended 
from Bf the horizontal and vertical components of the reaction of the 
wall will be {2n+ i)W and nlVy respectively. 

xSy* A particle is projected under gravity, the initial horizontal and 
vertical velocities being u and v respectively. Prove that the horizon¬ 
tal range is zttvfg. • 

Show that with a proper change in the meanings.of u and v, the 
same formula holds for the range on an inclined plane. 

188. A cricket ball thrown up vertically is caught by the thrower in 
7 seconds. Draw to scale a figure showing its position at the end of 
every second since its start. 

189. A uniform bar, 10 feet loiig, balances over a rail, with a boy 
weighing three times as much as the bar hanging on to the extreme 
end of it. Draw a figure showing its balancing position. 

X90. A picture, weighing 56 lbs., is slung over a nail in the ordinary 
way by a cord attached to two eyes in the top horizontal bar of its 
frame. If the height of the nail above this bar is half the distance 
between the eyes, what is the tension of the cord? Under what cir¬ 
cumstances would the tension be equal to or greater than the whole 
weight of the picture ? ** 

19X. A 3-ton cage, descending a shaft with a speed of 9 yards a 
second, is brought to a stop by tf uniform force in the space of 18 feet. 
What is the tension of the ro];^ while the stoppage is occurring? 
(Express it in tons’ weight.) 

192^ Draw to scale a wheel and axle by which a man, sitting in a 
loop at the end of the rope wound rodnd the axle, can haul himself up 
by pulling at a rope round the wheel with a force only one-fifth of his 
weight. What weight is sustained by the pivots ? 

(Note.— 7 %a last 5 questions w^e given at the Mairiculatien,) 
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VIU. ADUISBION TO 8ANDHUBST. 

^ (Statics.) 

193* If two forces in one plane be represented in magnitude, direc¬ 
tion, and lines of action by the -two sides AB and DC of the quadri¬ 
lateral ABCDf and E and F be the middle points of AD and i?C, 
prove that^ the force necessary for equilibrium will be represented in 
magnitude and direction by 2FE. 

194. Three uniform heavy rods AB^ BC, CA, of lengths 5, 4, 3 feet 
respectively, are hinged together at their extremities to form a triangle. 
Prove that the whole will balance with AB horizontal about a fulcrum 
distant inch from the middle point of AB towards A. 

195. A chest in the form of a rectangular parallelopiped whose 
weigh^ without the lid is 200 lbs., and width from back to front i foot, 
has a lid weighing 50 lbs., and stands with its back 6 inches from a 
smooth wall and parallel to it. 

If the lid be open and leans against the wall, find the least coefficient 
of friction between the chest and ground that there may be no motion. 

196. Resolve a force P acting along the diagonal of a square into 
two components acting along the straight lines joining one end of that 
diagonal with the middle points of the opposite sides. 

197. A smooth sphere is kept at rest upon a plane inclined at 30° to 
the horizon by means of a string, as long as the radius, attached at its 
two ends to points in the surfaces of the plane and sphere respectively. 
Fi^d the direction and tension of the string, and the pressure upon the 
plane. 

198. A man of 13 stones takes hold of the block of a single moveable 
pulley with one hand, and grasps the * fall ’ of the rope with the other 
hand which has passed under the moveable pulley and over a ‘ leading 
block.* P^nd the tension of the rope when his pressure on the ground 
is reduced to one stone. 

199. Out of a rectangular lamina,^^CZ>, there is cut an isosceles 
triangle APD, having AD as ba^. Compare the altitude of this 
triangle with the length of AB, when the remainder of the laminr 
balances in neutral equilibrium about P. 

(Kinetics.) 

t 

If the unit of space be 2 ft., what must bt the unit of time in 
order that one pound-weight may be the unit force, the unit of mass 
being 1 lb. ? 
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aoi. A particle is projected with a velocity of 8o f.-s. at an angle of 
elevation=tan“i(3). Find the greatest vertical height to which^it will 
rise, and its horizontal range. * 

Also find the direction of motion wli^n the particle is 6o ft. vertically 
above the ground. 

202. A carriage is slipped from a train when travelling ,at 40 miles 
an hour. How far will the carriage travel before coming to rest if 
the resistances be ^yth of the weight ? 

If the carriage have a mass of 4^ tons, find the work (in ft.-lbs.) done 
in bringing it to rest. 

203. Masses of 1 lb. and 3 lbs. connected by a light stnng are 
placed one in each of the straight arms of a smooth tube ABC^ bent at 

so as to form an angle of 120“. Find the acceleration of the masses 
when the tube is held in a vertical plane (i) with AR horizontal, (2) 
with BC horizontal; and show that in each case the tension of the 
string is the same. 

204. Two men, A and By are walking in two roads which meet at 
right angles at C, A approaching and B receding from C ; i)rove that if 
they are always the same distance apart, A\ velocity must be to B \ 
velocity at each instant as CB is to CA at that instant. 

205. What would be the numerical measure of ^ (which = 32 f.-s.-s) if 
the unit of space were a yard and the unit of time the time of falling 
from rest down a yard ? 

206. If a body, starting from rest, on a smooth inclined plane pass 
over 40 feet in the third second, find the inclination of the plane. 

207. A particle is projected from the point A on the deck of a 
steamer going 15 miles an hour due East, at an angle of ilevation of 
45", and reaches the deck again at By 16 feel N. E. of A. Find (l) the 
velocity of projection relative to |he steamer, (2) the lime of flight, (3) 
the length and direction of the rai:|ge in fixed spare. 

208. Find the velocity of G the C. G. of two spheres of masses 
PI and m*, and moving with velocities u and u' in the same straight 
line, Md find also the relative velocities of m and m' with respect 
to G. 

Prove that after c«/llision, each of these relative velocities is reversed 
in direction and diminished in magnitude in the ratio of e to 1 where 
e is the coefficient of elasticity. 
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209. A man of 12 stones and a sack of 10 stones are connected by a 
rope f ver a fixed smooth pulley. If the man pull himself up the rope 
so as to diminish the acceleration which he would have if he kept still 
by one-half its amount, find the acceleration of the sack in this case, 
and prove that the acceleration upwards of the man relative to the 
rope will be 3*2 f.-s.-s. 


IZ. ADMISBION TO WOOLWICH. 

(Statics.) 

2Z0. A particle of weight IV is supported within a smooth hemi¬ 
spherical bowl by a string of given length having one end attached to 
a point in the rim. State clearly the forces which keep the particle in 
equilit}rium« and find their magnitude if the length of the string=the 
radius of the bowl, and the rim is in a horizontal plane. 

2 X1. AB is a rod one foot in length ; when a weight of \ lb. is 
suspended from the rod balances about a point 3 inches from A^ 
and when the same weight is suspended from By it balances about a 
point 5 inches from B. Find the weight of the rod and the position of 
its C. G. 

212. Prove that the C. G. of three equal particles placed at the 
angles of a triangular lamina ABC coincides with Gy the C. G. of the 
triangle. 

If the particle at A be moved to A' the foot of the perpendicular 
from A to BCy prove that the C. G. will move to G'y the foot of the 
perpendicular from G io BC. 

213. Two forces P and Q make angles a and /3 with a third force R 

upon opjjpsite sides of it; find the magnitu-^.e and direction of their 
resultant. _ 

* If a=/ 3 , and R^ZfJPQ, show that the resultant 

= P+ 2 tJPQ -cos a + Q, 

214. A uniform ladder rests at an angle of 45* with the horizon with 
its upper extremity against a rough vertical wall and its lower extremity 
on the ground. If fiy fi' be the coefficients of limiting friction j^etween 
the ladder and the ground a^d wall respectively, show that the least 
horizontal force which will move the lower extremity towards the wall 

__ tV^ l + 2 fl — flfx' * 

“a I—/*' 
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2x5. Each of a pair of sculls has l^ths of its length outside the row- 
lock, and a man sculling pulls at the handle of each with the fq^ce P, 
Another man thrusts an oar over the stern against theghottom of the 
water with the force 7.P at an angle of 60“ to the horizon. Compare 
their effects in propelling the boat. 

2x6. A smooth wall is inclined at 60** to the horizon; a heavy uni¬ 
form rod, AB^ 4,^6 feet long, is in equilibrium at an angle of 45* to 
the wall; its lower end, A, rests on the wall, and a point in it, C, 
rests on a smooth horizontal rail parallel to the wall. Find the dis-, 
tance of C from the wall. 

2x7. The sides ABy BCy CD, DAy of a trapezium are of lengths 54, 
36, 27, 45, respectively, AB being parallel to CD, Prove that its 
C G. is at a distance of 16 from AB. 

2X8. Two smooth rings. By C, are fixed at a distance 25 inches 
apart, B being 9 inches, and C 16 inches above the ground. A string, 
ABCDy passes through the rings, and supports equal weights, Wy Wy 
at the extremities. Ay D. Find the resultant pressures of the string 
upon the rings. 

2x9. A horizontal bar, ABy^ feet long, is supported at its extre¬ 
mities, and a man of 150 lbs. weight hangs from it by his hands, one 
being i foot from Ay the other 3 feet from B, Find the pressures on 
the supports due to the weight of the man. 

220. Two levers, OAy OBy of lengths 3 and 4 feet respectively, can 
turn in a vertical plane about a common fulcrum, 0, and their middle 
points are connected by a string whose length is 2} feet. Find the 
least force which applied at A will keep OB horizontal with a weight 
of 12 lbs. suspended from B. Find also the tension of the string. 

22X. How many like coins, having diameters 20 times the thickness, 
can be piled on a table so that their centres may be in a straight line 
inclined at an angle of 45° to the horizon ? 

(KiNEffICS.) 

222. A mass of 2 cwt. rests on a rough plane (/a—inclined to the 
horizontal 30**, and a string attached to it passes 6ver a smooth pulley 
at the summit and, hanging freely, sif^ports a mass of i cwt. A 
vertical force is applied to the latter body, just sufficient to begin to 
raise it. Find, in ft.-tbs., the work done in thus raising it through $€ 
feet. 
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2^ Two masses are connected by a string which passes over a 
smoot| pulley. Find their ratio that they may move with the unit 
acceleration, a^second and a foot being the units of time and length. 

224. Two spheres of masses, 10 m and XI are projected from the 
same point, with equal velocities, but in opposite directions, along a 
circular groove. Where will the second impact take place, <being=f ? 

225. Two particles projected with the same velocity from <9, a point 
on an inclined plane, pass tlirough the same point P in the plane; show 
^t if a, jS be the angles of elevation 

« + / 9 =—+», 

2 

where <wangle of inclination of the plane. 

226. A man rows across a river ^ of a mile broad in 5 minutes, 
alwayi^eeping his boat at right angles to the current. On reaching 
the opposite* bank he finds that he is ^ a mile from the starting-point. 
Find the velocity of the current. 

227. If a force acting on a mass of 6 lbs, will cause it to move 
through 9 feet in 2 seconds from rest, find the measure of the force if 
the unit of force be the weight of i ounce. 

238. A particle moves with uniform velocity inside a smooth hori¬ 
zontal circular tube one foot in diameter at the rate of seven revolutions 
in a minute. Compare the horizontal pressure on the tube with the 
weight of the particle. 

229. In the case of a single moveable pulley the free end of the 
string passes over a fixed pulley and supports a mass, Z’, greater than 
^ W, where fV=thc mass suspended from the moveable pulley. Find 
the tension of the string during the motion, the three parts of the string 
into which it is divided by the pulleys being parallel. 

230. If the unit of force were that which acting on a mass of one ton 
would in I minute generate a velocity of I mile a minute, how many 
units of force would the weight of one ton contain ? 

231. A mass m, falling vertically, ^draws a mass M along a smooth 

horizontal table by means of a fine string passing over a smooth pulley 
at the edge of the table: if the tension in the string is half the weight 
of m, what is the rati#of M to m? • 

232. Two particles are projAted with a velocity of 40 f.-s. from 
points 88 feet apart, the one up, and the other d^wn, a rough plane 
0 a=^) inclined to the horizon at an angle tan**^ (^). Find when and 
where they will meet, and account for the double solution. 
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233. A particle hangs from a fixed point in a wall by a string ol 
length a, find the least velocity which must be given to it if order 
that it may make a complete revolution without the s/tring becoming 
slack. 

If the string come in contact with a nail in the wall, situated in the 
horizontal line through the point of suspension, and at a distance b 
from it, find the least initial velocity in order that the particle may 
make a complete revolution round the nai't without the string becom¬ 
ing slack. 

234. A smooth tube ACB, consisting of two straight portions, 

CB, wnth a bend at its lower point C, is fixed in a vertical plane, and 
a particle acted on by gravity starts from rest from a point P in the 
arm CA^ and, passing C without change of velocity, rises in the arm 
CB to a point Q. Show that PQ is horizontal, and that ther spaces 
CPf CQ are proportional to the times in which they are described. 

235. Two particles slide down two straight lines, in the same 
vertical plane, at right angles to one another, starting simultaneously 
from their point of intersection; prove that their distance apart, at any 
time, will be equal to the distance either would have descended verti¬ 
cally in that time. 

236. A shot of 6 lbs. leaves the muzzle of a gun of 6 cwt. in a hori¬ 
zontal direction with a velocity of 1000 f.-s. Find the Potential Energy 
of the charge in ft.-lbs. 

237. Two particles start simultaneously from rest, the one down 
an inclined plane AC^ of length 25 feet, the other down a plane BC^ 
of length 70 feet, the heights of A^ B, above the horizontal plane 
through C being 7 and 56 feet respectively. Find which particle will 
arrive at C first; and when at C, how far will it be from the other 
particle ? 

238. The trail of smoke from a steamer on a course due N. is 
observed to extend in the direction E. S. E., while that from another, 
on a course due S., with the same uniform speed, is observed to be 
N.N.E ; determine the velocity and the direction of the wind. 

234. A mass of I lb. is suspended by a string 2 feet long in a rail¬ 
way carriage. Show that when the train is moving round a curve, 
whose radius is 14^2 feet, at the rate of 30 miles an hour, the tension 
of* the string is increased by about 7^ oz. weight, and the horizontal 
displacement of the i lb. is I inch nearly. 
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240. A locomotive engine, which can work up to 100 ii.p., is 
attache! to a train, whose mass (including the engine) is 100 tons; 
assuming the tdtal resistance to be constant and equivalent to 10 lbs. 
weight per ton, find the greatest speed of the train in miles per hour. 

When travelling at this speed the steam is shut off; find the distance 
and the lime in which the train would be reduced to rest by the resist¬ 
ance alone.* 


Z. ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE. 


241. Weights (), K are placed at the angles of a triangle ABC. 
If the common C.G. of the weights coincides with the orthocentre of 
the triangle, prove that 

• ^ P \ Q \ A’ = tan A : tan B : tan C. 

242. A smooth uniform beam rests with its lower end against a 
rough vertical wall, and with a point one quarter up its length on a 
smooth fixed peg. If 0 is the inclination of the beam to the horizon, 
and tan e is the coefficient of friction, prove that 


IT e 


and <-H—’ 

4 2 


243. A uniform beam rests against a rough vertical wall, and has its 
lower end on an equally rough horizontal plane. If the angle of 
friction is e, prove that the inclination of the beam to the vertical 
wlicn the beam is on the point of slipping is 2e. 


244. A table 4 feet square and inches thick is made of wood a 
cubic foot of which weighs 40 lbs., and is supported by four legs of the 
same material symmetrically placed, each of which is 2 inches square 
and 3 feet long. If the lower half of one leg is removed, prove that 
the pressures of the remaining legs on the ground are i§ lbs., 45 lbs., 
and 45 lbs. 

245. Weights are placed at the angles of a triangle, and are propor¬ 
tional to the opposite sides. Prov^ that their common C.G. is at the 
centre of the inscribed circle. 


246. Two uniform rods each 26 feet long, weighing 60 lbs. and 
30 lbs. respectively, are hinged*together at their upper extremities and 
stand on a smooth horizontal plane, being kept in position by a string 
10 feet long joining their middle points. ProVI that the tension of 
this string is i8| lbs. weight, that the reaction at the hinge is nearly 
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20j lbs. weight, and that this force is inclined to the vertical at 

tan“^(2i). <■ 

247. A ladder 50 feet long weighing 120 lbs,, whos^C.G. is 20 feet 
frona its lower end, rests with one end against a smooth vertical wall 
and the other on a rough horizontal plane at a distance of 14 feet from 
the foot of the wall. Show that the friction called into play is 14 lbs. 
weight. 

If a weight of 20 lbs. suspended from a point 40 feet up the ladder 
just produces slipping, prove that the coefficient of friction is 

248. A uniform beam, length 16 feet, is placed on a rough peg, and 
rests with its lower end against a rough vertical wall. If the co¬ 
efficient of friction at the wall and at the peg is and the beam is on 
the point of slipping down the wall when its inclination to the wall is 

I 

45", prove that the peg is distant —^ feet from the wall. ' 

V 2 

249. A post is kept in a vertical position by three stays, each inclined 
to the vertical at an angle of 30°, and each having a tension of too lbs. 
weight. Prove that the total vertical pull on the post is 

weight. 

250. Prove that a weight of i J tons can be lifted by a rope, wound 
on a capstan 2 feet in diameter, by 10 men, each weighing 12 stone, 
pushing horizontally on capstan bars 4 feet from the deck, at a 
distance of 8 feet from the axis of the capstan, the vertical through 
each man’s C.G. overhanging his toes a distance of one foot. 

251. Prove that an engine-driver will lose control of the train on an 
incline steeper than one in n cot 0, if the wheels which are breaked 
carry only one-wth of the gross weight of the train. 

252. A and B are two pegs in a vertical plane 4 feet* apart, and 
AB makes an angle 6 with the horizontal. A thin uniform rod 12 feet 
long passes over the peg A and has its end under the peg B. If the 
coefficient of friction at each peg js i, show that the greatest value of 
e is 45*- 

253. ABC is a plane triangle, and 0 is any point within it. Like 
paralh .1 forces act at A and B proportional to the areas BOC and COA 
respectively. Prove that their resultant will meet AB at the point 
where CO producedfcuts AB, 

254. A heavy body weighing 20 lbs. is just kept on a rough inclined 
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plane by a horizontal force of 2 lbs. weight and a force of 10 lbs. weight 
acting Ulong the plane. If prove that the inclination of the plane 
to the horizon 4 s 2 tan”^(5^). 

255* -A. uniform xod ACB is supported by a string fastened to C; 
and a weight of 6 lbs. placed at B keeps the rod horizontal. If 
AC : CB—i^ : 7, prove that the weight of the rod is 14 lbs., and that 
the tensiou*of the string is 20 lbs. weight. 

256. A plank AB^ length 16 feet, hinged to the floor at A^ rests 
tvith the end B on the side CD of a rough inclined plane, which is free 
to move along the floor AC^ the angle BAC being equal to tan”^(f), 
and the inclination of the plane being twice the angle BAC, The 
coefficient of friction for plane and floor is i, and the weight of the 
plank is equal to the weight of the plane. Show that a man whose 
weighf is eq^al to that of the plank can walk up the plank a distance 
of 2 feet before the plane slips. 

257 - Four forces, whose magnitudes are a.ABy §.CBy y.CD^ and 
l.AD^ act in the four sides AB, CB^ CD^ AD respectively of a quadri¬ 
lateral ABCDy and are in equilibrium. Prove that a.y=p.S. 

258. A rod AB \s supported horizontally by strings attached to its 
ends, the strings being inclined to the horizon at angles a and /S. The 
C. G. of the rod is distant a from A and b from B. Prove that 

a tan a = b tan / 3 . 

259. A uniform beam AB weighing 40 lbs. is hinged at A, and a 
weight of 30 lbs. is suspended at B. A string equal to AB in length is 
made fast at B and its other end is made fast to C vertically over A. 
li AB is 12 feet and .<4 C is 8 feet, show that the tension of the rope is 
75 lbs., and the pressure at the hinge is nearly 84 lbs. weight. 

Show in a figure the direction of the latter force. 

260. A string 6 inches long has one end made fast to a point A 
and the other end carries a small ring B. Another string is made fast 
to a point distant 10 inches from A and in the same horizontal line with 
it, and then passes through the ring B and supports a weight of 11 lbs. 
If 6 is the angle which AB makes with the horizon, prove that 

10 cos -6—2 cos 6—2 = 0. 

261. A uniform wire, 30 incites long, is bent so as to form thr^e sides 
of a regular pentagon. Show that the distance of the C.G. of the wire 
from the centre of the circle inscribed in the pentagon is nearly 3^ 
inches. 
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262. A uniform ladder rests at 45" to the ground against a rough 
vertical wall, and on rough horizontal ground. The coeffia’ent of 
friction at the wall is If a man, whose weight is half that of the 
ladder, can just get up to the top before slipping begins, show that the 
coefficient of friction at the ground is 

263. A straight uniform wire ABC is bent at B so that the angle 
ABC is 60% and it is then suspended from A. Show that' it will rest 
with BC horizontal if 

2 BC-=AB^ + 2 AB.BC. 

264. A mass of 10 lbs. placed on a rough plane inclined to 

the horizon at 30“ is just on the point of slipping down the plane. 
Show that the least force which will draw the body up the plane 
is 5>Ayibs. weight, and that it must make an angle of 30° with the 
plane. , 

265. 0 is a point within the triangle ABC. Particles arc placed 
at A, By Cy their masses being proportional to the areas of the 
triangles OBCy OCA, OAB respectively. Prove that 0 is the C.G. 
of the particles. 

266. A body rests on a rough plane of inclination 30° to the horizon. 
A force of 3J lbs. weight parallel to the plane will just pull the body up 
the plane, and a force ^ lb. weight, also parallel to the plane, is suffi¬ 
cient to pull it down. Show that the mass of the body is lbs., and 

that the coefficient of friction is — 

9 n /3 

267. Squares are described on the sides and hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle whose sides are 3, 4, and 5 feet respectively. Show 
that the C.G. of these squares is distant 2^^ feet from the side 3, and 
1^ feet from the side 4. 

268. A uniform ladder 30 feet long rests at 60® to the horizontal 
with its base on the ground, and at 20 feet from the lower end it is 
supported by a smooth horizontal beam. If the ladder is just on the 
point of slipping, prove that the tfoefficient of friction at the ground 

must be 3*^3 

13 

269. A imiform string AB, a. yard iCng, weighing 1 02., is fastened 
to a fixed point at A, and the other end hangs over a smooth peg C, 
one foot vertically ov%r A. Show that the tensions at A, B, and C aic 
I 02., o, and § oz. weight respectively. 
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270. A uniform square is placed with its plane vertical between two 
smooth pegs which are in the same horizontal line and c inches apart. 
Prove that the'^^square will be in equilibrium when the inclination of 
one of its edges to the horizon is 



where 7.a ir^ches is the length of the side of the square. 

271. A uniform rod 32 inches long, weighing 20 lbs., is suspended 
(fom a peg by two strings. One string, 20 inches long, is fastened to 
one end of the rod, and the other, 15 inches long, is made fast to a 
point in the rod 7 inches from the other end. Prove that the rod rests 
in a horizontal position, and that the tensions are equal to the weight 
of 12 lbs. and 16 lbs. re.spectively. 

272. ‘ A box rests on a rough floor with its lid, whose weight is one- 
sixth of the weight of the whole box, open, and resting at an angle 
against a rough wall. If, when the box is on the point of moving, the 
coefficient of friction at the ground is and at the wall is J, prove 
that the angle at which the lid is resting is tan - * (48). 


273 - The weight of a uniform door is 100 lbs., its width is 4 feet, 
and the distance between the hinges is 5 feet. Prove that the hori¬ 
zontal force straining each hinge is 40 lbs. weight. 


274. Two bars in a vertical plane are each inclined at 45° to the 
horizontal; the ends of a light cord can slide along these bars, being 
attached without friction by rings each of weight P. Over the cord 
a weight IVis slung freely. Prove that each half of the cord will rest 
inclined to the vertical at an angle 0 given by 


tan 0~ 


IV+2P 

IV 


and that the force sustained by each bar is 


IV+2P 


275. Two spheres, weighing respectively 20 lbs. and 10 lbs., rest 
upon two smooth inclined planes^ which make angles 45® and 30“ 
with the horizontal, and press against each other. Prove that the 
line joining their centres is inclined to the horizontal at the angle 

276. A straight uniform plank, 20 feet long, ind weighing icx)lbs., 
rests with its middle upon a rough horizontal cylinder of 2 feet radius, 
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and at right angles to the axis of the cylinder. If the angle of friction 
is 45°, prove that the greatest weight that can be suspended fl<&m one 
end of the plank without upsetting it is i 8>6 lbs. 

277* A rectangular board, whose sides are a feet and 6 feet, is 
supported in a vertical plane on two smooth pegs in the same hori¬ 
zontal line, at a distance c feet apart. If the side a makeiaii angle 6 
with the vertical, prove that • 

2 c cos 2$ = b cos 0 ~a sin $. 

% 

278. An endless string A BCD passes through two smooth fixed 
rings, B and Z>, in the same horizontal line, and carries two smooth 
rings which can slide freely on the string. The lower ring, weighs 
15 lbs., and the higher, C, weighs 13 lbs. In the position of equili¬ 
brium the depth of A below BD is to the depth of C below BD as 
9:5; prove that the tension of the string is 8| lbs. weight. 

279. If one extremity, Ay of a rod 4 inches long rests against a 
smooth hemispherical bowl of 6 inches radius, and the other extremity 
against a smooth vertical plane passing through the centre of the bowl, 
and if the C.G. of the rod is 1 inch from Ay prove that the inclination 

of the rod to the vertical is sin”^\/fjl-. 

280. A stone is projected with a velocity of 120 f.-s. in a direction 
making an angle tan ~ ^ (f) with the horizontal; show that 

(i) After seconds the stone has an elevation of 45° as seen from 
the firing point. 

(ii) After 4I4 seconds the stone will be moving at right angles to the 
initial direction. 

281. A billiard ball strikes the cushion at an angle a. If the cushion 
is smooth, and e is prove that the velocity after impact ii, v cos jS; 
where v is the original velocity, and sin sin a. 

282. A particle projected from a point A passes through a point B 
(not in the same horizontal plane)r/ seconds later. Prove that the 
particle passes over the middle point of at a height ^ vertically 
above it. 

* ». V 

283. Prove that a bicycle, geared up to d inches, requires 336 ^ 

revolutions of the craiks per minute to go v miles an hour. 

284. If a projectile whose mass is x lbs. is fired with a velocity u at 
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a body whose mass is m lbs. advancing with a velocity the body 

will retain a velocity if the bullet is imbedded: but 

• m-^-x * 

a velocity v -(w—«'), if the bullet perforates and retains a 

velocity 

285. An»express train reduced speed from 60 to 20 miles an hour in 
800 feet, the distance bet\^een the distant and home signals. Show 
that this distance must be increased by 100 feet to make a stop in the 
distance, or else that the break-power must be increased by 12^ per 
cent. 

286. Assuming that the resistance of a steamer through the water 
varies as the wetted surface and the square of the speedy prove that 2% 
increase in length, or 6% inciease of displacement, with 7% increase 
in the horse-power, will give 1% increase in speed to a similar 
steamer. 

287. A ball of mass 3 lbs., moving with a velocity of 60 f.-s., strikes 
another ball of mass 2 lbs. moving in the same direction with a 
velocity of 6 f.-s. on a smooth plane, whose inclination to the horizontal 
is 30“. If ^ = i, prove that the velocities of the balls at the bottom of 
the plane, 32 feet from the point of collision, will be 40 f.-s. and 68 f.-s. 

288. A mass of 7 lbs. impinges directly on a mass of i8 lbs. at rest, 
and the kinetic energy of the first mass before impact is f of the sum 
of the kinetic energies of the masses after impact. Prove that «=|. 

289. A straight switchback railway conbists of two inclined planes 

rounded at their junction, so that a car loses no velocity in passing 
from one to the other. A car starts from a point lOO feet vertically 
over At anj^ comes to rest at a point x feet vertically over where 
A and B are points on the ground 900 feet apart. and the 

resistance of the air is neglected, prove that x is 94^ feet. 

290. The maximum range on a,horizontal plane is 3750 yards. 
Show' that, if the gun be placed 5000 feet above the plane and with the 
same angle of elevation, the horizontal range will be increased by one- 
third. 

291. A shot of 40 lbs., moving with a velocity of 1200 f.-s., just 
penetrates 6 inches of armour. Prove that, if filed at a plate of 4 
inches thickness, it will emerge with a velocity of 400*^3 f.-s. 

2 C 
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Examples from 


292. A ball falls from rest 60 feet on a floor and rebounds 33I feet. 
Show that and that the whole distance traversed before tjiie ball 
comes to rest is 214^ feet. ^ 

293* A fly-wheel has a mass of 3 tons, which may be regarded as 
distributed on its rim, the diameter of the wheel being 7 feet. When 
revolving at 250 times per minute, prove that the energy stored up is 
nearly 394 foot-tons. • 

t 

294* A fly-wheel is 10 feet in diameter, and has its energy reduced 
by 60,000 ft.-lbs. when the revolutions are reduced from 160 to 146 
per minute. Prove that the mass of the wheel is irir tons. 

295. A man on board ship walks round a deck-cabin on a square 
track 200 feet in perimeter in 40 seconds. The ship is moving at the 
rate of 8^ statute miles per hour. If the man starts in the direction 
of motion of the ship, show that in 50 minutes he will hp.ve traversed 
on the earth’s surface a distance of 37,500 feet. 

296. If the velocity of a projectile when at its greatest height is 
>/} of its velocity when at half its greatest height, show that the angle 
of elevation is 60®. 

297. A train of 112 tons travels at 25 miles per hour, the friction 
being 16 lbs. weight per ton. Part of the train, weighing 12 tons, 
becomes detached. If the force exerted by the train remains the same, 
show that after 50 seconds the distance between the parts of the train 
will be 320 feet. 

298. The maximum speed of a train of 200 tons is 55 miles per hour 
on the level, the resistances amounting to 14 lbs. weight per ton. 
Prove that the horse-power is 410I, and that at 30 miles per hour the 
acceleration is |^f.-s.-s., the engine working at full power. 

299. Show that the /easi velocity (m) required to hit a flag at a 
height of jK feet and horizontal distance from the firing point of x feet 
is gitten by the equation 

TfXi. A particle starting from rest slides down a smooth plane 24 
feet Ifng and of inclination 60“ to the horizontal. If prove that 
the first range on the horizontal plane*ht the foot will be 12 feet. 

301. A i-oz. bullet is fired from a rifle barrel, 2ifeet long, with a 
mu«lc velocity of 1000 f.-s. If the force on the bullet is constant, 
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show that the rate at which work is being done on the ballet at the 
instan^of leaving the barrel is a little over 710 horse-power. 

302* A ball projected from a point on a,horizontal plane strikes the 
plane again at a distance a from the point of projection, and rebounds 
again and again. K € = ^, show that at the beginning of the fifth hop 

31a 

it will be a| a distance from the firing point. 

303. An engine exerting 250 horse-power and weighing 150 tons 
lias a speed of 25 miles per hour, and an acceleration of ^ f. -s.-s. Prove 
that the resistance amounts to 15 lbs. weight per ton. 

304. A funicular railway has a gradient of i in 5. Prove that if a 
mass of 50 lbs. be placed on the horizontal floor of one of the carriages 
when starting uphill with an acceleration of 2 f.-s.-s., the horizontal 
and vertical ^components of the pressure exerted are 3-065 and 50-613 
lbs. weight respectively. 

305- Prove that a ball of tn lbs. whirling uniformly in a circle of 
radius a feet, » times per sepond, pulls outward with a force of 
47 r* a n m weight. 

306. If the ball in the last question is whirling in a horizontal circle, 
being suspended by a fine thread from a point vertically above the 

centre, show that the point must be at a height of —C—, above the 

plane of the circle, in order that the motion may go on steadily. 

307. A particle is projected from a point in a horizontal plane with 
initial velocity u. Show that if the angle of elevation is a, its height 

above the plane after moving a horizontal distance x is 

_a 

• a: tan (I+ tan^a), 

where R is the maximum horizontal range. 

308. In the last example, prove Aat the height of an obstacle at a 
horizontal distance ^A’ from the firing point must not exceed ^R if it 
is possible to project the particle so as to clear the obstacle. 




ANSWERS. 




ANSWERS 



I. 

P. 4. 


1. 60. 

2. 22; 44. 

3 . 2 : 5. 

4 . 900 - 

5. 2160. 

6. f 

7. sec. 

8. H sec. 

9. 2 ft. 

• 

• 

10. ^ fu 

n 

11. 

V 

12. f. 


II. 

p. s. 


1. 360 ft. 

2. 58 |- 

3. 2 : 1. 

4. 6:7. 

5 . 1500 ft. 

6, 7 \ miles nearly. 7. 

2179 nautical miles. 

8. 4of-*s. 

9. *63 nearly. 

10. 

i 64 2’jm nearly. 

11. 33 f-'S. 

12. 135- 

13 . 75 days. 


III. P. 8. 

1 . (a) 12 \ {b) 15 to the E. ; (r) 4 to the N. ; (d)g in first direction, 

2. 21 . 3. 24 ^f.-s. 4. 44f--s* 


IV. P. II. 

1 . 10^-5. bisecting the angle. 2 . 5 ^ 3 > 55 

4. 11*6. . . f.-s. Direction with ship’s motion=tan-i 

\ 44 / 

5. 4^37=24-3 . . . f.-s. 6. 15*18 f--s* 7. 27; 3- 

8. - 4 L t-s. 9. 60". 10. 1347 • • • f.-s 


_ 

11 . SO+S'^F; 3 o- 5 ^/ 3 • , 12. • *• 

14. 30 ’ 15* *44"‘ 

17. Cos-i 18. Cos-1 


13. los I .». , 

16. V3»i; 2^1. 
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Answers. 


(IV. 19— 


19 . Cot-^ ^ 59 V 3 y 20. 21. 90“. 

22 . V2 : I. 23 . 10V3"; 10. 24 . 3 *^ 

26 . Distance described by either. 27 . ^ {Vi^ + — 2ViV^ cos 


« 



2 . Yes. Euc. i. 22. 
5. Vii7=io-8 . . . 


V. P. 14. 

3 . o. 4 . VJ, at right angles to 5. 
6. 90”. 7 . Cor-> 


VI. P. 20. 

1. 40^/3; 40. 2. ^oof.-s. 3. 6 o\/J; 60.. 

4. 7'^2 miles per hour in each direction. 5. 80. * ’ 

6. 8-99 ; 37.39 ... 7, i (?;i + 


VII. P. 26. 

1 . 7'*5 • . • f.'S. N.E. nearly. 2 . w, 120" with original direction. 
3 . 12V2, S.W. 4.(0 25 f.-s., 120** with original direction. 

(2) 25 V2 f.-s., 135" with original direction. 

f.-s., making an angle with original direction = 



tan~^ 



VIII. P. 28. 

2 . I. 3 . 10-47 • • • f.-s. 

5 . 2 ir. 6. I ; 12 : 720. 

8, 1536 f.-s. nearly. 


7 . ■arlrT f.*s* nearly. 
9 . 11 : 216. 


IX. P. 33- 


« 


1. io.‘' 

6. 2317 . . - 
9 . N 30“ E. 
12. (i) 10 f.-s. 


2. 50. 3. loVIJ. 4. 30.4... 

6. Vyf.-s. 8, S.W., 5\/2 miles per hour, 
‘ 11. tan-i (1^) with vertical. 

(2) 120 ft. (3) 16 sec. 
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-XIV. 17.] 


18 . 4 yards; f sec. 14 . tan-^ (x) verticaL 

15 . 44 f*'S. • 16 . NW., 4^2 miles per hour. 

17 . Wind blew from the Noith with a velocity equal to that of the 
traveller. 

19 . 35 miles per hour. 20. 40 seconds. 21. 44 

23 . 80 ipiles per hour. 24 . Perp. to the line OAB; v, 

X. P. 43* 

1 . (a.) lOl; ( 5 ) 38400 ; (c) 21^ ; (t/) 213^ ; {e) ; 

(/) ) 78545A. 

2 . 3 ®® • 3 . TT^* 4 . 6. 5 . 3* 

6 . 9 : 2 S* 7 . 8 . W-* 9 . 6 sec. 

10. li- 11. 1000. 12. A sec. 13 . tV sec. 

14 . ioJ4 sec. 15 . 22Jmiles/ 16 . (i) W; (2) roxW 

17 . (I) iV sec. ; (2) i ft. 18 . 120 sec. 


XL P. 46. 


1 . 

102 f.-S. 

2 . 

i36f.-s. 3 . 15 - 

4 . I. 

5. 

5 sec. 


XIL P. 47- 


1 . 

625 ft 

2 . 

15 f.-s. 3. 6 secs. 

4. 10. 




XIIL P. 48. 


1 . 

10 f.*s. 

2 . 6f.-s. 

3. 7 f.-s.-s. 4. 25 f.-s.-s. 

5. 63 ft. 


XIV. P. 51- 

1, i6of.-s.; 400 ft * 2 . 976A ft. 3 . 32V'5 f.-a. 

4, 256f.-sf 5. 3f.-s.-s.; 2 sec. 

6. i sec. nearly, or 12I sec. nearly. 7. o, , 

8, 10 f.-s.-s. 9 , I sec. ; 3fsec. 10 . 6 sec. 11 . loof.*s. 

12 . I32f.-s. 13 . 66*6f.-s. 14 . II sec. ^ 

15 . 16 sec. neatly. sec. 17 . 




3 
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Answers. 


[XIV. IS¬ 


IS. 4 sec.,^ 19 . 224f.-s. 20. i85f.-s. 

21. > sec. rfter 2nd is let fall; 96 ft 22. >8 f**s. 

28 . (1) 84 f.^ ; (2) ft. from ground. 

2i. 24Q| ft.; 7 i sec. 


XV. P. 54. 

1. 30*-_ 2. 4^/rsec. 8 . 39*- 4. 3^*- 

5. ^^ = 3 - 1 -secs. 6 . 9-7 ft* 7. SoVrf.-s. 8 . 15 ". 

9. i 85 if.-s. 10. /_scc.; 11. J sec. nearly. 

2\/3 2\/3 

12. 120*. 13 . sViT^f.-s. 14 . The inclination is sin-i 


XVL P. 56. 

1 . 208. 2 . 2of.-e.-a. 8. 24f.-s.>s. 4 . 11:23. 

5. 500 ft.; 2133I ft. 6. 24 f.-s.-8. 7. 30 f--s- ; 8 f.-s.-s. 

8. 2i sec. 9, 256 ft 10. 56 ft. 11. 3136 ft. 

12 . 1024 ft. 13 . 8 sec. 14 , 345-6 ft 

XVII. P. 62. 

3 . with vertical. 4 . 45 * with the vertical. 

5. 60® with the vertical. 6. 15°* 

8 . V2 (l —sin f?); \/2 (i + sin < 9 ), where ; sin tf=l. 


XVIII. P. 65. 

2. *^2 (n/3- i) sec. 


XIX. P. 65. 

1 . 4: I. 2 . 4 : 1 . 3 . Art 51. 4 . 11 : 17 * 8 a 

5 . If ft 9 . W- 10 . (1) 2000 ft. ; (2) 19s ft. 

13 . 10 sec. 14 . (I) 160 f.-s.; (2)‘ 400 ft. ; (3) 1*46 sec., 01 

^ 8-53 sec. ; (4) 80 f.-s. 

15 . 7i sec. 18 . 60 yds. 19 . 72. 20. 10 miles. 

21 . 4 sec. 22 . 336 ft- 24 . H ft 25 . io| ft 



-XVf. 99 ) 


Answers. 


4 ” 


26 . 

81 . $8. 

84 . In ratio 4 : 3. 

88. I ft. 

42 . 17 f.’S* 

45. 1604. 

49 . • 


27 . 1 ^. 28 . ^sin2«. 80 . 57 f ft* 

82 . iisec.; 64f.-s. 33. 30*. 

35 . Arts. II and 56. 36 . 15 '^ 33 ift* 

39. 13 ; angle with the vertical=tan^j^^^. 

43. 12 f.-s.-s. ; 5 f. s. 44. 64 ft, ; 48 f,-s. 

46 . 420 ft. 47 . No. 


2 {l> — a) 
52 . V ft-; 2 sec. 
55 . Art. 46. 


50. «±V»(«-i). 


51 . U- 

f.-s.-s. 54. 9osec. 


53. 22 ft. ; 15 sec. ; 

56 . (i) 256 ft. ; (2) 8 sec. 

57 . Meas. of Vel. not affected ; of Accel, doubled. 58 . 75 f- s. 

59 . 5 sec. after second ball is projected ; he.ght of 560 ft. 

60 . *07A 61 . 6400 ft. ; 26f sec. 

62 . fo 114 ft- ; (2) 144 ft- 63 . (0 8 sec. ; (2) 128 ft.; {3)20 sec. 

64 . (i) 864 ft.; (2) 197-6 f.-s. low-wards. 

65 . (1) 800 ft. ; (2) 1300 ft. ; (3) 900 It. 

66. (i) 2| sec.; (2) Just over 8 sec. ; (3) 473 ft. 

67 . (1)68-17 f.-s. ; (2) 306-7 ft. 68. 1260 ft. nearly. 69 . 400 ft. 

70 . •68 sec. 71 . 1*6 sec. after second is projected ; 284 ft. 

72 . 70 sec. after second is projected. 

73. 1184 ft. nearly. 74. 10 sec.; 2400 ft. 75. 66^ f.-s. nearly. 

76 - ft-.• W 

79. 6-15 miles per hour. 


sec. 


78 . 

3 V 


12 


80. 966 . 

82. I : V 2 . 

85* sin-*(\/ 2 ^ i)*. 

\/5 )• 

89. ; sin-^(l). 

Q9 A2g>+^) 

2(74-2;-^)* _ 

06 . JcT Vjt*-2Jf; jr=2. 

99 . Dist. up Hypoth. = Base. 


81 , miles; when slower has gone 2 milea 


83 . 100f.-s.; 500 f.-s.; 32-2 f.-s.-s. 84 . 135ft- 

Ob. . 

88.92 sec. after the particle leaves / 4 . 


90. + \/2a^. 

*93. Vi-v+Sf. 


91. —. 

4 »» 

95. 787fc »- 
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Answers. 


[XIX., 100- 


100 . o; 44V3 f.-s. 101 . 2 : I 102 . 

103 . 105 . 3 A£. 106 . vn. ' 

108 . -* 114 . 81 ft. 115 . 12 miles per hour. 

117 . Iff miles; iH miles. 118 . Waff'S. 120. tan-^(|). 

132 . 267 ft. nearly. 126 . (*) » (2) 1 g i0 ^ 

XX. P. 83. 

1. 150- 2. (1) 2304; (2) 1728ViT 3. 322560. 

4 . 16: 25 . 5 . 86240. 6 . ft* 7 . 4800. 

8. 16000. 9. 6 oo\fii 10. 6J lbs. 11 . 4 tV4 ft- 

12 . 22400; 12800; o; -6400. 13 . 200,000: I. , 14 . ri 333 i- 

16 . 5 •• 24- 

XXI. P. 95. 

1. I2i lbs, weight. 2. 72 poundals. 3. if f.-s.-». 

4 . The latter. 5 . 320 ft. 6 . *4 ft- 

7 . 8211 lbs. weight. 8. 112 lbs. weight. 9. 2^ sec. ; 192f.-s.-s. 

10. 4l *hs, 11. 293 ft. nearly. 12. lbs. weight. 

13 . 40- 14 . 5 sec. 15 . 10. 16 . 2^ lbs. weight. 

17 . 900 poundals. 18 . 3l lbs. weight. 19 . 12 poundals. 

20. 300 poundals ; 9I lbs. weight. 21. : loSo. 

22 . 56ilbs.wt.; 40 f.-.s. 23 . il^lbs. weight. 24 . 253 : 48. 

25 . 85^ tons. 26 . 7 : *5 ; 7 : 15- 27 . 33 : 25. 

28 . 2:1; 1:2. 

XXII. P. 100. 

1. 3840, t.e. it is doubled. ^ 2. “a"* poundals, or lbs. wt 
3. 25 sec. 4. I 8 f sec. 5 . 64 poundals, or 2 lbs. weight. 

6 . 68 ^ sec. 7 . 14A sec. 8 . 1140^^ lbs. weight. 

9. ^ lbs. wt. 10. 30 minutes. 11. 280 sec. 

12. 461 sec. 13 . 630V2 f.-s. 14 * i7i,200pndls.,or535olbs. wt* 

15 * 44,800,000 poundals, or 1,400,000 lbs. weight. 

16 * (i) 150 poundals, or 4II lbs. weight ; (2) 7500 poundals, dt 

234! lbs. weight. 



—XXIV. 29.] 


Answers. 


4^3 


XXIII. P. 103. 

1 . 40 of..s. 2 . 1800 ft. 3 . 3V3': 5V2. 4. 225; 49. 

5 . 27 : 28. 6. ^3:10- 7. 8: 5. 8. 400 f.-s. 

9 . *2^. 10, Unit Momentum towards the centre of the figure. 

11. i 12. 3^4 iinits of impulse. 

13 . 960 units of impulse. 

* 14 . (i) 780 units of impulse; 

(2) 24,960 poundals, or 790 lbs. weight. 

15 . 7000 m poundals, or 2iS^ m lbs. weight. 

16 . 2,736,000 units of impulse. 


XXIII. ( 2 ) P. 106. 

1. 3 sec. 2 . 56 pndls. 3 . 5 ft. 4, ^ pndL 

5 . 2 sec. 6. 160 lbs. 7, i82f ft. ; 20 sec. 

8 . 240 J It. 9. -is- 10. So^f units of space. 

11. 160 units of velocity. 12, 4^ sec. 


XXIV. P. 115. 

1. 109,V ft. 2. 2661ft. 3. 128 ft.; 30 ft. 

4 . 92/3 ft.; 7315 f.-s. 5 . 2il ft. ; lol ft. 6 . i sec. ; 1 ft. 

7. f.-S. 8 . 2 V 3 f..S. 

9 . 4H'^'^'*s. ; 6i-/ 5 ft. ; 3^11 ft. j 24/7 f.-s. 10. ft‘S.-s. 

11 . 3*^sec. 12 . 27 ft. 13 . 17I ft. 

14 . V3 sec. 15 . 20 lbs. weight. 

16 . 32 f.'S. ; 4 oz. will describe 76^ft. ; the 12 oz. will describe 192 ft. 

17 . f.-s.-s. ; 13I lbs. weight. 18 . 352 ft. 

19 . 30ft. fto*n the top. 20 . 80 ft. 21. 48^2 f.-s. 

22 . ft* 23 . 2*7«6ec. 24 . V fi-s.-s. * 

25 . I0(V2+I) Ib^ 26 . sin -1 (^). 27 . sin -1 

26 . V (4V3-3V'2=6*I3 f.-s.-s. nearly. * 

29 . 10*05 f.-s.>s.; 40*2 f.-s.; 181 ft. nearly. 




Answers. 


[XXIV. 30-- 


30 . 6-07 lbs. weight; 22*2 ft. nearly. 

31 . I2|| lbs. 32 . 5 : 3 - 38 . 3 ! 

34 . 140I. 35 . 2 of^ lbs. 36 . i 4 f lbs. 

37 . sec.; 52 ft. 38 , 224 ft. 39. 6 lbs. 

40 . w=»*i. 41 . I : 2. 42 . 

44. (8 + 2Viio) lbs.; {8-2VW) lbs. i 

45 . Weight of either mass. * 47 . *5 lbs. 

48 . I2^oz.; 9^02. 49. 2*6 sec. 51 , 3-2\/^:l. 

52 . 4 sec. 55 . 4V2/, or 4V2jr, asx^/. 

56 . lbs.; sff lbs. 59 . 3olhs.; or 3^ lbs. 61 . 34 ft* 

62 . 63 . m ft. 64 . 8 f. -s..s. 

V2I 

67 . 32*2 f.*8.-8. 68. 32*17 69 . 32f.-s.-8. 


XXV. P. 122. 

1. (<s) 3200 poundals; (d) 4800 poundals; {c) 1600 poundals; 

{d) 5600 poundals; («) o. 

2. (a) 140 lbs. weight; {d) 140 lbs. weight; (r) 154 lbs. weight; 

{d) 874 Ihs- weight; (e) o; (/) 280 lbs. weight; 175 lbs. 
weight 

3 . o. 4 . Descending with acceleration= 1 ^. 

5 . Descending with an acceleration 

6 . (a) 4 lbs. weight; (^) 2 lbs. weight; (^) 12 lbs. weight; (d) 8 

lbs. weight. 

7. 4 lbs. weight. 8, upwards. 9. 7200 ft. 

10 . Vertical; 15 lbs. weight. 11 . Vertical J a 

12. If pressure exerted by 


13 . 64*38 os. 


2g(/>.f IV ) 
14 . (I) 125; (2) 75. 


XXVI. P. 125. 
2 . 4H f."S. 

5. 27.4...ft. 


3. 

6. 3*6...ft. 


1. 3f t-fc 
4 . m f.'*. 


3 
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I — - _ - ____ _ 

I •**' 

7. 8 . 256V6 f.- 8 . 9 . I 5 « 6 ...f.-s. 

10. Ruther more than 28 toms weight. 11 . i 6 *i ft. 

12 . 25sA ft. • 


XXVII. P. 132. 


2 . No. See Euc. i. 22. 5 . 7 . 6 

8. If each force is P, the Force=/*^4 + 2and its direction 
makes with that of the first force tan“^ {is/2+1). 

10. = ; P'Q+QIi+JiP=36o’‘. 

SBi sin PP sin PQ 

11 . 2. 14. 2 s/ 2 . 15. 27; 7. 16 . n /2 + i : I. 

19 . 120", in same line as 60. 20 . Cos—*( —t^t). 


21. and 18^ nearly. 22 . 21 nearly, makes with line of action of 47, 

24 . Twice the line joining the point and intersection of the diagonals. 

25 . 27 . ^23 + 8 ^3 28 . < 2 ^ 3 - 

29 . *s /93 lbs. weight. P makes with tan—^ 

30 . If divide CD so that CE^2ED, then the resultant = 3/?£‘. 

32 . 2 and inclined to C 5 , tan—^ (i). 

35 . (I) o; (2) 2BC. 38 . 2^C. 


XXVIII. p. 142. 

1, 12 ; 10 in. from the 7. * 2. 4 J 2 in. from the 10. 

3. 26 ; 32 ft. beyond the 78. 5. 4; *2 in. beyond the 7. 

8 . to the right of the po^t. 9. to the right of the point. 

10. 36; 24- 11. 22|;i7f 

«+« ' w + n n 


4 i 6 


Answers. 


[XXIX.: 


XXIX. P. 148. 


2. 80. 3. o; 108; -108. 4. 30^/3. 

5 . O; 160; 0; —160. 6. 5 : 12. 7 . 3l from 10; 4J from 8. 

U 

13 . 388 lbs. weight neaily. 14 . ^ fiDtn^the ground. 15 . i : 2. 


XXX. P. £51. 


1. 3A fj’om same end. 

4. 36; \ ft. from the middle. 

7 . Where —9 acts. 

_ IV/IV^+W^-21V^\ 


11 . 


IV.-m 


13 from middle point. 
2IV 


3 . 6 . 

6. 4* ft. from the same,end. 
8. The middle point. 

10 . 3. 

12. I III in. from 3. 

14 . 6. 


15 . 17 ft. nearly from the fulcrum. 


XXXI. P. 167. 


3 . 5*1 ft.; 2*9 ft.; 2*9 ft. 8. Yes. See Art. 202. 10 . 18 in. 

12. 120. 14 . r( -'j from centre. 

W2 + V3 + 3/ 


15 . •47a, where a is length of side. 

17 . 7-6 ft. nearly. 18 . i*6ft. nearly. 

20. 3*6 ft. nearly. 21. 7*8 in. nearly. 

22 . 6.7 in. nearly. 23 . i* 53 ft. nearly. 

25 . syfft. _ 26 . 2*62 ft. nearly. 


16 . 

19 . 4 l ft. 


28 . ^ from I ; ^ from 2 ; —^ from 3. 

0 00 

< 

31 . ~ from E. ^ 32 . 6 height from the base. 


27 . 3 i ft. 
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-X^pcil. ISJ 


83 . 


2 >l 2 a 


from centre of original square, side of which=a. 

34 . 4 median^rom base. 36 . A median from base. 

36 . ^of the median from the base. 

37 . Altitude of BDC-\ alt of BAC, 38 . ^ inches. 

• 5 

40 . See Ex. 35. * 41 . A median from base. 

• 42 . Alt. of A = 3“^3 


43 . Alt. of A = 


44,ft. 

V X 


2 

_ 3 - 

2 


Uf if a=side of square, 
a, if a=longer side. 


from centre of square. 


47 . 1 in. 


45. iS*04 in. 
48 . sfs : I. 


3 ( 4 a + ^) 

49 . A hypothenuse. 51 . Coincides with C.G. of the plane triangle. 

52 , r to rj. 53. 3 in. 54 . 9 in. 58 . 5^ in. 

59 . Art. 198. 07 . ^ hypoth. 69 . 5*6 in. nearly. 

70 , where a=one of the equal sides. 80.2 ft 


1 ^ lbs Wt ■ 

1- vj ^ V5 


XXXII. P. 177- 

lbs. wt. 2* iSf lbs. weight; 31^^ lbs. wt 


3. icx)V3 it>s. wt. _ 

4. boV^lbs. wt ; 60^^2— V2 lbs. wt. ; 60^2- Vi lbs. w^ 

6# S lbs. wt. ; 5 V3 lbs. wt. ; $^2 - V3 lbs. wt.; ^*^2 — V^lbs. wt. 

7 , Pressures V^(2— V^) ; 'Bension=iV2fF; IV being the 
weight of the rod. 

lbs. wt. 9 « 3SV2 lbs. wt, 10 . S^N/Jlbawt. 


Q 240 

Wi 

11. fio*. 


12. 15 lbs. wt 


14 . 13*28 ft nearly. 15 . 113 lbs. wt.; 138 lbs. Wt 

2 D 


, 18 . Up. wt 


4i8 


Answers. 


[XXXII. 17- 


17.1 ton weight. 18 . 600 V3 lbs. 

19 . J weight of beam. 20. 120 lbs. wt.; 90 lbs. wt. ^ 

21 . IS lbs. wt ; 30 lbs. wt. 23 . i- 24 . Vertical; ^wt. of rod. 
26 . I • 2 <^os ^; a being the angle between parts of the string; 
Tension is diminished. 

- 

30 . 25V2 lbs. wt 33 . 




a. 


XXXIII. P. 188. 

2 , Tcnsion =4 ff''cot 9 = Pressure on wall; Pressure on plane= W. 

3 , Tan—^ (i). 5 . See Art. 218. 

8. If a and /3 be the inclinations of the strings to horizot, the 

Tensions are and Inclination of 

sm(o + /S) sin(o-|-/ 3 ) 

rod=tan-^ i(tan a - tan / 3 ). 

9, 30 lbs. wt. ; 30 V3 lbs. wt. 

10. 10 02. wt ; 24 02. wt Inclination of rod to verticals cot-* (IH)* 

11. Tension=| lb. wt.; angle between the strings=sin— * (H)* 

12. llW; 2 -fV, 

10 10 

100 ^ 100 

14 ^ (l) lbs. wt.; (2) ^^^Ibs. wt ; (3) 200 lbs. wt. 

15 . 30 lbs, wt; 30 n/ 39 lbs. wt 

18 . Tens. = 22^ lbs. wt.; Press. = 54*8 lbs. wt. nearly. 19 . PPWz, 

21 . 1^2-V3); ffT;v'6—V2); Inclin. to the hor. =tan-*^ " 

W m 

22 . Tan Q=— i Press, on plane= IVi Press, on wall= 7 ^. 

24 . Press, on plane za ; Press, on plane . 

^ ^ 8in(j + *i) . sin(» + ii) 

25 . Cos^=±. Press, on rim= costf; Press, at the 

**** \ m + 2n m + n 

lower end= fV tan 6 , 


17 . ^ lbs. wt. 
V7 




Answers. 
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-XXXIV. 41.] 


XXXIV. P. 191. 

2 . A couple. 8. 5 * tv sin tVcos^ 39 \ 

Jtfi + Afj IT T 


10. -3-JW; llpVi ±fV. 12. , ^ ^ Ms-c) 

10 _30 3 • be ~ir ’ V ' 

, 13. i^Ts/s ; sin— ^ (»• 14. 1 IVcot a. 

15. , where g=cot-^ « l. 

sin(a+^) sin(a + tf) i m f 

16. tv sec 6 ; W^tan where =cot“^ ^{»t + n) tim 

17. iin-^ Q^.c^±z!i^i\ 

\ m + n ) 

18. tan*”^ ^ ^ j where a and /5 arc the angles made 

with the vertical by the strings sustaining P and Q. 

19. If a be the shorter, b the longer arm, then a makes with the 

horiion the angle, tan-^ cot 9+^cosecy. ^ 

21. If AB=2a, the depth=_^=. 28. + ^f+fl 

24. tan”^ + *' )* ^ ^ ^ angle 

= tan-i if fTand tVj be the weights of 


the spheres. 25 . i sum of the heights. 

28 - 27 . i cot i C. 28 . -f sin C. 

33 . itV tan a, where a=angle of either wedge. 

34 . ti'‘ Angle with vertica>=cot-^ 

35 . i’j 6 fy;i{i-fi- >Jl) W. 36 . - J~ jj, »"sin ». 

39 . Its C G. at 1 length of*rod from thicker end vertically under 

centre of sphere. • 

40 . 2asintf sin2i^=r. 41 . 
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Answers. 


[XXXV. 3- 


XXXV. P. 201. 

Second. 4, Thirdl 

Weight of lever might act in either of the arms. 

6i ft. ; 3^ ft. 8. 5 ft.; I ft. 9 . 12 ft. ; 7 \ ft. 

i^ft. from the middle. 11. /*=I3J lbs. wt, ; W^=2i|lbs. wt. 
84 lbs. weight 13 . 49 lbs. weight. 14 . lo in. 

14 ft. from 2 lbs. 16 . 8| in. ; 3J in. 17 . 5 ft.'from F. 

12 ft. 19 , P—Z lbs. weight; lV=g lbs. weight 

6 ft. 21. 82^ lbs. weight. 22. 40 lbs. wt 

Middle point. 24 . Middle point of rod. 

6 ft. 26 . 41$ lbs. wt. 

13I ft. ; 15 lbs. wt 28 . I in^- from middle point. 

ft. from F. 30 . 22 i in. 31 . 30”- 

7«84...inches from the 6. 33. 50 It « 


7«84...inches from the 6. 33. 50 It « 

57*7...lbs. weight 35. 7'^2 : 10. 

36* 178 lbs. wt. perp. to rod at 6-14 ft. from 25. 37. tan—' (V )• 


tan—' (i). 

20} lbs. weight 

2 : V37 • 


39. *15 lbs. weight. 40. 120 ®. 
42. cos-'(-t). 43. 120 ®. 

46 — 7 -^---,; ;t from F, 

^”*2(W+I) 2(ot + I) 

50. I : 2 


XXXVL P. 210. 

2. 6 oz. weigkt; 3 : 2. 4. 8^. 5. He loses 1 lb. 

6. ^^95=4*87...lbs. weight 9. 4 *• 3* 

10 . If a and b be the arms, he loses 12 . li inches. 

a 0 • 

13 . ^ in. from C.G. ; i in. 14 . 230 lbs. wt. ; ^ lbs. weight. 

15 . 3H oz* weight; 3*64 oz. weight, nearly. • 

16 . II : i» if weight of pan be neglected. 

17 . The movable weight must be shifted nearer to the fulcrum. 

22. H Wif be the weights, length of beam, h distance of 

point of suspension from the beam, 0 the inclination of beam 

to the horizon : then tan 0 =~ (H the weight of 

the beam= fVi and A the distance of the C.G. from the point 
of suspensicAl; then, tan dss ——_ 

01 suspension , uicu, u ^ 

23 . Stability increased, sensibility diminished. 



~XLI. 13.] 


Answers. 
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XXXVII. P. 213. 

1. 192 lbs. wt.; 216 lbs. 2. 

4. 14 in.; 6 in. 5. 270 lbs. wt. 

7 . .16 in. 8. 3 lbs* 


3. 50 lbs. wt 

6 . 

9 . 1251^ 


XXXVIII. P. 218. 

1 . I : n/^ 2 . 400 lbs. wt. 3. 120®. 4 , 6o®. 

5. 20 lbs. wt.; 20 (Vb— V2) = 20-7 lbs. wt. nearly \ 20 >sj2 lbs. wt 


6, 100^2 lbs. wt. 
9i 53 lbs. wt. 


1 . 7 lbs. wt. 

4 . S. 

7. I lb. wt. 

11. iH lbs. wt 
14 . Ill lbs. wt 
17 . 4 lbs. wt. 

20 . i6P= f^y+8Sztf. 


7 . 2 cos-i(HI). 


XXXIX. P. 221. 

2. 9i lbs. wt. 

5 . 6. 

8. 275 lbs. wt. 
12* 2f| lbs. wt. 
15 . 9 lbs. wt 
18 . 3 lbs. wt. 

21. 16:15. 


8. 64 lbs. wt 


3, 80 lbs. wt. 
6. 128. 

10 . Yes. 

13 . 4 lbs. wt 
16 . 4 lbs. wt. 
19. 5 lbs. wt 
22. 14 lbs. wt 


P. 223. 

1. 1 ton wt 2 . i ton wt 3 . *5 lbs. wt. 

4. 2 Jbs. wt. 5* 7- 6. 10 lbs. wt.; 6. 

7. 16. 8. 156 lbs. wt. 

9. 3/* hanging from lower block. 


1 . 3 - 

4. 20. 

8. 3 lbs. wt 
10. 26/r lbs. wt. 

13 . l40xV lbs. wt 


XLI. P. 226. 

6. 3. 2 a • 

5. 89-6 lbs. wt. 7. 5 lbs. wt. 

9. /*= twice weight of pulley. 

11 . 57 oz. wt 12 . 832 lbs. wt. 
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Answers. 


[XLIU I— 


XLII. P. 227. 

1, 56 lbs. wt. 2. W'. 3. (1) 1344 lbs. wt.; (2) 157^ lbs. wt. 

4 . (i) — W'i or ; (2) *—IVf or —-- JV; in both cases as 

2« 2«+i 2n+i 2 n + 2 

the * Standing part ’ is fixed to the upjjer or lower block. 

5. 40 lbs. wt. 6. 42 lbs. wt. 

7 . V»! !±gj\. 9. . 12. 

\ 24 / Q± + 15 

15 . 3362^ lbs. wt. 16 . 2i in,; f in. ; i in. respectively. 

18 . Heaviest at bottom ; 25^ lbs. wt. 


XLIIL P. 232. 

1, 20 lbs. wt. ; 20 \/3 lbs. wt. 2. 3°“; 25v^3 lbs. wt. 3. 2 : i, 
4 . 30"- 5 . 24. 6. 45"; ^^2- 7 . 10 lbs. wt 


XLIV. P. 233. 


1, l2>/$ lbs. wt 

4 . 37i lbs. wt 

6. tan-*(TVir)- 


100 „ 

2 . lbs. wt. 


3 . S lbs. wt 


5. I7i lbs. wt. ; 62^ lbs. wt 
7 . sin“*(f); 


1. 99*6 lbs. wt. 

4 . 25 " 52 '. 


XLV. P. 235. 

2 . 23“C2'. 

5. 105-2 lbs. wt 


3. 31-65 lbs. wt. 
6 . 43 " 4'. 


XLVI. P. 236. 

2 . I2I nearly. 3 . 57 " 42'; l 6*9 >bs. wt. nearly. 5 . 3 * 



—L^ 26.] 


Answers. 
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XLVIL P. 236. 

1. I : cos I. 2. cos 6 : sin i. 3. i5\^lbs. wt. 

6 . IVsin i{i - cos *). 7 . io>/io lbs. wt. 8 . 2 : i. 

9. cos-J(^/^). 11 . sf 2 P. 12. (i)cos-i(?); ( 2 )sin-i(i). 


1 . 66 . 

4 . 140J lbs. wL 
7 . 45 ^ 


XLVIII. P. 241. 


9 220 

2 . y. 


3. 352 lbs. wt. 

5 . IA lbs. wt. 6 . 9 it in. 

8. 2036^ lbs. wt. 9. 59II in. 


10. 15(^-^31 = 4*035 lbs. wt. 11. wt. 12. 5v^3. 

13 . 424? lbs. wt. 14 . 45". 15 . 105^3 lbs. wt. 

16.75- 17. 18. 5 oV 3 -ilbs.wt. 

21 ^ r 


1. 6o% 


XLIX. P. 243. 

2. 100 lbs. weight. 3. 60 (V6+V2) lbs. wt. 


L. P. 245. 

2 . 472 ^ lbs. 3 . i^V; ^iV. 4 . 20 lbs. 5 . 6 feet 

6 . 5 ft. from him. 7 . ^ ft. from the middle point. 8 . lolbs. wt. 

9. lol ft. 41. 4 in.; 12 lbs. 12. 20 lbs. 

13. Y ~- ^ -—14. 12 lbs. weight; 36 lbs. wt. 


16 . 


WsTxizr—x) 


r— X 


1*7 ^ 1 

17. —cosec 4 a. 
3 


18 . 1 : 3 * 


19 . ^ inches. 

22 . 

mn +I ^ • 

26 . Of 30=it^; of 9 =Tr®T.«^; of 7 =lf J'- Tension in upper string 
=20|^ lbs. wt. Tension in lower strings lof^ lbs. wt. 

26 . The accels. would be 

The Tensions would be 22lbs. wt.; and 9^^J lbs. wt. 


20.(3^2'‘-*-«-i);r. 21. 


Zmm^g 


23 . 40 lbs. 


4OT + ff/j 

24. 89» lbs. 
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Answers. 


[L.? 7 - 


27 . 12^ lbs. 29 . ^ being the weight of the sphere. 


30 . ■“ JVtzne, 




82 . Press, on ground =lVi+lV^; Press, of upper against rod = y ffj. 
Press, of lower against rod^yw^; Press, between spheres 

33 . Between upper and bowl = 20 lbs. wt.; between lower and base 
= 6o lbs. wt. 

Between lower and curved portion of bowl=8o lbs, wt.; be* 
tween spheres=40 lbs. wt. 

84 , Accel, ol m= — - ^———-•ri 

OTj/Wj + * 

„ of i-—A 

mifn^ + m^m + 4 wiwj 

„ ol OTjSS-i —3 -2- 

m-^i^ + WjW + 4 mm-^ 

Tensions-_ .g. 

^1^}+ m^m + 4 mmj 

35. feet. 36 . fib. 


LI. P. 255. 

I 96 

2 . 3 . Greater than-^^ lbs, wt 


1. 1. 


4, 130 lbs. wt. 5. 6. >tan-* (f). 

7, 20 lbs. wt. 11, 25 lbs. wt 12. <?=tan-^ (/u^, 

14 . 25 lbs. wt ; 25V3 lbs. wt 16 . Art. 261. 

17 . fT sin 2r, making an angle t with the plane. 

18 . 26 lbs. wt.; the 30 lb. is supposed to be parallel to the plane. 

19 . -loS. 20. 104 lbs. wt 22. ^~rf=+—) 

Vvjr*+i m/ 

23 . At^ght angles to the plane downwards ; or 30* with the plane. 

24 . Art 266. * 25 . *048 lbs. wt 

26 . (l) 50 lbs, wt.; J 2 ) 25 lbs. wt. 27 . /*=oo. 

28 . Art 266; 29 . Art. 266. 



Answers. 
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-MH. 3.] 


jj- _ ^sin * — /*cos i 
*»*"" ^cos* + jPsin t 


87 . 


2 /JLfV 


82 .- 4 -- 

V3 

84 . 4 feet. 
86. Art 267. 
88 . 8 . . 


89 . When angle of screws (90*—e); P=£oo. 

40 . 1104 lbs. wt 41 . 357*3 lbs. wt 42 . V2-1. 
48 . 7TVft- 44 . if length of ladder. 

46 .taa*=--^; A 


fix 


47; tan (>=4::^. 

{x+y)fxx 

49. cot-> 


2/^1 ' I+MAii 

48 . tan 






51- '‘-Vj 


/ \ 

54 . 

55 . Between the vertical and the normal to the plane. 


7/ 


58 . (l) 336 lbs. wt.; ( 2 ) 42 O'+8) lbs. wt 61 . 

68 . ’HzJSxg., 


m + /«! 


1. 32 if.-s. 

3. i 3 Hf--s- 

5 . I2i f.-S. 

7 . II : I- 


«r + «i 

LIL P. 264. 

2, I2i f.-s. in the direction of the latter. 

4. 4^ f.-s. in the direction of the latter. 

6. 4 f. -s. in the direction of the former. 

8. 3if.-s. * 9 . 25 f--s* 10 . i 7 ff--s. 

12. 16 f.-s. 


11. One loses \ the other gains v. 


LHI. P. 267. 

1 . 3iH*'S. ; f.-s. 

2 . First rebounds with a vel. 24^ f.-s.; the other with a vel. 20| f.-s. 

3. I f.-s. ; 16 f.-s. 
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Answers. 


[LIII.^4- 


4 . They rebound with vels. i6f| f.-s., and 33^ f.-s., respectively. 

5. (i) m rebounds with double its former vel. ; 3m remains at ^est. 

(2) It H i> ; 3w retains*^ of its vel. 

6. 7* ^ rebounds with a vel. s I3 ^m ; 3m retains a vel. s 2^»- 

8. 12 f.-a 9 . I : 5* 10. I : 6; 


LIV. P. 269. i 


1. 20 f.-s. 



3. 4. 122 f.-s. nearly. 


5 . Vf; i^secs. 6. ^ s 7 . "39 ft. 8. 2*56 ft. 

11. 12. 2i sec.; sec. 

13 . 100 ft. First has a vel. = 160 f.-& downwards ; seconcV^ I4cff.-a 
downwards. 


LV. P. 273. 


1 . Art. 276. 2 . Art. 274. 4 . 30" J 4 S’* 

5 . ; I : 4. 6. Art. 274, Cor. ii. 

7. 2^/^€■s., and makes with plane tan~* 



8. M loses f F; gains f V. 


9. 8/^15 f.-s. ; .16 s 


sec. 


10 . 




13 . The masses are in the ratio e: i. 14 . Art. 276. 

35. } ~ where a=angle of impact. 17 . 3 : 2. 

2 c 

20. 1st rebounds with a vel. ^v;2d rebounds with a vel. | v. 

21. 125:1728. 

22 . If u=A’s vel. before impact, A rebounds with ^ u; B rebounds 

with ^ u. 

23 . — ; — • 24 . K. E. is diminished by impact 

Sc If 

25 . Body struck goes on; and stril6ng body goes on, stops, or 

rebounds as is greater than, equal to, or less than emy 

26 . 48 ,000 units of impulse. 

27 . 19,200 units of impulse. 


Answers. 
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-LVII. 8.1 


28 . Weight of 2316 tons. 

29 « 222,080 poundals, or 69,440 lbs. weight 

30 . 2240 iviits of impulse. 

81 . 484,608 poundals, or 15,144 lbs. weight 

32 . 1728 units of impulse. 

33. 41,280 poundals, or 1290 lbs. weight 

34. 193 Ihs. 

35. 31 »^6o lbs. weight! 

36 . (I) 766,080 lbs. weight. (2) 6 inches 

37 . 39,200,000 lbs. weight. 

38 . 1250 foot-poundals. 

39 . 15,272^ foot-poundals. 


LVI. P. 283. 


1. 28,800 ft. 2. (i) 5625 ft.; (2) 37J sec.; (3) 22,Soo\/3ft 

3. (i) 20,000 ft.; (2) 50^/2 sec.; (3) 80,000 feet. 


4. tan 


—1 /7 '^3' 


m- 


5. 1003.36 f.-s. 


6 . 15 ? 


6875 n/7 


16 


ft 


7 . 128/\/3 f.-s. 

9. 

64 

11. i6n/^ = 88 f. -s. nearly. 

13. tan-i(4). 14. 15“* 

16 . 360 f.-s. 13. tan-i(l). 


8. 45‘. 

10 . 4S“- Art 291. 

12. 143112.5 ft 
15 . 8of.-s. 

19 . 75 ft. 


20. tan sec. 


LVII. P. 289. 


1 . 

2 . 

4. 


7 . 


•345 sec. ; 5*45 sec. ; 

152.3 ft.; I *86 sec. 

317 f.-s. nearly. 

tt* sin a f - 7 -^,— 

- V 4 - 3 sin”* a. 


126.^3 ft. 
^ 3921 ft 


3. 1875ft- 

6. wcosa; horiaontaL 


8. 3 : 2 ; 3 (2 - n/2) ; i.e., lOOO : 667 : 586, nearly. 
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Answers, 


[LVII, 


9* If and^ be the horizontal and vertical distances of the point, 

10 . 2 + : 2 . 

below the horizon. 

15 . tan-i(2), ortan-»(8). 16 . 6o"; 30*. 

17 . 124*4 f.-s. ; 5*49 sec. 18 , i<f*4 sec. 

19 . 30“. 21 . 4 ^. 22 . «=A* 


12. 49 f--s- nearly; tan-J (^) 

KaI/mit f lurvrivAn ^ * 


25 . 


fusin’a. Fsma 


; 261*6 ft. ; 4*04 sec. 

^ S ' T -r 

26 . Art. 294 (i) and (ii). 30 . 52§". 

32 . Cos a+sin a : cos a—sin a. 35 . x tan a-— 

zu^ cos® a 

36 . . 37. Angle of elevation=45*. 


LVIII. P. 296. 

1 . 300 ft.-lbs. 2 . SOH.p. 

4 . 22fH.p. 5 . 63^h.p. 

7. 41I tons. 8. ^^* 

10. 50^ miles per hour. 


8 . 94 lJ H.P. 

6. 16H miles per hour 

9 . 53 i H.P. 

11, 1 in 80. 


LIX. I 

1. 48,000 ft.-lbs. 

3. 4,019,400,000 ft.-lbs. 

5. 2,128,^6,000,000 /t ft.-lbs. 

7. 15 miles per hour. 

9 . 403^ H.P. 

11. 1,000,000 ft.-lbs. 

18 . 592,192 gallons nearly. f 
15 . The water will rise 320 feet ir 


. 298. 

2. 226,800,000 ft-lbs. 

4 . 4^. 51m. 4or. 

6. 8400. 

8. 27,104 ft-lbs. 

10. 3600 ft. -lbs. 

12. 4500 ft-lbs. 

14 . 76H minutes, 
the pit 16 . 158^ gallons. 


1 , 5ooft*pdIs. 

4 . 1120 ft-lbs. 

7 . 4039 ]^ ft--lbs. 


LX. P. 3f»6. 

2. 540,000 ft-pdls. 3. 4200 ft.-lbs. 

5. 8400 ft-lbs. 6. 1,440,000 ft.-lbs. 

8» 168,960 ft-pdls. ; or 5280 ft.-lbs. 


-LXII. 31.] 


Answers. 
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9* 2560 ft.-pdls.y or 80 ft.-lbs. 

10* 184,320 ft.-pdls., or 5760 ft.-lbs. 

11. 256 ft.-1^ 12. 80 ft.-lbs. 13 . 640 ft.-lbs. 

14 . 55,000,000 ft.-lbs. 15. 924 ft.-lbs. 


LXI. P. 307. 


!• 874^. 2* 2*88 f.-s. nearly. 5. 4,320,000 lbs. wt. 

6. 85 ft.^ ik 245 A H.p. 8. 9504 ft. 

10. 46657-8 foot-poundals; one part drops from the rest; the velocity 
of the other is doubled. 14 . A ft.-lb. ; 100a 

16 . (I) 28,000,000.foot-pounds ; (2) 250,000 foot-pounds. 

19 . 421,390 ergs=i foot-poundal. 

21 . Velocity in the ratio 4:3; Mass in the ratio 9 :4. 

22 . 10,560. 23 . 45*71 ft- 24 . 3Soo foot-tons. 

25**2835/oot-tons. 26 . 10,886,400 lbs. wt. 27 . 4.092,480 ft.-lbs. 


28 > *00 ft. 

31 . 5911 H.p. 

34 . 3»o32,4oo ft.-lbs. 
292M ft. 


29 . 5082 ft. 
32 . 133I H.p. 


30 . 480 ft.-lbs. 

33. (I) 1850 ^^ ft. 
(2) 4054I1 ft. 
35 . 12,196,800 ft.-lbs. 
37. (i) 16,570,400 ft.-lbs. 
(2) 26,302 ft. nearly. 


38 . 1 nearly. 

40 . 2 l^ 9 £>^pdis. 


39 . 25oV37=1520 f.-s. 
41 . 764,800 lbs. wt 


1. 39.22 in. 

4. 1305 ft. 

7. ^ in. nearly. 
10. l^tly 5. 


20. 183*9 sec. 

23 . 1159 sec. 

26 . 


LXIl. P. 320. 

2 . 39* *8 in. 

5. 9-78 in. 

8 . 32*075- 
11 . 32*202. 


21. iflniles. 

24 . 13-19 miles. 

27 .* 32-14- 


3. 39-03 in. 

6. A length. 

9 . 13*046 ft. 
12. 41-808 in. 


15 . 32*103. 

18 . 143 : *44. 

22. 2I miles. 



28 . —s 1 99 * 7 - 
18 


30 . 16-36 inches. 31 . ^feet. 


13 . Tod long by -rl^ of its length. 

14 . Too short by ^ 1 ^ of its length. 


16 . -0045 in. 


17 , 2-446 in. 


29 . I739i inches. 
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Answers. 


[LXIII. i~ 


1. lbs. wt. 

4 . I 37 ift?r ll>s. wt. 

7. tana=^. 

9. 2032^ lbs. wL 


L 2 . 



LXIII. P. 324. ( 

€ 

2. 219*02 lbs. wt. 3. Hi lbs. wt. 

5. 14-^ f.-s.-s. 6. 2*28 inches. 

8. -54, nearly. 

10 . tH poundal. ' 11 . 15A* 

13 . iSHi lbs. wt. 


14 . 15*02...lbs. weight; angle with vertical=tan“M5Wff)* 

15 . 8 Vio f.-s.; 60 lbs. wt. 

16 . (i) 28Ar lbs. wt. (2) 18A lbs. wt. (3) 25H lbs. wt. 

17 . 72f lbs. wt.; loof lbs. wt. 18 . I7 times very nearly.* 


LXIV. P. 328. 

1 . 3 oi ft* 2 . 905*1 f*-8* 8. 1*93 sec.; Art. 105 (3). 

5. (1)3 sec. ; (2) 6 sec. ; (3) 24f. 

6. 3906! ft.; (125)* \/3ft. 7 . Art. 121. 

9 . 24,000. 12 . (9 is at the C. G. 14 . 128 ft.; 70 lbs. 

15 . 

17 . f.* 

VI 

19 . 2ll». wt. 24 . 477f.-s. nearly; a=tan-*(A). 


16 . 38,400 tons. 

18 . rssiiOD o®* wt. 


2S. i 

27 . 661 ft. 


26 . 83,200,000; 116,480,000,000. 
30 . tan-i (Ar)* 31 . 402 tons. 


32 . ,210 ^^®* ' 3 ^*° 9 * 30 . 787 f.-s. 

36 . 3850 ft. 37 . 2 seconds after particle leaves A, 

39. I^lbs. 40 . lifeet. 

42 . wh en at A length from the end. 48 . 81*43; 162*86. 

50 . 511 60" with direction of zP\ n/J. P, 

92 . Plank makes with horizon the angle, tan-^ (i). 


Answers. 
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-LXIV. 122.]® 


53 . Inclination of plane on which /’rests=tan~^(2). 

55 . «=2; V3./» 

56 . If ^ be fholination of rod to horizon, then sin ^6= 

2 

57 . 4 times the radius. 60 . f wt. of triangle. 

61 . Art. 266. 62 . 2i sec. ; 4 ft. ; 4Ss/^. 

64 . 2 a f fjza parallel to DB ^ where a= side of square. 

65 . The^adii to the positions of the rings are inclined at 30** to the 

» horizon. 

67 . where a is the side of the square. 69 . i : n/s ; 2Q. 

2 V2 

73 . Art. 217. 75 . They must be at right angles. 

77 . If 0 be the known angle, and B the known force, then the required 
• force makes an l (90° - 6) with P, and=/’sin d. 

78 . 2 fee?. 

80 . Res. = replaced force in mag. but acts in the opposite direction. 
82 . (i) Where the perp. to the rod through the pivot cuts the fixed 
line ; (2) when the rod is parallel to the fixed line. 

86 . 1 : 2 n/J ; J7. P. 

88. The middle side makes with the horizon tan~‘^(f). 

y^d 8— TT 

8^- li —tF 92 . Dists. from sides 4, 3 are 1, |respectively. 

Or ~-ir 0 — IT 


93 . Chord makes with vert. diam. cos~^ 


& 


94 . Makes with vertical, cos-^^^—2"^)' 


95 . fV, 


jr — Atan 6 
Aitan6>—jr* 


96 . 




7^./; 




F^h 

i>a’ 


98 . 6. 


r-./. 


103 . Distance from remaining points-^ diag. of a face of cube. 
107 . ^!:!!!l?(«+zrcostt). ^ 08 . Thi 120 sec. 

109 . 600. 110 . A little over 85^ feet. HI. 1056:1. 

112. 498444 lbs. wt. . • 

113 . (I) 1,152,000 f.-s.-s.; (2) rrirnrsec.; (3) 360,000 lbs. wt. 
118 . 44 tons wt.; 3| tons wt. 120. i lb. wt.* 

m.»(/’+0 coso. m. 





Aftswers. '* [iAhv. laS-itj, 


126. m«hes 150 * with i. ^ 1^, W + jn/J). 

130 . j32^ 25 lbs. wt. 

185 . 3 >/ 2 —<y/3 lbs. wt.; 3 lbs. wt.; 3^/2 lbs. wt. 

137. W2(i-sin9); iyij2(I-eoae)f tV\/£ 

188 . 7 A ft. _ 140 . H> , 

142 . = 

143 . 264 ft. 144 . 2,240^000 ]bs weight. 

145 . 1*96 ft. 147 . Stopped in 4th. 

149 . 82481 sq. feet, or a circle whose radius is 162 feet 

150 . i6n/3 ft. ; 6 lbs. wt. I 5 I. 2 '^r H. P. ^ 

152 . i, 2 CX),ooo gallons 153 . yih miles an hoifr. 

155 . 32958 lbs. wt. 156 . 366-21...lbs. \\t. 

157 . 21‘06 lbs. wt. 158 . 0*274 poundals. 

160 . xo\/26m, where m is mass of the ball in lbs. His vel = 10*02... 

f.-s , and his path makes with his onginal path an angle 

«n-if ' _V 

\IOO*2.../ 

161 . 8800 feet. 168 . 
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1 . 37*36 miles an hour ; N tan“^(3’6) E. 

3 . 80'8 f.-s. 4. 2\/2, bisecting angle between 5 and 0. 

5 . Tension = --—L=-; Reaction at lower end=?F; Reaction at 

2 

• W s 

• upper end= —; - 

2 

6. (i) T0 ; (2) fl- 7. 96 poundals, or 3 lbs. weight. 

8. An angle=45°. 9 , 2240 foot-lbs. 

13 . 1814 feet. 14 . Yes. 15 . -A- feet, very nearly. 

, 44*8 _ 

18 , 2fftw g ^ 21 . Tension in upper string = io\/3 lbs. weight 

2m + ni lower ,, =10 ,, 

23 . 135^ weight; 14^ lbs. weight. 24 . SA lbs. weight. 

27 . 24 seconds. 28 . Diminishes as body falls, and has a negative 

value when it descends the mine. 

29 . 31 . 4- 32 . 6if.-s.; 12^^ lbs. weight. 

33 . 13 lbs. weight. 

34 . (I) Force at upper hinge = 624 lbs. weight and is horizontal. 

„ lower ,, =1624 ,, and makes with vertical 

r 

^an-’(^). (2) Forces are equal, and each = ?^- 1 lbs. weight. 

35 . Si lbs. weight. 37 . | /i. 39 . QE; QP. 

41 . (1) (2) wtf+a). 42 . 160 f.-s.; Sin-'(|). 43 . 60". 

44 . String must be vertical. 45 . ^eep. 167. 49 . 28\^2 f.-s.; 28 f.-s. 

52 . If ^ ®md y be the lengths cut off from the sides a and and if 
B be the angle between a and then distance of C.G from h 

s 3 ^ Similarly the distance from the side a 

l{2ab-xy) 

can be found. * 53 . m Its. 

54. When he had gone {ths of the distance. 


435 



43^ Answers to the Examples from 


55 . Three times the distance already described. 

56 . inclined at 30“ to the 4. 57. 12 lbs. weight. 58 . 2. 

59 . 2oi feet; f second ; seconds. 61 . I3t f.-s.; i : 200. 

62 . 7N^3ibs. weight. 63 . i7i lbs. weight. 

64 . 5 ibs. weight; ——. n/ 996 f.*s. =31*56 . . .f.-s. 


66. ; 3? lbs. weight. 67 . iH ; 62740f# foot-lbs. 

68. A couple. 69 . 6 lbs. weight. 70 . tan a. When 

he has ascended a distan ce — ^ ^ where W 

IV’ 


= weight of ladder, weight of man, /= length of ladder, 
x=distance of its C.G. from foot, 0 =inc]ination to horizon, 
and /i=coefficient of friction between ladder and ground. 

72 . H lA Ifis. weight. 73 . 18 feet; 14m ft. lbs., if m: mass 

in lbs. ' 

74 . a V2, inclined at 45“ to BC, where fl=side of square. 

75. C.G. of wire is—— 2 — from centre, where r=radius of circle. 

2 “ 

C.G. of remainder=— 4 ^ from centre of square, <r=side of 

3 { 2 ^ 

square. 76 . 16V165 f.-s. =205*5 • • ■ f-"®- 77. -dfC. 

iV 

78 . 7 ’=—:-, where weight of picture and a is the given angle. 

2 sin a 


80 . IV. 82 . 130H t-s- 

84 . 2*j2 towards the 86. fVsmi along the plane. 

Force is inclined to horizon at an angle = 90'’—21). 

89 . -^1 acting along OA. 91 . v^3 making 30" with side along 

which 5 acts, and at a point in that side produced to 3 t’mes its 

length. 93 . : B£= 5:3; C£ : CF^ 1:4- 94 . 3 = 4 - 

96 —7=^* 100. 60°; 48x^3 lbs. weight; 96 lbs. weight. 

7 ’ 2 V 3 

101 . 504 lbs. weight. 102 . ozs. 104 . *6 lbs. 

105 . 106 . 7 OZS.; 9f inches from .rf. 

X 8 4 2 

107 . Ilf ozs. weight; tan-i(f) with vertical. 

110. F inclined at ic8“ with the first force. 

112. 140 inche.s. 


113 . 2;n/6:x/3-H. 
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116 . (I) T= W\ R= W, and R acts along AB. {2)Ti=3W'; Ri= 


V 7 V and j?]jmakes with A Dan angle = 120“ — where 6 =cot“^^ ) ’ 

117 . The two values of the inclination of the rod to the wall, arc 

given by the equation, asin®tf sin(6>+e)=rcose. 

118 . Distance from each of the bounding radii 

• 8 

119 . /4=^an I 5 " = 2— 120 . 4 ^ inclined at 15“ to AB and 45" to 

AD. 123 . 112 lbs. weight. 124 . {2tV+w)c.d. 

125 . I parallel to side 5. 126 . At centre of hexagon. 

127 . i'inch from the greatest angle. 129 . iHr length of rod from lop. 

130 . inches. 131 ^ | lb. weight; lbs. weight. 


132 . 134 . T=2^1V; A’=2fPr. 

136 , 


135 . 


w 


, P+Q P~Q , . 


2 sm ( 


I— 1J2 


I - ^ ^ ^ /— 

137 . iv 2r seconds; —^ * vr seconds, where r=: radius of circle. 

138 . While startinglbs. weight. 




stopping = ^^ weight. 


ff 


in uniform motion =/ lbs. weight. 

139 . 8-v^sf.-s. 140 . 933800 poundals. 


142 . Sin 2^ = sin 2C B= C, or B=go-C. 

143 . I second. 144 . I oz. weight. 145 . 20 foot-lbs. 

146 . Momenta are as i : 2 ; K.E*s. are as 3 : 8. 

147 ! 550 seconds; 12100 feet. 149 . 4*97 • • • miles an hour. 

150 . 3 miles an hour; 50 miles an hour, 120° with direction of 
tram’s motion. 

151 . 672000 poundals ; 273777^ ^undals. 

152 . 1635200 lbs. weight. 153 . 292^. 

155 . ;r=:«cosa*/; ^5=wsina'/-where x and y are the co¬ 

ordinates of the point; ^ 

156 . I 02* 157 . 3808 poundals; 119 lbs. wt. 

158 . 32.12 f. -s. -s. 159 . 30 miles an hour. 

160 . 40 m.-h. ; 120“ with direction of either train. 161 . Sin-^(l). 
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163 . 45" 164 . i 79 'S 2 - 165 . (i)»i + wai {2) ^/v^^+v2^—1/JVg. 

168 . I second. 169 . J ft- ' 

170 . 172 . ii76ft.-lbs. 

173 . 41b. wl.; fib. wt. 174 . I second. 176 . 397500 ft.-lbs. 

178 . «Vcos*a-|-tf^sin®a; i - «^)sin®a. 

179 . Only when /ICis parallel to BD. r 

180 . Increased by — -^cosa ^ where I^'=maa*s weight, 4:= distance 

A 

of foot from wall, A=height of upper end, a=inclination of 
ladder to horizon. 

181 . See xxxvi. 22, and its result. 183 . 1932 f'S- 

184 . 078 . . . second ; 217 : 162. 185 . 271040 ft.-lbs. 

187 . If I^=vel. of projection, 0 = angle of elevation, * = inclination of 

plane, then if the range up plane 

cosr cos* 

2UV 


189 . Rail is ij ft. from boy. 

190 . 7 ’= 28 Vrrbs. wt. Equal, when angle between parts of string is 

X2o" ; greater, if this angle exceed 120“. 

191 . 4 lfl tons wt. 192 . Radius of wheel is 4 times radius of 

axle ; Weight of man, if mass of machine be neglected. 


195 . ;a= V(2 -'w^ 3 )=o’ 965 « 


196 . Each = 


FfJio 


JV 2W 

197 . String is horizontal; Tension=^^^; Pres»sure=^^^. 

198 . 56 lbs. wt. 199 . 3-\^3 200 . i second. 

201. 90 ft. ; 120 ft. ; 60°. 202. 1452 ft. ; 542080 ft.-lbs. 

203 . (I) 12V3 f.-s.-s. ; (2) 4V3f..s.-s. 7’=I2\/3 poundals in each 

case. 205 . 2. 206 . 30“- 

207 . ; I second; 35*18 ft., i 5 {cos"^* 947 )iV’. 

208 . 209 . 4 M t-s.-.. 

m+m m + rti 


209 . 4||' f.-s.-s. 

211 . 1 ft>. wt. ; 44 inches from A. 


210 . T^~', 211. I lb. wt. ; 44 inches: 

V3 

213 . + 2PQ cos (o+^) + zQR cos /3 + zRRcos a)*- 
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215 . 1:2. 

218 ., Pressure at £= 


6W 


216 . 0.732 ft. 
Pressure at 


219 . lbs. wt. at A ; 53^ lbs. wt. at B. 

220. 16 lbs. wt. ; 20 lbs. wt. 221 . 20. 222, 1400X^^1.-lbs. 

223 . 33:3*. 224 . circumference from starting-point. 

2avT _ 

226 . - f.-s., or 3\^ miles an hour. 227 . 134. 


22a. 121; 14400. 229 . 230 . 2ItV 

231 . M=m. 232 . ij secs, or 9^ secs. ; 37 above, or 

332^ feet below the lower point on plane. 

233 . 236 . 945875V ft--ibs. 

23 Ti!* The latter; ^ foot. 238 . S.W. ; Vel. of wind = Vel. of 

steamer. 

240 37i miles an hour ; 10587^ feet; 385 seconds. 
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